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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This volume of the Collected WorJ^ contains essaj's ivlnch reveal 
the dynamic models Jung has used and des eloped over a 
period (hat began -when he broke auay from psychoanaljsis and 
formulated his otvn concepts as distinct from those of Freud 

The first work, On Psyditc Energy, ' nas tmtten by Jung in 
answer to criticisms of his libido theory as it had been expounded 
in IFandlungen und Symbole der Ltbtdo (trans as Psychology 
of the Unconscious) and The Theory of Psychoanalysts Ongi 
nilly entitled "The Theory of Libido," it was begun circa 1912 
but not completed till many years later (1928) Its importance 
lies in the clarity of us argument and the comprehensiveness of 
Us subject matter 

Another and longer essay,* On the Nature of the Psyche" (first 
version, 1946), presentsan extensive review of Jungs theoretical 
position many years later and covers almost the uhole field of 
lus endeavour In it the auUior Uioroughly examines the concepts 
of consciousness and the tmconscioiis against their historical 
background, particularly m relation to instinct, and elaborates 
Ins theory of archetypes, a subject first broncJied more than 
twenty five years earlier in "Instinct and the Unconscious” 

(19*9) 

Of the first importance for understanding Jungs thinking is 
‘Synchroniciiy An Acausal Connecting Principle' C*D 52 ) Here 
be advocates the inclusion of * meaningful coincidence ’ as a di 
mension of understanding over and above causality This more 
specialized essay is truly revolutionary m nature and Jung hesi 
tated for many years before ivriiing it, the subject ivas first 
broached in 1930, and eventually he published the developed 
work in a volume to which Professor Pauh also contribuied It 
contains hints for linking physics svith ps>choIogy, as indeed the 
two aforementioned essays do also 

Round these three norks the remaining papers are groined 
thematically Prom among them two mij be singled out The 
Stages of Life.' becnise of the influence of the ideas u contnns 



on individuation as a phenomenon of the second half of life, and 
* The Transcendent Function ” tmtten in 1916 but not brought 
to light for forty years The latter develops Jung’s earliest re 
searches into the prospective character of unconscious processes 
and contains the first and, indeed, one of the most comprelieiisive 
accounts of “active imagination, though his later tvntings refer 
to and exemplify this technique again and again 

The papers in Section V may also be of particular interest, as 
showing how the entities * soul,” * mind,’ ‘ spirit,” and ' life” are 
reduced to an empirical basis and replaced by the phenomeno- 
logical concept of “psychic reality” as the subject of psychological 
investigation 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


Ajt mdicated la the. e.dttona.1 footnotes appended to these pape«-» 
previous translations hate been consulted whenever possible m 
the preparation of this volume Grateful acknowledgment is here 
made, in parucular, to Mr A R Pope, for help dented from 
his version of The Transcendent Function,’ issued by the 
Students Association of the C G Jung Institute, Zurich, to 
Dr Robert A Clark, for reference to his translation of ' General 
Aspects of Dream Psychology,’ privately published by the Ana 
lytical Psychology Club of New York, in Spring, 1956. to Miss 
Elliel Kirkham, for reference to her translation of On the Na 
lure of Dreams,' Spring, 1948, and to Dr Eugene H Henley, 
whose translation of The Soul and Death’ in Spring, »945. 
forms the basis of the present version 
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ON PSYCHIC ENERGY* 


I ^ 3 C^ERAL REAfARKS 0 *J THE ENERCIC 
POINT OF VIEW IN PSYCnOLOOV 

<j Introduction 

‘ The concept of libido which I have advanced * lias met with 
many misunderstandings and in some quarters complete re 
pudiatton, tt may therefore not be amiss if I examine once more 
the bases of this concept 

* It IS a generally recognized truth that physical events can be 
looked at in two ways from the mechanistic and from the 
energic standpoint* The mechanistic view is purely causal it 

I fFmr publuhed a% Vbcr die der SeeJe tn a volume of the same title 

(Zurich ig»S) which version wa* tramlaied bj H G and C F Bajnef as “On 
Psjchieal Energy in Conlnbultcnt to AnoljUcol Psychology (London and New 
Vort. 1^26) The tracutacon foreword (o the latcer volume Uates that thli paper 
was framed soon after the author bad finished the Psyehologf of the Unconscious 
\{and[ungtn und Symbolt der Libido pub it was however pressed 

aside by the greater importance of tbe type ptoblem and originally en 
titled •The Theory of the Libido was taken up again only last summer " The 
ong nal version was republished under the same title m Ober psythuche Ener 
getih unJ das IVesen der Traume (Zurich 1918} Both Swiss volumes are no It 
of the Psychologische Abhandlungcn— Eonoas] 

2 Cf Symbols of Transformation pp igoff 

3 Cf ^\u^dt CrvndzBge der physiolopschen Psychologie III figsfl For the 
d.iaamisttc sundpomi see von Ilarimann IPeftanse/muung der modernen Pbysih, 
pp toafl 
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THE STRUCTURE AND DY^AM1CS OF THE PSYCHE 

conceives an event as the effect of a cause, in the sense that un 
changing substances change their relations to one another 
according to fixed laivs 

3 The energic point of view on the other hand is in essence 
final, ^ the event is traced back from effect to cause on the as 
sumption that some kind of energy underlies the changes in 
phenomena, tliat it maintains itself as a constant throughout 
these changes and finally leads to entropy, a condition of gen 
eral equilibrium The flow of energy has a definite direction 
(goal) in that it follows the gradient of potential in a ivay that 
cannot be reversed The idea of energy is not that of a substance 
moved in space, it is a concept abstracted from relations of 
movement The concept, therefore, is founded not on the 
substances themselses but on their relations, ivhereas the mov 
mg substance itself is the basis of the mechanistic view 

4 Both points of view are indispensable for understanding 
physical events and consequently enjoy general recognition 
Meanwhile, their continued existence side by side has grad 
ually given nse to a^diird conception which is mechanistic as 
well as energic— altliough, logically speaking, tlie advance from 
cause to effect, the progressive action of the cause, cannot at 
the same time be the retrogressive selection of a means to an 
end ® It IS not possible to conceive that one and the same com 
bmation of events could be simultaneously causal and final, for 


<1 use the word “final rather than teleological In order to as old the mis 
understanding that attaches to the common conception of teleology namely that 
It conuins the idea of an antiapated end or goal 

5 Final causes and mechanical causes arc mutually exclusive because a function 
hating one meaning cannot at the same time be one with many meanings 
(W undt p 7 * 8 ) It seems to me Inadmissible to speak of final causes ** since this 
IS a h)brld concept bom of the mixing of the causal and final points of Slew For 
Wundt the causal sequence has two terms and one meaning cause M and 
effect E whereas the final sequence has three terms and sctcral meanings U 
the positing of a goal A the means M and the achietcraent of the coal E This 
construction I hold also to be a hybrid product in that the positing of a goal 
is a ausally conceited complement of the real final sequence M -E which like 
wnsc has two terms and one meaning In so far as the final standpoint is only the 
leterse oHhe causal (Wundt) M-E h simply the causal sequence M-E seen in 
TT 7 ^^ tcrognlies no cause posited at the beginning 

for the final standpoint is not a causal one and therefore has no concept of a 
** »Wndpomf has no concept of a goal or of an end to be 
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ON PS\C11IC ENERGY 


the one determination excludes the other There are in fact two 
different points of view the one resersmg the other for the 
principle of finality is the logical reverse of the principle of 
causniity Finality is not only logically possible it is also an 
indispensable explanatory principle since no explanation of 
nature can be mechanistic only If indeed our concepts uere 
exclusively those of moving b^ies in space Uiere would be 
only causa! explanation but tve have also to deal conceptually 
uith relations of movement which require the energic stand 
point ® If this vsere not so there would have been no need to 
invent the concept of energy 

5 The predominance of one or the other point of \ levv depends 

less upon objective behaviour of things than upon the psy 
cholo q i cal attit ude of ihe investigator and thinker Empathy 
leads to the mechanistic view abstraction to the energic view 
Both these types are liable to commit the error of hypostatizing 
tlicir principles because of the socalled objective facts of expe 
Ticnce They make the mutake of assuming that the subjective 
concept IS identical wuli the behaviour of the dung itself tliat 
for example causality as vve experience it is also to be found 
objectively m the behaviour of things Tins error is very com 
non and leads to incessant conflicts with the opposing principle 
for as was said it is impossible to think of the determining 
factor being both causal and final at the same time But this 
intolerable contradiction only comes about through the illegiti 

\ mate and thoi^htless projection into the object of what is a 
^ imere point of view Our points of view remain without contra 
diction only when they are restricted to the sphere of the 
psychological and are projected merely as hypotheses into the 
objective behaviour of things Tlie causality principle can 
suffer without contradiction its logical reversal but the facts can 
not hence causality and finality must preclude one another in 
the object On the well known principle of minimizing differ 
ences it is customary to effect a theoretically inadmissible 

e The eonfl cc between cnergfsm and n»«hanl*nj » a parallel of ihe old problem 
of univwsals Cerialnl)- ii J ir f ibat the nd v d al th ng » all that it pven 
in aense per«pi on and lo that «ient a un versal s only a nomen a ord But 
at the same lime the s m lant es the relat ons beiween things arc aUo gi en ano 
to that extent a un ersal is a real ty (Abclanl* rela ivc real sm") 
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OV PSYCHIC ENERGY 


As to the first point I am in entire agreement with von Grot 
—one of the first to propose the concept of psychic energy— ivhen 
he says Tlie concept of psyduc energy is as much justified in 
science as tint of physical energy and psjchic energy has just as 
many quantitative measurements and different forms as has 
physical energy « 

9 As to the second point I differ from pres ions investigaton m 
that I am not concerned in the least m fitting psychic energy 
processes into the physical system I am not interested in such a 
classification because we have at best only the saguest con 
jectures to go on and no real point of departure Although it 
seems ccriain^_Tn^that psychic energy is m some siay or oth'er 
closely connected svuh physical processes yet In or3 S' to speak 
with any nuthonty about this connection s\e uoiild need quite 
different experiences and insights As to the philosophical side 
of the question I entirely endorse (he view's of Busse” I must 
also support Kuipe when he says It uould thus make no 
difference ishcther a quantum of mental energy inserts itself 
into the course of the material process or not the Jaw of the 
conservation of energy as formulated hitherto uould not be 
impaired ** 

>0 In my v lew the psychophysical relation is a problem in itself 
which perhaps mil be solved some day In the meantime how 
ever the psycliologisr need not be held up by this difficulty but 
can regard the psyche as a relatively closed system In that case 
we must certainly break with what seems to me the untenable 
psychophysical hypothesis since its epiphenomenalist point 
of view is simply a legacy from the old fashioned scientific ma 
tenalism Thus as Lasswitz von Grot and others think the 
phenomena of consciousness have no functional connections 
with one another for they are only (1) phenomena expressions 
symptoms of certain deeper functional relationships The 
causal connections existing betvveen psychic facts which v\e can 
observe at any time contradict the epiphenomenon theory 
which has a fatal similarity to the materialistic belief that the 
psyche is secreted by the brain as the gall is by the hver A 

10 Dc Begriffe der SmIc und dfi psych schen Energ e In der PS)chologie" 
Arcl V fQr ryjlfmat sehe lotopk e IV 
iiBusse Cest und Kd per SeeleundUb 
12 Kuipe E nle lung in d e Fk Iwpk e p 15® 
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THE STRUCTURE AND DYNAMICS OF THE PSYCHE 


psychology that treats the psyche as an epiphenomenon would 
better call itself brain psychology, and remain satisfied with 
the meagre results that such a psycho physiology can yield The 
psyche deserves to be taken as a phenomenon m its own right, 
there are no grounds at all for regarding it as a mere epiphe- 
nomenon, dependent though it may be on the functioning of 
the brain One would be as little justifie d in re garding life a^n 
1 epiphenomenon of the chemistry of carbon compounds 

The immediate experience of quantitative psychic relations 
on the one hand, and the unfathomable nature of a psycho 
physical connection on the other, justify at least a provisional 
view of the psyche as a relatively closed system Here I find 
myself in direct opposition to von Grot’s psychophysical ener 
getics In my view he is moving here on very uncertain ground, 
so that his further remarks have little plausibility Nevertheless, 
I iNOuld like to put von Grot’s formulations before the reader in 
his own words, as they represent the opinions of a pioneer in 
this difficult field ^ 


(1) Psychic energies possess quantity and mass just like 
physical energies 

(2) As different forms of psychic work and psychic poten 
tiality, they can be transformed into one another 

(3) They can be converted into physical energies and vice 
^ versa, by means of physiological processes « 

I need scarcely add that statement three seems to require a 
signi leant question mark In the last analysis it is only expe 
diency that can decide, not whether the energic view is possible 
in i^elf, but whether it promises results in pracuce « 

1 he possibility of exact quantitative measurement of physi 
ca las proved that the energic standpoint does yield 

results when applied to physical events But it would still be 
possible to consider physical events as forms of energy even if 
quantitative measurement but merely the 
possibility of eshmattng quantities'^ If, however, even^that 


1* Ibid p 523 

“l “■ o' P'oPt fa'b on .hcc »ho 

o" ‘hose who acknowledge u 

rao ho.? " , r ' " "O'""'"' 00. hU iho 

n.«hod. 01 p,,,„n.l «h,ch dncn.nrnd only in recom llmo 
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proved to be impossible, ihen the energic point of \ictv uoiild 
have to be abandon^, since if there is not at least a possibility 
Ota quantitative estimate the energic standpoint is quite super* 
fluous. ^ 

(i) THE SUBJECnVE SYSTEM OF VALUES 

H The applicability of the energic standpoint to psychology 
rests, then, exclusively on the question whether a quantitative 
estimate of psychic energy is possible or not. Tliis question can 
be met with an unconditional affirmative, since our psyche 
actually possesses an extraordinarily well developed evaluating 
system, namely the system of psychological values Valu es arc 
^_n uantitative wtimates of en ergy. Here it should he remarked 
that in ouncollwtive moral and aesthetic values we have at our 
disposal not merely an objective system of value but an objec- 
tive system of measurement. This system of measurement is 
not, however, directly av-aitable for our purpose, since it is a 
general scale of values which takes account only indireaty of 
subjective, that is to say individual, psydiological conditions. 

‘5 What we must first of all consider, therefore, is the subjective 
value system, the subjective estimates of the single individual. 
IVe can, as a matter of fact, estimate the suhjecth e values of our 
psychic contents up to a certain point, ev en though it is at times 
extraordinarily diflicult to measure them with objective ac- 
curacy against the generally established values. However, this 
comparison is superfluous for our purpose, as already said. We 
can weigh our subjective evaluations against one another and 
determine their relative strength Their measurement is never- 
theless relative to the value of other contents and therefore not 
absolute and objective, but it is sufficient for our purpose inn 
much as different intensities of value m relation to similar 
qualities can be recognized with certainty, while equal values 
under the same conditions plainly maintain thcraschcs in 
equilibrium. 

1 ® The difficulty begins only when we have to compare the 
value intenritics of ^ffexem qualities, say die value of a scien- 
nfic idc^om^^cd with a feeling impression. Here the suhj^ 
live estimate becomes uncertain and therefore iinTchible. fn 
the same way, the subjective estimate is restricted to the contents 

9 
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of consciousness; hence it is useless with respect to unconscious 
influences, where we are concerned with valuations that go 
beyond the boundaries of consciousness. 

' In view of the compensatory relationship known to exist be- 
tween the conscious and the unconscious,^® however, it is of 
great importance to find a way of determining the value of un- 
conscious products. If we want to carry through tlie energic 
approach to psychic events, we must bear in mind the exceed- 
ingly important fact that^con^ious values can apparently-dis- 
appear without showing themselves again in an equivalent 
conscious achievement. In this case we should theoretically 
expect their appearance in the unconscious. But since the un- 
conscious is not directly accessible either in ourselves or in 
otheis, the evaluation can only be an indirect one, so ive must 
have recouKe to auxiliary metliods in order to arrive at our 
subjective evaluation, feelingi 
unmediately. because these are func- ' 
hnv. over long periods oE time and 

Even the child practises 
very early the differentiation of his scale of values- he*^ weighs 

rh‘’e':econrand' 1 ;“ better who co^e^ in 

P'f bated, etc. This con- 

Son^ nf ,1 ^og^vd to the mani- 

mo« obvioi M but is actually twisted into the 

Te "dtn ‘’'^“bed L "repressions" or 

Smplete v om""f ,h ^^bjective evaluation is therefore 1 

S uTes Ton T”"”" “timatiug unconscious value 
Sat win “bjvctive point of depar-' 
ture that sv.ll make an indirect but objective estLate possible. 

(U) OBJECTIVE ECTIMATE OF QUA^•nTy 

* thauliTre SrM-''' Pbvnomena of association >r j have shown 

WThc on. ..dedn=, of '"n^H “‘T' grouped 

unconscious It » chiefly the facts of t. ® counterposition in the 

attitude of the unconscious most dtSy S™'”? compensatory 

ssTitmgs of Freud and AHW .»t i ^ *dcnce for this may be found in the 
.heoreScal duimssfon «e m; • 1 r Demenna Pmecox " For a 

On the genera. s.^SL Lf Unconscious.- pars =63.. infra 

tion psjchique cl guirison - compensauon see .^^aeder. “Rigula 

■’ [c. V„, .. Cllrrud , 
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round feeling toned « contents, tvhich I ha%c calletl "com 
plexes The feeling toned content, tlie complex, consists of a 
nuclear element and a Hige number of seasndanl} constcUned 
associations The nuclear clement consists of tno components 
first, a factor determined by experience and causill) relatctl to 
the environment, second a factor inmtc in the induiduals 
character and determined by hts disposition 
9 The nuclear element is characterized by its feeling tone, the 
emphasis resulting from the intensity of affect Thu emphasis, 
expressed in terms of cneigy is a taittc quantity 2n so far 
as the nuclear element is conscious the quantity can be subjec 
liacly estimated, at least rclatnely Diit if as frequently hap. 
pens, the nuclear element is unconscious ** at any rate m its 
psychological significance then a subjeerne cstimaie beromes 
impossible, and one mttst substitute the indirect method of 
evaluation This is based in principle on the following fact 

IS [Cf riyrttidlrie 5(i((ti<'{ p 57 n •»— Eoitom] 

19 That a complex or u* cseniial nucleus can be unconviom {1 noi a itlf 
esidcni fact A complex should not be a complex at all il it <lid not pow*s a fer 
lain esen a contidcrabk alTectite imensit) One eapect that thw merge 
value should autontaticallj force the complex into ron«iou»n« that the po^er 
of attraction inherent ivithm it would compel cnnxtout alteniinn (nelli of 
pov»er attract one another tnuiualhl) That thb ai experience iho*n U fre 
quenily not the catc requires a rpeoat cxpUnailon The rcadint and implnt 
explanation Is gnen b) Freud* tleorjr of rcpimion Tim theory pmuppoBO a 
coumerposliion m the contciom mind the conscious attitude ii 10 to tpeat 
hostile to the unconscious complex an I doc* not allow It to reach eon*tlounie»» 
Thu theory certainly explains scry many cases but in my etperfente there are 
tome cases that cannot be to cxpramcsf Actually the reptenlon theory tale* 
account only of those cases in ssbith a eoiwciu in itself peifmly capable of 
becoming consaous is either quite consciously repressed and male nncwitcious. 
or has right from the beginning neser read ed <r tucloiisnest. It docs not tale 
into account those other case* in which a content of h gh encrgic Imendiy I* 
formed out of uncDnscfoti* niatcrul that It oat In luelf capable of beroming ton 
sclous and *a cannot Ik made eontciotti at all or only with the greatest d fficulty 
7n these cases the conscious airliwle far from bring hosiJle lo il e unconsebut 
content s«o»Id be most fasouraWj d tposed toward* It as in the case of creaiise 
products srhldi at we know almmt aJ»«}s base their frit bcginningi in lie 
untonseJous. Jij*i at a mother await* her <h Id with longing and yet brings it Into 
the svorJd only with effort and pa n so a new waiis-e content ilesplie the will 
Jngness of the conscious mind an remain for a long time in ll«t unronwimii 
without being -reptesjcd “ Though it has a high energic val le it Mill dors 
become conscious Cases of this sort are not too difllculc 10 cxpUlts- Rerause tfie 
content b new and therefore strange to cottscioumesv there are no e*i«>rtg 
It 
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that the nuclear element automatically creates a complex to the 
degree that it is affectively toned and possesses energic value, as 
I have shown in detail in the second and third chapters of my 
“Psychology of Dementia Praecox.” The nuclear element has a 
constellating power corresponding to its energic value. It pro- 
duces a specific constellation of psychic contents, thus giving 
rise to the complex, ■which is a constellation of psychic contents 
dynamically conditioned by the energic value. The resultant 
constellation, however, is not just an irradiation of the psychic 
stimulus, but a selection of the stimulated psychic contents 
which is conditioned by the quality of the nuclear element. This 
selection cannot, of course, be explained in terms of energy, 
because the energic explanation is quantitative and not quali- 
tative. For a qualitative explanation tve must have recourse to 
the causal view.^® The proposition upon which the objective 
estimate of psychological value intensities is based therefore 
runs as follows: t/ie constellating power of the nuclear element] 
corresponds to its value intensity, i e., to its energy. ^ 

■“ But ivhat means have we of estimating the energic value of 
the constellating power which enriciies the complex w-ith asso- 
ciations? We can estimate this quantum of energy in various 
ways; (i) from the relSive nurfiber of constellations effected by 
the nuclear element; (2) from the relative frequency and in- 
tensity of the reactions indicating a disturbance or complex: 
(3) from the intensity of the accompanying affects. 

'■ I. The data required to determine the relative number of 
constellations may be obtained partly by direct observation and 
fl o ^ ytical deduction. That is to say, the more frequent 

e constellations conditioned by one and the same complex, 
the grea er must be its psychological valency. 

— reactions indicating a disturbance or complex do not 

for ...ihou, Ihcm no 

crpUimnir the Himtorc be conj.ciercd in 

opabTe of been "ne ™ “ I "> "P-f- “t a con.en. 

opsHe of reaching eon»ou°“=r ’"“"S'""’ «' ^ “nlent nol yel 

cept of lUloian^^Ve^'d for"rau«i™S' '’“''f’ ®''‘ «>o 

mcnmvenled int!; "‘P'--'"" on hardly 

concerned vitli quantity alone. ' ^ » at bottom alwa>-s a concept 
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include onl; the symptoms that appear in tlie course of the 
association experiment These are really nothing but the effects 
of the complex, and their form is determined by the particular 
type of experiment We are more concerned here with those 
phenomena that are peculiar to psychological processes outside 
experimental conditions Freud has described the greater part 
of them under the head of lapses of speech mistakes in wnting 
slips of memory, misunderstandings and other symptomatic 
actions To these ue must add the automatisms described by 
me, ' thought deprivation, ‘ mterdiaion, ‘ irrelevant talk ' 
etc As I ha\eshouTi in my association expenments the intensity 
of these phenomena can be directly determined by a time rec 
ord, and the same thing is possible also in the case of an unre 
stncied psychological procedures i»hen, natch m hand, we can 
etsilydetennine the lalue intensity from the time taken by the 
patient to speak about certain things It might be objected that 
patients sery often naste the better pan of their time talking 
about irTele\ancie$ in order to evade the mam issue but that 
only shows how much more important these so-called irrele 
\ancies are to them The observer must guard against arbitrary 
judgments that explain the real mtertm of the patient as 
irrelevant, in accordance with some subjective, tJieoreiical 
assumption of the analyst s In determining values, he must hold 
strictly to objective criteria Thus, if a patient WTistes hours 
complaining about her servants instead of coming to the mam 
conflict, which may have been gauged quite correctly by the 
anal j St, this only means that the servant-complex has in fact a 
higher energic value than the still unconscious conflict a\hich 
will perhaps reaeal itself as the nuclear element only during 
the further course of treatment or that the inliibition exercised 
by the highly \ahied conscious position keeps the nuclear eje 
ment in the unconscious through ovcrcompensaiion 
S3 3 In order to determine the intensit) of affective phenom 
ena we have objective methods which while not measuring the 
quantity of affect nevertheless permit an estimate Expenmcnial 
psychology has furnished us with a number of such methods 
Apart from lime measurements which determine the inhibition 

2 ifCf TJie PsfchoJpgy of Deroentia Praeeo*" pai* 175ft— EerroasJ 
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of the association process rather than the actual affects, we have 
the following devices in particular: 

(a) the pulse cur\’e; “ 

(b) the respiration curv'e; ^ 

(c) the ps>cho galvanic phenomenon.=* 

The easily recognizable changes in these curves permit in- 
ferential estimates to be made concerning the intensity of the 
disturbing cause. It is also possible, as experience has shown to 
our satisfaction, deliberately to induce affective phenomena in 
the subject by means of psychological stimuli which one knos\s 
to be especially charged with affect for this particular individual 
in relation to the experimenter.” 
i Besides these experimental methods n-e have a highly dit- 
toentiated subjective system for recognizing and evaluating 
affective phenomena in others. There is present in each of us 
a direct instinct for registering this, which animals also possess 
in high degree, with respect not only to their oivn species but 
“‘n'als and human beings, IVe can perceive the 

eeling for the quality and quantity of affects in our felloiv-men. 


u. APPLICATION OF THE ENERGIC STANDPOINT 

a. The Psychological Concept of Energy 

’ forlx'lm^r" long been in use. We find it, 

for example, as early as Schiller,^* and the energic point of view 

man'n ^D,fk'd,et7 h" prjduschtr ZmtSnde: Leh- 

by Bm* xeS pcychochor ZcatSnd,. Irans (,„lo Geman) 

and Pneumo^Dh ■’''>’'0'' tn'isugatioiu TOlh Ihe Galvanomeler 

cal Hun^. -On .be Pby... 

lion. RJeksher and Jung ♦ Further ^ 

2iVeraguth Das t)s\chn a J t S®Uons on the Galvanic Phenomenon ” 

p.ycb»S.v;„rPbL~TItc^“^ 

IVnrd a..on«l,on Assocat.on Expenmenu," m Jung, studos in 

»“b,r;;‘z in 'ifinrr”"'’ 

“transfer of intensitj.*' etc. C£ operates with ideas like 

Snell ^ Education of Man, trans 
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also used by von Grot^^ and Theodor Lipps ® Lipps dis 
tmguishes psychic energy from physical eneigy while Stem^ 
leaves the question of their connection open We have to thank 
Lipps for tlie distinction between psy chic ene rgy and psychic 
For Lipps psychic force is tiie possibility of processes 
arising m tlie psyche at all and of attaining a certain degree of 
eflicjency Psjchicenergy <mi tlieotlierliand is defined by Lipps 
as the inherent capacity of these processes to actualize this force 
m themsehes Elsewhere Lipps speaks of psjchic quanti 
ties The distinction between force and energy is a conceptual 
necessity For energy is really a concept and as sudi does not 
exist objectnely in the phenomena tfieraselves but only m the 
specific data of experience In other a\ords energy is always 
experienced specifically as motion and force a\hen actual and 
as a state or condition when potential Psychic energy appears 
whe n actual in the specific dynamic phenomena of the psyche 
such as instinct wishing willing affect attention capacity for 
work etc which make up tlie psycluc forces W^hcn potential 
energy shoivs itself m specific acliievements possibilities apti 
tudes attitudes etc which are its various states 

*7 The differentiation of specific energies such as pleasure 
energy sensation energy contrary energy etc proposed fay 
Lipps seems to me theoretically inadmissible as the specific 
forms of energy are the above mentioned forces and states 
Energy is a quantitative concept which includes them all It is 
only these forces and states that are determined qualitatively 
for tliey are concepts that express qualities brought into action 
through energy The concept of quantity should never be quali 
tative at the same time otlienvise it would never enable us to 
expound the relations between forces which is after all its real 
function 

*5 Since unfortunately ive cannot prove scientifically that a 
relation of equivalence exists between physical and psychic 
energy®* ice hive no alternative except either to drop the 


7 D e Bcgriffc der Secle und det ptyeb sdien Energie in ‘ier Psjcholog e 
2* U tjaden der Psycholog ? pp 6 66f 

"OStem Vber Fsycholog e der rtd vtduetlen D geren e» pp UB^ 
soLeifadenderPsychalogg p s&lgojedn) „ 

81 Matdw « of the op n on that the cieaU e acuv ty of the P” 

ticularly that of the psyche exceeds the energy corwamed He also holds tha 
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energetic viewpoint altogether, or else to postulate a special 
psychic energy— which would be entirely possible as a hypotheti 
cal operation Psychology as much as physics may a\ ail itself of the 
right to build its oivn concepts, as Lipps has already remarked, 
but only in so far as the energic view proves its value and is not 
just a summing up under a vague general concept— an objection 
justly enough raised by Wundt We are of the opinion, how j 
e\er, that the energic vieav of psychic phenomena is a valuable' 
one because it enables us to recognize just those quantitative 
relations avhose existence in the psyche cannot possibly be 
denied but tvhich are easily overlooked from a purely qualita 
tive standpoint 


29 Now if the ps>che consisted, as the psychologists of the con 
scious mind maintain, of conscious processes alone (admittedly 
somewhat dark’ now and then), we might rest content with 
the postulate of a ‘ special psychic energy ’ But since we are 
persuaded that the unconscious processes also belong to psy 
chology, and not merely to die physiology of the brain (as 
substratum processes), we are obliged to put our concept of 
^ broader basis We fully agree with Wundt 

that there are things of avhich we are dimly conscious We 

fnftfc ^ conscious contents, but 

"'“P blackness begins but is 

cH ™ 1 “"“"Scions -iVe also leave brain psy 

tions unconscious fiinc- 

Dsvchir niial f substratum processes to which no 

with"c«tm """ey we are thus faced 

o divid.^ absolutely no means 

Biow L b'ological process as such 

eneremsSnro,n7 P^^'chology can be approached from the 
and vali7ble Lit; 7 “ f f“Is it to be useful 

7ot stand m anv ev7,P*f''"- "fe process in general does 
lenc: 7 physt Jer,^’' demonstrable relationship of equiva 
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3‘ If we take our stand on the basis of scienti^ common sense 
and avoid philosophical considerations which ivould carry us 
too far, we would probably d o best to regard die psychic process 
^ ( simply as a life proces s In Uws tvay we enlarge the narrows 
concept of psychic energy to a broader one of life-energy, whicli 
includes psychic energy as a specific part ^Ve thus gam the 
advantage of being able to folIot\ quantitative relations beyond 
the narroiv confines of the psychic into the sphere of biological 
functions in general, and so can do justice, if need be to tlie long 
discussed and ever present problem of mind and body ' 

5° The concept of life energy has nothing to do with a so-called 
hfe iorce, for this, qua force would be nothing more than a 
specific form of universal energy To regard hfe-energy thus 
and so bridge over tlie still yaivning gulf between physical 
processes and life processes, would be to do ai\ray with the special 
claims of bio energetics as opposed to physical energetics I have 
therefore suggested that, m view of the ps)chological use we 
intend to make of u, we call our hypothetical life energy 
/ 1 libido To this extent I have difFereniiated it from a concept 
^ ofurmersal energy so maintaining the right of biology and psy 
diology to form their o^vn concepts In adopting this usage I do 
not in any way wisli to forestall workers m the field of bio 
energetics but freely admit tint I have adopted the term hbido 
with the intention of using it for our purposes for theirs some 
such terra as bio-energy or vital energy miy be preferred 
S3 I must at this point guard against a possible misunderstand 
ing I have not the smallest imeniion in the present paper of 
letting myself in for a discussion of the controversial question of 
psychophjsicalpirallelism and reciprocal action These theories 
are speculations concerning tlie possibility of mind and body 
functioning together or side by side and they touch on the 
very point I am purposely Iea\mg out of account here, namely 
whether the psychic energy process exists independently of or 
IS included in, the physical process In my view we know prac 
tically nothing about this Like Basse I consider tlie idea of 
reciprocal action tenable and can see no reason to prejudice its 
credibility with die hypothesis of psychophysical parallelism To 
the psychotherapist, whose special field lies just in this crucial 
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sphere of the interaction of mind and body, it seems highly prob- 
able that the psychic and the physical are not ti\o independent 
parallel processes, but are essentially connected through rccipro 
cal action, although the actual nature of this relationship is 
still completely outside our cxpenence Exhaustive discussions 
of this question may be all very i\cll for philosophers, but 
empirical psychology should confine itself to empirically acces 
sible facts Even though ive ha\c not yet succeeded in proving 
that the processes of psychic energy arc included m tlie physical 
process, the opponents of such a possibility have been equally 
unsuccessful in separating the psychic from tlie physical with 
any certainty 


b The Conservatton of Energy 

34 If we undertake to view the psychic life process from the 
energic standpoint, we must not rest content with the mere 
concept but must accept the obligation to test its applicability 
to empirical material An energic standpoint is otiose if its 
main principle the conservation of energy, proves to be map 
plicable Here we must follow Bussc s suggestion and distinguish 
between the pnnaple of equivalence and tlie pnnciple of con 
stancy®^ The principle of equivalence states that ‘ for a given 
quantity of energy expended or consumed in bringing about a 
certain condition an equal quantity of the same or anotlier 
form of energy will appear elsewhere , while the principle of 
comtancy states that the sum total of energy remains constant, 
and IS susceptible neither of increase nor of decrease ’ Hence 
the principle of constancy is a logically necessary but generalized 
conclusion from the principle of equivalence and is not so ira 
portant in practice, since our experience is always concerned 
with partial systems only 

35 Por our purpose, the principle of equivalence is the only one 

Tramforma 

Win demonstrated the possibility of considering certain 
fw ^ processes and other transformations of kind 

P”"C>ple of equivalence I will not repeat m extenso 
what I have said there, but will only emphasize o^nce again that 

“ Ibid. 84 Cf particularly Part H ch III 
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Freud s investigation of sexuality has made many valuable con* 
tribuiions to our problem. Nowhere can we see more clearly 
than in iJie relation of sexuality to the total psyche how the 
disappearance of a given quantum of libido is followed by the 
appearance of an equivalent value in another form. Unfortu 
nately Freud’s very imdersundable overvaluation of sexuality 
led him to reduce transformations of other specific psychic 
forces co-ordinated with sexuality to sexuality pure and simple, 
thus bringing upon himself the not unjustified charge of pan- 
sexualism. The defect of the Freudian view lies in the one- 
sidedness to which the mechanistic-causal standpoint always 
inclines, that is to say in the all simplifying reductio ad catisam, 
U’hich, the truer, the simpler, the more inclusive it is, does the 
less justice to the product thus analysed and reduced. Anyone 
who reads Freud’s works with attention will see what an im- 
portant role the equivalence principle plays in the structure of 
ins theories. This can be seen particularly clearly in his investi- 
gations of case material, where he gives an account of repres- 
sions and their substitute formations.** Anyone who has had 
practical experience of this field knows that the equivalence 
principle is of great heuristic value in the treatment of neuroses 
Even if its application is not always conscious, you nevertheless 
apply it instinctively or by feeling For instance, when a con- 
scious value, say a transference, decreases or actually disappears, 
you immediately look for the substitute formation, expecting 
to see an equivalent value spring up somewhere else. It is not 
difficult to finjd the substitute if the substitute formation is a 
conscious content, but there are frequent cases where a sum of 
libido disappears apparently without forming a substitute. In 
that case the substitute is unconscious, or, as usually happens, 
the patient is unaware that some new psychic fact is the cor- 
responding substitute formation. But it may also happen that 
a considerable sum of libido disappears as though completely 
swallowed up by the unconsaous, vrith no new value appearing 
in its stead. In such cases it is advisable to cling firmly to the 
principle of equivalence, for careful obsen’ation of the patient 
will soon reveal signs of unconscious activity, for instance an 
intensification of certain symptoms, or a new symptom, or 

35 Sammlung klemer Schnflen zur NeurosenUhn fcf Coilecled Papen, I-IVJ 
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peculiar dreams, or strange, fleeting fragments of fantasy, etc. 
If the analyst succeeds in bringing these hidden contents into 
consciousness, it can usually be shown that the libido which 
disappeared from consciousness generated a product in tlie un- 
conscious ■which, despite all differences, has not a few features 
in common with the conscious contents that lost their energy. 
It is as if the libido dragged with it into the unconscious certain 
qualities which are often so distinct that one can recognize from 
tlieir character the source of the libido now activating the un- 
conscious. 


36 There are many striking and well-known examples of these 
transformations. For instance, when a child begins to separate 
himself subjectively from his parents, fantasies of substitute 
parents arise, and these fantasies are almost ahvays transferred to 
real people. Transferences of this sort prove untenable i n the 
long run, because the maturing personality must assimilat e th e 
parental complex and achi eve authorit y. TesponsibUjty,^and 
she must become a father or mother. 
Another field rich in striking examples is the psychology of 
Christianity, where the repression of instincts (i.e., of primitive 
instinctuality) leads to religious substitute formations, such as 
the medieval Gottesminne, ‘love of God,’ tlie sexual character 
of which only the blind could fail to see. 


37 These reflections lead us to a further analogy with the theory 
of physical energy. As we know, the theory of energy recognizes 
not only a factor of intensity, but also a factor of extensity, the 
latter being a necessary addition in practice to the pure concept 
of energy. It combines the concept of pure intensity with the 
concept of quantity (e.g., the quantity of light as opposed to its 
strength). The quantity, or the extensity factor, of energy is 
attached to one stnicture and cannot be transferred to another 
structure Without carrying with it pans of the first; but the 
intensity factor can pass from one structure to another.” The 
extensity factor, therefore, shosvs the dynamic measure of 
cner^ present at any time in a given phenomenon 

Similarly, there is a psychological extensity factor which can- 
not pass into a new structure without carrying over parts or 
characteristics of the previous structure with which it tvas con- 

"''"“’“'''‘"‘wis <!"■ PInuk, p. 6 
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nected In my earlier uork. 1 have drawn panicular attention 
to this peculiarity of energy transformation and have shotvn 
that libido does not leave a structure as pure intensity and pass 
without trace into mother but that it takes the character oE the 
old function over into the neu “ This peculiarity is so sinking 
tint It gil es rise to false concliisions-not only to wrong theories 
but to self deceptions fraught with unfortunate consequences 
For instance say a sum of libido having a certain sexual form 
passes over into another stnicture. taking with it some of the 
pecuhanties of its previous application It is then i eiy tempting 
to think that the dynamism of the new structure will be sexual 
too =» Or It may be that the libido of some spiritual activity goes 
over into an essentially material interest whereupon the m 
dividual erroneously believes that the new structure is equal y 
spiritual m character These concins.ons are false in prinetple 
because they take only the relative similarities of the two 
stnictures into account while ignoring their equally essential 

,5 ^‘“pr'acual experience teaches us as a general role thatjLEV 
chic activity can find a substitute only on the basisjEjaniya 
iCTCe A pathologtcal .merest for example an intense 
•«imen. to a symptom can be replaced only by an equally 
mtense a.taclimen. to another .merest which is why a release 
Tf hbtdo from the symptom never takes place w.thout *.s 
snbstunte IE the subst.tu.e ts of less energte value we know at 
once that a part of the energy ts to be sough elsewhere-.f not 
m the consemus mind dien in unconscious fantasy formations 
or m a disturbance of the pmttes sup 4 r.eures of die pycho 
Ltcal funettons (to borrow an apt expression o Janet s) 

10 Apart from these practical experiences wliidi have long been 
at our disposal the eneigic point of view also enables us to 
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build up another side of our tlieor)-. According to tlic causa 
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^^orld, and no one ^vill allow without protest that his attitude 
may have only a conditional validity This unwelcome admis 
Sion feels somewhat like a suicidal attempt to saw off the branch 
upon which one is sitting But the unavoidable antinomies to 
which the projection of It^ically justified principles gives nsc 
force iis to a fundamental examination of our owm psydiological 
attitudes, for only in this way can we avoid doing violence to 
the other logically valid principle The antinomy must resolve 
itself in an autinoniian posluJatg, however unsatisfactory this 
may he to our concretistic thinking and however sorely it 
afflicts the spirit of mtural science to admit that the essence of 
soKralled reality IS of a mysterious irrationality This however, 
necessarily follows from an acceptance of the antinomtan postu 
late^* 

i» The theory of development cannot do without the final 
point of view Even Danvin as Wundt points out, worked with 
fiml concepts siicli as adaptiuon The palpable fact of differ 
entiation and development can never be explained exhaustively 
by causality, it requires also the final point of view, which man 
produced m the coune of his psychic evolution as he also 
produced the causal 

13 According to the concept of finality, causes are understood 
as means to an end A simple example is the process of regres 
Sion Regarded causally, regression is determined say, bv a 
* mother fixation ' But from the final standpoint ihe libido 
regresses to the imago of the mother m order to find there the 
memory associations by means of which further development 
can take place, for instance from a sexual system into an intel 
lectual or spiritual system 

4 The first explanation exhausts itself m stressing the impor 
lance of the cause and completely overlooks the final significance 
of the regressive process From this angle the whole edifice of 
civilization becomes a mere substitute for the impossibility of 
mcest But the second explanation allows us to foresee what 
will follow from the regression and at die same time it helps 
us to understand the significance of the memory images that have 
been reactivated by the regressive libido To the causahst the 
latter mterpretaiton naturally seems unbelievably hypothetical, 

41 Cf Psychological Types {ig'S Pp 37*®) 
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'nhile to the finalist the ‘mother fixation* is an arbitrary as- 
sumption This assumption, he objects, entirely fails to take 
note of the aim, ivhich alone can be made responsible for the 
reactisation of the motlier imago Adler, for instance, raises 
numerous objections of this sort against Freud s theory In my 
Symbols of Transformation I tried to do justice to both \iesvs, 
and met for my pains the accusation from both sides of holding 
an obscurantist and dubious position In tins I share the fete of 
neutrals in wartime, to whom e\en good faith is often denied 
45 What to the causal view is fact to the final mcw is symbol, 
and vice versa Everything that is real and essential to the one 
IS unreal and inessential to the other "We are tliercfore forced 
to resort to the antinomian postulate and must view the world, 
too, as a psychic phenomenon Certainly it is necessary for 
science to know how things are 'in themselves,’ but even 
science cannot escape the psychological conditions of knowl 
edge, and psychology must be peculiarly alive to these condi 
tions Since the psyche also possesses the final point of view, it is 
psychologically inadmissible to adopt the purely causal attitude 
to psychic phenomena, not to mention the all loo familiar 
monotony of its one-sided interpretations 
4S The syanbohe interpretation of causes by means of the 
energic standpoint is necessary for the differentiation of the 
psyche, since unless the facts are symbolically interpreted 
the caus^ remain immutable substances which go on operating 
continuously, as in the case of Freud s old trauma theory Cause 
alone does not make development possible For the psyche the 
reduetto ad caasam 15 the v ery reverse of dev elopment it binds 
the libido to the elementary fects From the standpoint of la 
tionalism this is all that can be desired but from the standpoint 
of the psyche it is lifeless and comfortless boredom— though it 
should never be forgotten that for many people it is absolutely 
necessary to keep their libido close to the basic fects But, in so 
far as this requirement is fulfilled, the psyche cannot always 
remain on this level but must go on developing the causes 
transforming themselves into means to an end, into symbolical 
expressions for the way that lies ahead The exclusive xmpor 
tance of the cause 1 e , its energic v-alue, thus disappears and 
emeiges again in the symbol whose power of attraction repre 
sents the equivalent quantum of libido The energic value of 
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a came is never abolished by positing an arbitrary and rational 
goal that IS aluays a makeshift 

Ps)cliic development cannot be accomplished by intention 
and will alone, it needs the attraction of the symbol, whose 
value quantum exceeds that of the cause But the formation of 
a symbol cannot take place until the mind has dwelt long 
enough on the elementary facts, that is to say until the inner or 
outer necessities of the life-process have brought about a trans- 
formation of energy If man lived altogether instinctively and 
automatically, the transformation could come about m accord 
ance with purely biological laws We can still see something of 
the sort in the psychic life of primitives which is entirely con 
cretisttc and entirely symbolical at once In civilized man die 
rationalism of consciousness otherwise so useful to him proves 
to be a most formidihle obstacle to the fnctionless transforraa 
tion of energy Reason always seeking to avoid what to it is an 
unbearable antinomy, takes us stand exclusively on one side or 
the other, and convubnely seeks to hold fast to die values » has 
once chosen It will continue to do this so long as human reason 
passes for an ' immutable substance, thereby precluding any 
sjTnbohcal v lew of itself But reason is only rclativ e, and eventu 
ally dtecks itself in us own antinomies It too is only a means 
to an end, a symbolical expression for a transitional stage in die 
path of development 


c Entropy 

48 The principle of equivalence is one proposition of practical 
importance in the theory of energy the other proposition, neces 
sary and complementary, is the principle o f^ent ropy Trans 
formations of energy are possible only as a result of differences 
^ intensity According to Carnot s law, heat can be converted 
into work only by passing from a warmer to a colder body But 
mechanical work is continually being converted into iie« 
which on account of its reduced intensity cannot be conv'erted 
back into work In this way a closed en^ic system gradually 
reduces its differences m intensity to an even temperature, 
whereby"^ my further change is prohibited 

49 So Hr" as our experience goes, the principle of entropy is 
known to us only as a principle of partial processes which make 
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up a relatively closed system The psyche, too, can be regarded 
as such a relatively closed system, in which transformations of 
energy lead to an equalization of differences According to 
Boltzmann’s formulation/^ this levelling process corresponds to 
a transition from an improbable to a probable state, whereby 
the possibility of further change is increasingly limited Psy- 
chologically, we can see this process at ^srorL in the development 
of a lasting and relatively unchanging attitude After violent 
oscillations at the beginning the opposites equalize one another, 
and gradually a new attitude develops, the final stability of 
which is the greater in proportion to the magnitude of the 
initial differences The greater the tension between the pairs of 
opposites, the greater will be the energy that comes from them, 
and the greater the energy, the stronger will be its constellating, 
attracting power This increased poi\ er of attraction corresponds 
to a isider range of constellated psychic material, and the further 
this range extends, the less chance is there of subsequent dis 
turbances ishich might arise from friction with material not 
previously constellated For this reason an attitude that has been 
formed out of a far reaching process of equalization is an espe 
cially lasting one 

50 Daily psychological cxpencnce affords proof of this state 
ment The most intense conflicts, if overcome, leave behind a 
sense of security and calm which is not easily disturbed, or else 
a brokenness that can hardly be healed Conversely, it is just 
these intense conflicts and their conflagration which are needed 
m order to produce valuable and lasting results Since our 
experience is confined to relatively closed systems, we are never 
in a position to obseive an absolute psychological entropy, but 
the more the psychological system is closed off, the more clearly 
is the phenomenon of entropy manifested We see this par 
ticularly well m tliose mental disturbances which are char 
acterizcd by intense seclusion from the environment The 
so-callcd dulling of affect” m dementia praecox or schizo 
phrcnia may ivcll be understood as a phenomenon of entropy 
The same applies to all those so called degenerative phenomena 
ishich develop m psychological attitudes that permanently ex 

Populare Schriflen p 55 

« A u absolutely closed when no energy from outside can be fed into it- 

Only in tucli a system can entropy occur 
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elude all connection with the environment. Similarly, such 
voluntarily directed processes as directed thinking and directed 
feeling can be viewed as relatively closed psychological systems 
These functions are based on the principle of the exclusion of 
the inappropriate, or unsuitable, sv-hich might bring about a 
deviation from the chosen patli. The elements that "belong” 
are left to a process of mutual equalization, and meansvhile are 
protected from disturbing influences from outside. Thus after 
some time they reach their "probable” state, which shows its 
stability in, say, a "Jasting” conviction or a "deeply ingrained" 
point of view, etc. How firmly such things are rooted can be 
tested by anyone who has attempted to dissolve such a structure, 
for instance to uproot a prejudice or change a habit of thought. 
In the history of nations tliese changes have cost rivers of blood. 
But in so far as absolute insulation is impossible (except, maybe, 
in pathological cases), the eneigic process continues as develop* 
raent, thougli, beause of "loss by friction,” wiUi lessening 
intensity and decreased potential. 

This ivay of looking at things has long been familiar. Every* 
one speaks of the "storms of youth" which yield to the "tran* 
quJlJuy of age ” We speak, too, of a "confirmed belief* after 
"battling with doubts,” of "relief from inner tension,” and so 
on. This is the, i nvoluntary en ergic.standpoitu shared by every- 
one. For the scientific psychologist, of course, it remains value- 
less so long as he feels no need to estimate ps)chological s-alues, 
while for physiological psychology this problem docs not arise at 
all. Psychiatry, as opposed to psychology, is purely descriptive, 
and until recently it has not concerned itself at all about psycho- 
logical causality, has in fact even denied it. Analytical psy- 
chology, hosvever, svas obliged to take the cnerglc standpoint 
into account, since the causal mechanistic standpoint of Freud- 
ian psychoanalysis svas not riilficicnt to do justice to psychological 
^’alues.'^^alue requires for its explanation a quantitative con- 
cept, and a qualitative concept like sexuality can never serve as 
a substitute. A qiiaiitatn'e concept is always the ilescnpiton cS 
a thing, a substance; whereas a quantitative concept deals with 
relations of intensity and never with a substance or a thing. A 
qualitative concept that does not designate a substance, a thing, 
or a fact is a more or less arbitrary exception, and as such I miist 
count a qualitative, hyposiamed concept of eneigy'. A scientific 
ay 
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causal explanation now and then needs assumptions of this kind, 
yet they must not be taken over merely for the purpose of mak- 
ing an energic standpoint superfluous. The same is true of the 
theory of energy, which at times shows a tendency to deny 
substance in order to become purely teleological or finalistic. 
'To substitute a qualitative concept for energy is inadmissible, 
J j for that would be a specification of energy, which is in fact a 
force. This isould be in biology vitalism, in psychology sexual- 
ism (Freud), or some other “ism,” in so far as it could be sho\sTi 
that the investigators reduced the energ)' of the total psyche to 
one definite force or drive. But drives, as we have sho^vm, are 
specific forms of energy. Energy includes these in a higher 
concept of relation, and it cannot express anything else than the 
relations b eUv een psychological values. 

d. Energ^sm and Dynamism 


58 


What has been said above refers to a pure co nce pt of energ y. 
The concept of energy, like its correlate, the concept of time, is 
on the one hand an immediate, a priori, intuitive idea,^* and on 
the other a concrete, applied, or empirical concept abstracted 
from experience, like all scientific explanatory’ concepts.^^^he 
applied concept of enerp’ always deals with the behaviour of 
forces, with substances in motion; for energy is accessible to 
experience in no other way than through the observation of 
mo\ ing bodies. Hence, in practice, we speak of electrical energy 
and tlie like, as if energy were a definite force. This merging of 


<< Therefore the idea of it is as old as humanuy, ^V’e meet it in the fundamental 
ideas of pnmiuses Cl Lehmann. Mena, der Degnff des •auaerordentUch 
n trkungrvoUen' bet Sudieei-Clkem, and my lemarks in Ttco Essays on Ana- 
lytical Pryehology, par. io8 Hubert and Mauss {Melanges d’histotre des 
religtons, preface, p xxix) also all mana a “ategory" of the undenunding- 
I quote their words seibatim* “fThe categories] consUntJy manifested in tan- 
kage. though not necessarily eapbot in it. «,« as a rule rather in the form of 
habits tJiat govern consaousness. while themsehci unconsaous The notion of 
mana I* one of these principles It u a datum of Unguage; it u implied In a whole 
sCTiet of iudg^cnii and reasonings concerned with attributes which are ih»e 
To a category pccuUar 

by other categories whidi are alwavs opemuse in our minds, those of subsunce 
and cause, etc. 

«ro, (un!.„ dbn.„,on F^ch^hp^, T,pp (,5,5 ^ pp jB.t «k1 
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the applied or empirical concept with tlie intuitive idea of the 
event gives rise to those constant confusions of "energy" witli 
"force.” Similarly, the psychological concept of ene^ is not a 
pure concept, but a concrete and applied concept that appean to 
us in the form of sexual, vual, mental, moral "energy,” and so 
on. In other worcls. it appears in the form of a drive, the unmis- 
takably dynamic nature of which justifies us in making a 
conceptual parallel ivitli physical forces. 

53 The application of the pure concept to the stuff of experi- 
ence necessarily brings about a concretization or visualiration 
of the concept, so that it looks as if a substance had been posited. 
This is the case, for instance, svnh the physicist’s concept of 
e^her, svhich, although a concept, is treated exactly as if it svere 
a su bstance. This confusion is unavoidable, since sve are in- 
capable of imagining a quantum unless it be a quantum of 
something. This something is the substance. Therefore every 
applied concept Is unavoidably hypostaiited, even against our 
will, though we must never forget that what we are dealing with 
is still a concept. 

34 I have suggested callingthe^ncrtfy concept used in analytical 
psychology by the name "libido " The choico of this torn may 
not be ideal in some aspects, yet it seemed lo me that this 
concept merited the name libido if only for reasons of historical 
justice. Freud was the first to follow out these really dynamic, 
psycliological relationships and to present them coherently, 
making use of the convenient term “libido," albeit with a 
specifically sexual connotation in keeping with his general 
starting-point, which was sexuality. Together with "libido" 
Freud used tlie expressions "drive" or "instinct” (e.g., "ego- 
instincts") and "psydiic energy.” Since Freud confines himself 
almost exclusively to sexuality and its manifold ramifications in 
the psyche, the sexual definition of energy as a specific driving 
force is quite sufTident for Ins purpose. In a general psydiologi- 
cal theory, however, it is impossible to use purely sexual energy, 
that is, one specific drive, as an explanatory concept, since 
psychic energy transformation is not merely a matter of sexual 


<» filing here uses Ibe terms Tnefr and fthlneie (!«* “drive." -cgn^drimT follow 
ing Freuds German lermmology Eieods terms have been tram Into English « 
“Jm.incr and -egcKimtincu " Cf. eg. Freud, /nfrurfuetorr Xee/uvs, pp 
EorrowJ 
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dynamics.^xual dynamics is only oi^e parti cular instance in 
the total field of the psyche. This is not to deny its existence, 
but merely to put it in its proper place. 

Since, for our concretistic thinking, the applied concept of 
energy immediately hypostatircs itself as the psycliic forces 
(drives, affects, and other dynamic processes), its concrete char- 
acter is in my view aptly expressed by the term “libido.” Similar 
conceptions have always made use of designations of this kind, 
for instance Schopenhauer's “Will,” Aristotle's opii^, Plato’s 
Eros, Empedocles’ “love and hate of the elements,” or the elan 
vital of Bergson. From these concepts I have borrowed only the 
concrete character of the term, not tlie definition of the concept. 
The omission of a detailed explanation of this in my earlier 
book is responsible for numerous misunderstandings, such as 
the accusation that I have built up a kind of vitalistic concept. 

^ IVhile I do not connect any specifically sexual definition 
isith the t^o^d "libido,” this is not to deny the existence of a 
sexual dynamism any more than any other dynamism, for in- 
stance that of the hunger-drive, etc. As early as 1912 I pointed 
out that my conception of a general life instinct, named libido, 
Sr concept of “psychic energy” which I used in 

The Psychology of Dementia Praecox.” I was, however, guilty 
of a sin of omission in presenting the concept only in its psy- 
c o ogica concreteness and leaving out of account its ineta* 
n ^'’bich is the subject of the present discussion. 

But. by eaving the libido concept sxholly in its concrete form, 
treated it as though it were bypostatized Thus far I am to 
•n I therefore expressly declared. 

published in 1913, that "the 
|lib do mth which we operate is not o niy not concrete.or i-noim, 
Ir-r ^ ^ comp ete X,_a pure hypothesis, a modei or counter, and 

Wafed lnr ’"” « nothing but an abbre- 

nresentatin "cneigic standpoint." In a concrete 

cents uniess*s'^^ * ^ ' never be able to opetate with pure con- 
„ succeed tn expressing the phenomenon mathe- 

tit ■hrsenoal^li'.tgot'dni^ 1!^'"'“' connouuoo. 

pus .Sja p4chS^,Z%r Jr''°" 
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matically. So long as this is imptKsible. the applied concept will 
automatically become hypostatizcd through the data o£ expe- 
rience. ^ 

57 We must note yet another obscurity arising out o£ the con- 
crete use oi the libido concept and of the concept of energy in 
general, namely the confusion, unavoidable in practical expe- 
rience, of energy with the causal concept of effect, which is a 
dynamic and not an ene^c concept at all 

58 The causal mechanistic vietv sees the sequence of facts, 
a-b c-d, as follows a causes b, b causes c, and so on. Here the 
concept of effect appears as the designation of a quality, as a 
"virtue” of the cause, in other words, as a dynamism. The final- 
energic view, on the otiier hand, sees (he sequence thus* <1 b-c are 
means towards the transformation of energy, which ffows cause 
lessly from a, the improbable state, entropically to b c and so to 
the probable state d. Here a causal effect is totally disregarded, 
since only intensities of effect are taken into account. In so far 
as the intensities are the same, we could just as well put w x-y z 
instead of <z h c d 

59 The datum of experience ts in both cases the sequence abed, 
whh the difference that the mechanistic view infers a dynamism 
from the causal effect observed, while the energic I'lew obsen es 
the equivalence of the transformed effect rather than the effect 
of a cause. That is to say, both observe the sequence a be d . the , 
o ne qualitatively , the other ^quantitatively. The causal mode of 
thought abstracts the dynamic concept from the datum of expe- 
rience, while the final vieiv applies its pure concept of energy to 
the field of observation and alloivs it. as it were, to become a 
dynamism Despite their epistemological differences, which are 
as absolute as could be wished, the two modes of observation are 
unavoidably blended in the concept of force, the causal view 
abstracting its pure perception of the operative quality into a 
concept of dynamism, and the final view allowing us pure con- 
cept to become concretized through application Thus the 
mechanist speaks of the ''energy of tbe psychic, while the 
energtst speaks of ‘ psychic energy " From what has been said it 
should be evident that one and the same process takes on differ- 
ent aspects according to the different standpoints from svhich it 
is viewed. 

S» 
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in. FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF THE LIBIDO THEORY 


a. Progression and Regression 

One of the most important cncrgic phenomena of psychic 
life is the progression and regression of libido. Progression could 
be defined as the daily advance of tlie process of psychological 
adaptation. We know that adaptation is not something that is 
achieved once and for all, though there is a tendency to believe 
the contrary. This is due to mistaking a person’s psychic attitude 
for actual adaptation. We can satisfy the demands of adaptation 
only by means of a suitably directed attitude. Consequently, the 
achievement of adaptation is completed in two stages: (i) attain- 
ment of attitude, (2) completion of adaptation by means of the 
attitude. A man s attitude to reality is something extraordinarily 
p enis tent, but the more persistent his mental habitus is, the less 
permanent will be his effective achievement of adaptation. This 
IS the necessary consequence of the continual changes in the 
61 new adaptations demanded by them. 

^ The progression of libido might therefore be said to consist 
in a continual satisfaction of the demands of environmental 
condiuons. This is possible only by means of an attitude, which 
as such js necessanly directed and therefore characterized by a 
certain one-sidedness. Thus it may easily happen that an attitude 
an no longer satisfy the demands of adaptation because changes 
have occurred m the environmental conditions which require 
a feding-attitude that seels 
^ einands oi reality by means of empathy may easily 

In thr^L^n TT" through thinking. 

In hif case the feeling attitude breaks do,™ and the progression 

disinnl“r. T*’' that ,var present before 

content, inVrM **’c psychic value of certain conscious 

reaction, nre, ” '"J'" “"P'casant ii-ay; subjective contents and 
allea and dn r° situation becomes full of 

min^ nn These symptoms indioite a dam- 

brealinffunn^iU^’ '‘“Ppage is always marked by the 

libido the nalr, of opposites. During the progression of 

of mveSe ™ cOKirdinated flow- 

of psychic processes. Their working together makes possible the 
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balanced regularity of these processes, which without this inner 
polarity tvould become onesided and unreasonable. We are 
therefore justified in regarding all extravagant and exaggerated 
behaviour as a loss of balance, because the co-ordinating effect 
of the opposite impulse is obviously lacking. Hence it is essen- 
tial for progression, which is the successful achievement of 
adaptation, that impulse and counter-impulse, positive and 
negative, should reach a state of regular interaction and mutual 
influence. This balancing and combining of pairs of opposites 
can be seen, for instance, in the process of reflection that pre- 
cedes a dtflicult decision. But in the stoppage of libido that 
occurs when progression has become impossible, positive and 
negative can no longer unite in co-ordinated action, because 
both have attained an equal value tvhtch keeps the scales bal- 
anced, The longer the stoppage lasts, the more the value of the 
opposed positions increases; they become enriched with more 
and more associations and attach to themselves an ever-widening 
range of psychic material. The tension leads to conflict, the 
conflict leads to attempts at mutual repression, and if one of the 
opposijig forces is snccessfully repressed a dissociation ensues, a 
splitting of the personality, or disunion with oneself. The stage 
is then set for a neurosis. The acts that follow from such a con- 
dition are unco-ordinated, sometimes pathological, having the 
appearance of symptomatic actions. Although in part normal, 
they are based partly on the repressed opposite which, instead 
of working as an equilibrating force, has an obstructive effect, 
thus hindering the possibility of further progress. 

6* The struggle between the opposites would persist in this 
fruitless way if the process of regression, the backsvard move- 
ment of libido, did not set in svith the outbreak of the conflict. 
Through their collision the opposites are gradually deprived of 
value and depotentiated. This loss of value steadily increases 
and is the only thing perceived by consciousness. It is synony- 
mous Avith regression, for in proportion to the decrease in value 
of the conscious opposites there is an increase in the value of all 
those psychic processes svhich are not concerned with outward 
adaptation and therefore are seldom or never employed con- 
sciously. These psychic facton are for the most part unconscious. 

As the value of the subliminal elements and of the unconsaous 
increases, it is to be e-vpected that they Avill gain influence over 
53 
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the conscious mind. On account of the inhibiting influence 
which the conscious exercises m'cr tlie unconscious, tlie uncon- 
scious values assert themselves at first only indirectly. The in- 
hibition to which they arc subjected is a result of the exclusive 
directedness of conscious contents. (Tliis inhibition is identical 
with what Freud calls the "censor.") The indirect manifestation 
of the unconscious takes the form of disturbances of conscious 
behaviour. In the association experiment they appear as com- 
plex-indicators, in daily life as the "symptomatic actions" fint 
described by Freud, and in neurotic conditions they appear as 
symptoms. 

3 Since regression raises the value of contents that were previ- 
ously excluded from the conscious process of adaptation, and 
ence are either totally unconscious or only "dimly conscious,” 
the psychic elements now being forced over the threshold are 
momentarily useless from the standpoint of adaptation, and for 
this reason are invariably kept at a distance by tlie directed 
psycluc function. The nature of these contents is for all the 
;n Freudian literature. They are not only of an 
" * e-sexual character, but are altogether incompatible con- 
ZlZt tendencies, partly immoral, partly unaesthetic, partly 
an irrational, imaginary nature. TJie obviously inferior 
Jo f?.. ^ contents as regards adaptation has given rise 

habitual of the psychic background which is 

brin^ i ^vritings.” -VVhat the regression 

first sight to be slime 
evaluation anrl*’ - ^**°^*^ ^t a superficial 

a preconceived judgment on the basis of 

tains not 'fi« 

ta ns not merely incompatible and rejected remnants of every- 

the bowels, eventhins Hr-rv^d ^ a hypochondriacal wind is roanng m 

loms into a fm b« U 'T T ***' downwards, it 

[For a much bowdknrcd smlon ** ® inspiration " 

Goerwitz. p 84 Kanta vjti 0/ a Spin/ S«r, irans by Emanuel 

Part II, Canto ui. lines 773--6* o'* Samuel Butler's Hudibras. 

“As svmd P th- Hypochondrias pent 
J but a blast if downward senf 
But If ,t upwards chance w fly 

new UsH, ,„d Proph.cy 
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day Jife, or inconvenient and objectionable animal tendencies, 
but also germs of new life and vital possibilities for the future.™ 
This is one of the great merits of psychoanalysis, that it is not 
afraid to dredge up the incompatible elements, which would be 
a thoroughly useless and indeed reprehensible undertaking were 
it not for tlic possibilities of new life that lie in the repressed 
contents. That this is and must be so is not only proved by a 
w’ealth of practical experience but can also be deduced from the 
following considerations. 

The process of adaptation requires a directed conscious func- 
tion characterized by inner consistency and logical coherence. 
Because it is directed, everything unsuitable must be excluded 
in order to maintain the integrity of direction. The unsuitable 
elements are subjected to inhibition and thereby escape atten- 
tion. Now experience shous tliat there is only one consdously 
directed function of adaptation. If, for example, I have a think- 
ing orientation I cannot at the same time orient myself by 
feeling, because thinking and feeling are two quite different 
functions. In fact, I must carefully exclude feeling if I am to 
satisfy the logical laivs of thinking, so that the thought process 
will not be disturbed by feeling In this case I withdraw as 
much libido as possible from the feeling process, with the result 
chat this function becomes relatively unconscious. Experience 
shows, again, that the orientation is largely habitual: accordingly 
the other unsuitable functions, so far as they are incompatible 
U’ith the prcvaihng attitude, are relatively unconscious, and 
lienee unused, untrained, and undifferentiated. Moreover, on 
the principle of coexistence Uiey necessarily become associated 
with other contents of the unconscious, the inferior and in- 
compatible quality of which I have already pointed out Conse- 
quently, when these functions are activated by regression and so 
reach consciousness, they appear in a somewhat incompatible 
form, disguised and covered up ivith the slime of the deep. 

If we remember that tlie stoppage of libido was due to the 
failuTe of tUt conscious attitude, we can nmv understand ivhat 
valuable seeds he in the unconscious contents activated by re- 
gression. They contain the elements of tliat other function 
so Though professional satiety with neurouc pnrcalitiei makes the analyst scepti 
cal. a generaUzed judgment from the pathologwat angle has the disadvantage of 
being always biased. 
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which was excluded by the consaous attitude and which would 
be capable of effectively complementing or even of replacing 
the inadequate conscious attitude If thinking fails as the 
adapted function, because it is dealing with a situation to which 
one can adapt only by feeling then the unconscious material 
activated by regression will contain the missing feeling func 
tion, although still in embryonic form, archaic and undeveloped 
Similarly, m the opposite type, regression would activate a 
thinking function that would effectively compensate the made 
quate feeling 


’ By activating an unconscious factor, regression confronts 
consciousness with the problem of the psyche as opposed to the 
problem of outward adaptation It is natural that the conscious 
mmd should fight against accepting the regressive contents yet 
It is finally compelled by the impossibility of further progress to 
submit to the regressive values In other words regression leads 
to the necessity of adapting to the inner world of the psyche 
7 Just as adaptation to the environment may fail because of 
the one sidedness of the adapted function so adaptation to the 
inner world may fail because of the one sidedness of the function 
m question For instance, if the stoppage of libido was due to 
the failure of the thinking attitude to cope with the demands 
ot outward adaptation, and if the unconscious feeling function 
IS activated by regression, there is only a feeling attitude towards 
he inner world This may be sufficient at first but m the long 
ran It will cease to be adequate and the thinking function will 
e o e enlisted too just as the reverse was necessary when 
'.u ^ complete orientation 

u ' "'Oi'ld becomes necessary until such time as 
Once the adaptation is achieved, 

progression can begin again 

thc^vtff progression and regression is portrayed m 

have shL 'I'c wha e dragon worked out by Frobenius « as I 
fnars sorfFl Symbols of Transformation 

mem of hh.L n' , *>"n''o'‘cal exponent of the mov^^ 

and the iniim " dragon is the regressive direction 

“Idan Zn? "■S'- journey ) with its 

t events symbolizes the effort to adapt to the conditions 


*1 Da* Zetlatler des Sonnengottes 
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of the psjchic inner world The complete swallowing up and 
disappearance of the hero m the belly of the dragon represents 
the complete withdrawal of interest from the outer world The 
overcoming of tlie monster from within is the achievement of 
adaptation to the conditions of the inner world and the emer 
gence ( slipping out ) of the hero from the monsters belly with 
the help of a bird which happens at the moment of sunrise 
symbolizes the recommencement of progression 

It IS diaracteristic that the monster b^ins the night sea 
joumc) to the East, le, towards sunrise, while the hero is 
engulfed m its belly This seems to me to indicate that regres 
Sion IS not necessarily a retrograde step m the sense of a back 
wards development or degeneration but rather represents a 
necessary phase of development The individual is however 
not consciously aware that he is developing he feels himself to 
be in a compulsive situation tint resembles an early mfontilc 
state or even an embryonic condition within the womb It is 
only if he remains stuck m this condition that we can speak of 
involution or degeneration 

Again progression should not be confused witli develop 
merit, for the continuous flow or current of life is not necessarily 
development and differentiation From primeval times certain 
plant and animal species have remained at a standstill without 
further differentiation and jet have continued in evistcnce In 
the same way the psychic life of man can be progressive without 
evolution and regressive without involution Evolution and 
involution have as a matter of fact no immediate connection 
with progression and regression since the latter are mere life- 
movements which, notwithstanding their direction actually 
have a static character They correspond to what Goethe has 
aptly described as systole and diastole “ 

I Many objections have been raised against the view that 
myths represent psychological facts People are very loath to 

ea D astole is an extravcrsion of 1 Mdo spread ng through the ent re universe 
lystole is lu coniiacWon inio ihe indrv dual the monad f Systole the conscio u 
powerful contraction that brings forth the ind vidual and diastole the long ng to 
embrace the AIL Chamberlaio Coell e p 57 > ) To remain in cither of these 
attitudes means death (p 571) hence the one t)pe Is msufTc ent and needs com 
plement ng b> the opposite function fK » excJusirelj- in the 

receptive attitude if d aside pers sts mdefinilely then there mteis into his 
psychic I fe as into his bod ly 1 fe er ppl ng and finaUy death Only action can 
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alT/JX f that the myth is some kind of explanatory 

Th?r^v^ T‘“ ■ “««oro’og‘caI, or vegetative processes 
tolled “P’^natoiy tendencies is certainly Lt to be 

exDlanatn™ P™°f ‘hat myths also have an 

“o^ whvTb “"u"- t«th the ques 

It IS essenti w ttyths explain things in this allegorical nay? 

P”>".t.ve gets this ex 
primitives need^ rom, for it should not be forgotten that the 
as It IS with us H ° ““sal explanations is not nearly so great 

tn weaving fables wfclrsee almo^f ^ 

mythical fantasies arise P='“™“ how 

themselves as images or chams^on^' ‘ 1°“^ ‘ 

of the unconsrtm.s , a ™3*ns of ideas that force their way out 

the character of re " "[!'™ *hey are recounted they often have 

Thatishrm thsTrrLT^^^^ 

from the unconscious ^ ^ mason avhy the fantasies 

myths But in so far as th ™“ch m common with primitive 
the unconscious and nn^ “ "°‘hmg but a projection from 

PnderstanSe tto ,ve shoX““ ="■ “ “ 

myth motifs and that mvth. , ® ®'!!'"'hei'e come upon the same 
phenomena ^ *'* actually represent typical psychic 

regression are to' be'und ” Processes of progression and 

“ally dynamic pmce^sershlmT®'””^ 

Progression might be com sufficiently clear 

from a mountain into a ^ 'vatercourse that flows 

analogous to a specific ohlJ* damming up of hbido is 

tuch as a dike! S direction of the flow 

into the potential enenrv of™* hinetic energy of the flow 
the water is forced int^ u Thus dammed bad- 

damming it reaches a leveUbat” d as a result of the 

direction Perhaps it will n P®™'“ « to flow off in another 
arising from the difFereno#. ^ channel svhere the energy 

tricity by means of a turbin" “ transformed into elec 

as a model tor the npi-, “^“sformation might serve 

progression brought about by ?he dam 


ixhich creates a firmlf 
e resolute must be 
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is mmg up and regression, i« dianged character being indicated 
by the new way in which the energy now manifests itself. In 
this process of transformation tire principle of equivalence has 
a special heuristic s-alue: the intensity of progression reappears 
,.j in the intensity of regression. 

It is not an essential postulate of the energic standpoint that 
there must he progression and regression of libido, only that 
^ there must be equir^lcnt transfonnations, for eneigetics is con- 
^ cerned only with quantity and makes no attempt to e\plain 
quality. Thus progression and regression are specific processes 
^ which must be conceived as d^manric, and which as such are 
conditioned by the qualiues of matter. They cannot in any 
sense he derived from tlie essential nature of the concept of 
^ energy, though in their reciprocal relations they can only be 
' understood energically. IVhy progression and regression should 
' e.xist at all cm only be explained by the qualities of matter, that 
is by means of a mechanistic-causal hypotliesis. 

*'1 Progression as .1 continuous process of adaptation to en- 
'' vironmental conditions springs from the vital need for sucli 
i adaptation Necessity enforces complete orientation to these 
r conditions and the suppression of all those tendencies and possi- 
* bilities which subserve individuation. 

S Regression, on (he ocher hand, as an adaptation to the con- 
' ditions of the inner world, springs from the vital need to satisfy 
' the demands of individuation. Man is not a machine m the sense 
that he can consistently maintain the same output of srork. He 
can meet the demands of outer necessity m an ideal way only 
if he is also adapted to his own inner world, tliat is, if he is m 
harmony sviih himself Conversely, he can only adapt to his 
inner world and achiev'^e harmony with himself when be is 
adapted to the environmental conditions. As experience shoivs, 
the one or the other function can be neglected only for a time. 

If, for example, there is only onesided adaptation to the outer 
world svhile tlie inner one is neglected, the value of the inner 
world will gradually inCTCase, and this shosvs itself in the irrup- 
tion of peisonal elements into the sphere of outer zdaptation. I 
once sasv a drastic instance of this: A manufacturer svho had 
svorked his ivay up to a high level of success and prosperity be- 
gan to remember a certain phase of his youth svhen he took 
great pleasure in art. He felt the need to return to tliese pursuits. 
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and began making artistic designs for the wares he manufac* 
tured. The result ivas that nobody wanted to buy these artistic 
products, and the man became bankrupt after a few years. His 
mistake lay in carrying over into tlie outer world what belonged 
to the inner, because he misundeisiood the demands of individ- 
uation. So striking a failure of a function that tvas adequately 
adapted before can only be explained by this typical misunder- 
standing of the inner demands. 

Although progression and regression are causally grounded 
in the nature of the life-processes on the one hand and in en- 
vironmental conditions on the other, yet, if we look at them 
energically, we must think of them only as a means, as transi- 
tional stages in the flow of energy. Looked at from this angle, 
progression and the adaptation resulting therefrom are a means 
to recession, to a manifestation of the inner world in the outer. 
In this tvay a new means is created for a changed mode of pro- 
gression, bringing better adaptation to environmental condi- 
tions. 


b. E.xtTaversion and IntroveTsion 

' regression can be brouglit into relationship 

with extraversion and introversion: progression, as adaptation 
to outer conditions, could be regarded as extraversion; regres- 
sion, as adaptation to inner conditions, could be regarded 
introversion. But this parallel would give rise to a great deal of 
conceptual confusion, since progression and regression are at 
best only vague analogies of extraversion and introversion. In 
“e latter two concepts represent dynamisms of a differ- 
ent kind from progression and regression. These are dynamic 
oras o a specifically detennined transformation of cneigy. 

‘""“version, as their names suggest, 
SLln P^gvession and by regression. Pr<> 

forms' either™^,'^ ' ™°vement can occur in two different 

nantiv inHnpn ^ a *?verted. when the progression is predonii* 
introverted wf' ■ ^ "‘'j^ets and environmental conditions, or 
S^for more r "> ‘he conditions of the 

^S'on ^n u’’': "“Ubjective factor"). Similarly. 

P ceed along tsvo lines: either as a retreat from 
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the outsklc tvorW (introversion), or as a flight into extravagant 
^fiericncc of the outside avotIcI (extraversion), railure in the 
first case drhes a man into a state of dull brooding, and in the 
second case in to leading the life of a u-astrel. These two different 
iva)^ of reacting, svluch I Ime called introversion and extra- 
v'cnion, correspond to tuo opposite types of attitude and are 
described in detail in my book Psychologtcat Types. 

8 Libido moscs not only forwards and bachs\ards, but also out- 
wards and inwards The psychology of the latter movement is 
described at some length in my book on types, so I can refrain 
from further elaboration here. 

c. The Canabiation of Libido 

3 In my Symbols of Transformation (pars 203f) I used the 
expression "canalization of libido" to characterize the process of 
cncrgic transformation or conversion I mean by tins a transfer 
of psychic intensities or values from one content to another, a 
process conesponding to the physical transformation of energy; 
for example, in tlic steam engine the conversion of heat into the 
pressure of steam and then into the energy of motion. Simifarly, 
the energy of certain psychological phenomena is converted by 
suitable means into odier dynamisms In the above-mentioned 
book I have given examples of these transfonnation processes 
and need not elaborate (hem here. 

' When Nature is left to hencif, energy is transformed along 
the line of its natural "gradiem '* In (his way natural phenom- 
ena are produced, but not "work ” So also man when left to 
himself lives as a natural phenomenon, and, in the propei 
meaning of the word, produces no nork. It is culture that pro- 
vides the machine whereby the mtural gradient is exploited for 
the performance of work That man should ever have invented 
this machine must be due to something rooted deep in Ins 
nature, indeed in the nature of the living organism as such For 
living matter is itself a tninsfonner of energy, and in some 
way as yet unknown life participates m the transformation 
process. Life proceeds, as it were, by making use of natural 
physical and chemical conditions as a means to its own exist- 
ence. The living body is a maclime for converting the energies 
it uses into other dynamic manifestations that are tlieir 
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equivalents. We cannot say that physical energy is transformed 
into life, only that its transformation is the expression of life. 

In tlie same svay that the living body as a whole is a machine, 
other adaptations to physical and chemical conditions have the 
value of machines tliat make other forms of transformation 
possible. Thus all the means an animal employs for safeguard- 
ing and furthering its existence— apart from the direct nourish- 
ment of its body— can be regarded as machines that exploit the 
natural gradient for the performance of work. ^Vhen llie beaver 
fells trees and dams up a river, this is a performance conditioned 
by its differentiation. Its difTerentiaiion is a product of what one 
might call “natural culture,'* which functions as a transformer 
of energy, as a machine. Similarly human culture, as a natural 
product of differentiation, is a macliinc: first of all a technical 
one tliat utilizes natural conditions for the transformation of 
physical and chemical energy, but also a psycluc machine that 
utilizes psychic conditions for the transformation of libido. 

Just as man has succeeded in inventing a turbine, and, by 
conducting a flow of water to it, in transforming the latter’s 
kinetic energy into electricity capable of manifold applications, 
so he has succeeded, witli the help of a psychic mechanism, in 
converting natural instincts, which w’ould otherwise follow their 
gradient without performing work, into other dynamic forms 
that are productive of W'ork. 


The transformation of instinctual energy is achieved by its 
canalization into an analogue of the object of instinct. Just as a 
power station imitates a waterfall and thereby gains possession 
o Its energy, so the psychic mechanism imitates the instinct and 
is thereby enabled to apply its energy for special purposes. A 
ceremony performed by the 
Wachandi, of Australia." They dig a hole in the ground, oval 
n shape and set about with bushes so that it looks like a 
genitals. Then they dance round this hole, holding 
thev tutiution of an erect penis. As 

n? ^P“rs into the hole, shout- 

a ''™‘='kal" (not a pit, not a pit, but 

allowed to Sokaf a wom^'”™’' P”“"P““ “ 
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4 By means of the hole the Wachandx make an analogue of the 
female genitals the object of natural instinct By the reiterated 
shouting and the ecstasy of die dance they suggest to themselves 
that the hole is really a vuh'a and in order not to have this 
illusion disturbed by the real object of instinct none may look 
at a ivoman There can be no doubt that this is a canalization of 
energy and its transference to an analogue of the original object 
by means of the dance (which is rcallj a mating play as with 
birds and other animals) and by imitating the sexual act®* 
j This dance has a special significance as an earth impregna 
tion ceremony and therefore takes place in the spring It is a 
magical act for the purpose of transferring libido to the earth 
avhereby the earth acquires a special psychic value and becomes 
an object of expectation The mind then busies itself with tlie 
earth and in turn is affected by it so that there is a possibility 
and es en a probability that man will give it his attention svhich 
IS the psychological prerequisite for cultivation Agnculture did 
m fact arise though not exclusively from the formation of 
sexual analogies The bridal bed in the field is a canalization 
ccremon) of this kind on a spring night tlie farmer takes his 
wife into the field and has intercourse with her there in order 
to make the earth fruitful In this way a very close analogy is 
established which acts like a diannel that conducts vrater from 
a river to a power station The instinctual energy becomes 
closely assoaated with the field so that the cultu'ation of it 
acquires the value of a sexual act This association assures a 
permanent flow of interest to the field whicli accordingly exerts 
an attraction on the cultivator He is thus induced to occupy 
himself svith the field in a svay that is obviously beneficial to 
fertility 

As Meringer has convincingly shown the association of 
libido (also in the sexual sense) and agriculture xs expressed m 
linguistic usage The putting of libido into the earth is 
acliieved not by sexual analogy alone but by the magic touch 
as in the custom of rolling (wahen u alert) m the field “ 

64 Cf ihc obsenation in Pechuel Loesebe vtm ioango p 38 

dancers scrape the ground w ih one looi 2nd at the same woe carry out speafic 
abdom nal movements 

6» Worter und Sachen Cf Symbeb of Tnasforputt on p 150 n *J 
6*MannhaTdt tVaU vnd FeldkuUt J pp ^Soff 
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To primitive man the canalization of libido is so concrete a 
thing that he even feels fatigue from work as a state of being 
sucked dry” by the daemon of the field. All major under- 
takings and efforts, such as tilling the soil, hunting, w’ar, etc, 
are entered upon with ceremonies of magical analogy or with 
preparatory incantations which quite obviously have the psy- 
chological aim of canalizing libido into the necessary activity. 
In the buffalo dances of the Taos Pueblo Indians tlie dancers 
represent both the hunters and the game. Through the excite- 
ment and pleasure of the dance the libido is channelled into the 
form of hunting activity. The pleasure required for this is pro- 
duced by rhythmic drumming and the stirring chants of the old 
men who direct the whole ceremony. It is well known that old 
people live in tlieir memories and love to speak of tlieir former 
deeds; this "warms” them. Warmth "kindles,” and thus die 
o ^ men in a sense give the first impulse to the dance, to the 
mimetic ceremony whose aim is to accustom the young men and 
° prepare them for it psychologically- 

Similar rttes d entree are reported of many primitive tribes.®* A 
nP atningc ceremony of the Aninias, 

fl trihl consists in first stirring to anger the members of 

® for an expedition of revenge. This is 

done by the leader tying the hair of the dead man to be avenged 
Therf penis of the man who is to be made angry- 

£orm!n<»'. I'Heels on the man and embraces him as i£ per- 
£t is supposed that in this 
avcnee th will begin to bum with desire to 

to brincr point o£ the ceremony is obviously 

the acquaintance o£ each individual ui* 

dead ^ *rian, so that each is made ready to avenge the 

much is complexity of such ceremonies shows hoW 

TeveX river-bed 

mStL .1^ unaccustomed activity. The modem 

mmd thinks this can be done by a mere decision of the will and 
Ibid . p. 483 

pp aaSff^ survey in Livj Bruhl, flow Natives Think, trans by Cl«^' 

(rubii, p 560 Spencer and Gillen, The Northern Tubes of Central Aus 
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that It can dispense with all magjcil ceremonies— which explains 
' why It was so long at a loss to undentand them properly But 
! when we remember tliat primitive man is much more uncon 
scions, much more of a ' natural phenomenon" than sve are, and 
has next to no knowledge of what we call “will” then it is easy 
to understand svhy he needs complicated ceremonies svhere a 
simple act of \n\\ is sufficient for ns \Ve are more conscious, 
that is to say more domesticated In the course of the millennia 
s\e have succeeded not only m conquering the wild nature all 
round us, but in subduing our own wildness— at least tempo- 
rarily and up to a point At all events we have been acquiring 
"will," 1 e , disposable energy, and though it may not amount 
to much It is nevertheless more than the primitive possesses We 
no longer need magical dances to make us ' strong for svhat- 
ever we svant to do, at least not m ordinary cases But when ise 
have to do somedung that exceeds our powers, something that 
might easily go ivrong, then we solemnly lay a foundation stone 
nitli the blessing of the Church, or we chnsten” a ship as she 
slips from the docks, in time of war we assure ourselves of the 
help of a patriotic God, the sweat of fear forcing a fervent prayer 
from the Jips of the stoutest So it only needs slightly insecure 
conditions for the ' magical formalities to be resuscitated m the 
most natural way Through these ceremonies the deeper emo- 
uonal forces are released, conviction becomes blind autosug 
gcstion, and the psychic field of vision is narrowed to one fixed 
point on ^vhich the ivhole weight of the unconscious forces is 
concentrated And it is, indeed, an objective fact that success 
attends the sure rather than the unsure 

d Symbol Formation 

The psychological mechanism that transforms energy js the 
symbol I mean by this a real symbol and not a sign The Wa 
chandi s hole in the earth is not asign for thegenitals of a woman, 
bac a sywhol that stands for the idea of the earth w oman w ho is 
to be made fruitful To mistake it for a human woman would 
be to interpret the sj-mbol scmiotically, and this would fatally 
disturb the value of the ceremony It is for this reason that 
none of the dancers may look at a woman The mecliainsm 
would be destroyed by a semiotic mterpretation-it would be like 
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smashing the supply pipe o£ a turbine on the ground that it 
was a very unnatural waterfall that OY\cd its existence to 
the repression of natural conditions I am far from sug 
gesting that the semiotic interpretation is meaningless, it is not 
only a possible interpretation but also a very true one 
Its usefulness is undisputed in all those cases where nature 
is merely thwarted without any effective work resulting from U 
But the semiotic interpretation becomes meaningless when it is 
applied exclusively and schematically— when, m short, it ignores 
the real nature of the symbol and debases it to a mere sign 
9 The first achievement wrested by primitive man from m 
stinctual energy, through analogy building, is magic A cere 
mony is magical so long as it does not result in effective work 
but preserves the state of expectancy In that case the energy is 
canalized into a new object and produces a new dynamism 
which in turn remains magical so long as it does not create 
effective work The advantage accruing from a magical cere 
mony is that the newly invested object acquires a working poien 
tial m relation to the psyche Because of its value it has a 
determining and stimulating effect on the imagination, so that 
or a ong time the mind is fascinated and possessed by it This 
gives nse to actions that arc performed m a half playful ivay 
the magical object, most of them rhythmical in character A 
good example is those South American rock drawings which 
consist of furrows deeply engraved in the hard stone They were 
ma e y the Indians playfully retracing the furrows again and 
again with stones over hundreds of years The content of the 
drawings is difficult to interpret, but the activity bound up with 
them IS incomparably more significant « 

exerted on the mind by the magically effec 
consequences Through a sus- 

A<! -itfP t ^ j*" would othenvise have escaped him 

wav discoveries have actually been made m this 

Umil late ?n T I'iVA the mother of science 

noth nl n,h .n" what we today call science was 

Xse ilni " ^ this IS alchem)^ 

y ism shows quite unmistakably the pnnciple of 

OOKoch CrOnb^g F.bzcchnunsen 
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transformation of energy described above, and indeed the 
later alchemists were fully conscious of this fact^i But only 
through the development of magic into science, that is, through 
the advance from the stage of mere expectation to real technical 
svork on the object, have we acquired that mastery over the 
forces of nature of which the age of magic dreamed. Even the 
alchemist s dream of the transmutation of the elements has been 
fulhlled, and magical action at a distance has been realized by 
the discovery of electricity. So we have every reason to value 
symbol formation and to render homage to the symbol as an 
instimable means of utilizing the mere instinctual flow of 
energy For effective tvork. A tvaterfaJl is certainly more bemtikil 
than a power-station, but dire necessity teacJies us to value elec- 
tric light and electrified industry more highly than the superb 
wastefulness of a waterfall that delights us for a quarter of an 
hour on a holiday walk. 

Just as in physical nature only a very small portion of natural 
energy can be converted into a usable form, and by far the 
greater part must be left to work itself oat unused in natural 
phenomena, so in our psjchic nature only a small part of the 
total energy can be diverted from its natural flow. An incom- 
parably greater part cannot be utilized by us, but goes to sustain 
the regular course of life Hence the libido b apportioned by 
nature to the various functional systems, from which it cannot 
be wholly withdraivn. The libido is invested in these functions 
as a specific force that cannot be transformed. Only where a 
symbol offers a steeper gradient than nature is it possible to 
canalize libido into other forms. The history of civilization has 
amply demonstrated that man possesses a relative surplus of 
energy tliat is capable of application apart from the natural flow. 
The fact that the symbol makes tin's deflection possible proves 
that not all the libido is bound up m a form that enforces the 
natural flow, but that a certain amount of energy remains over, 
ivhich could be called excess libido. It is conceivable that tins 
excess may be due to failure of the firmly organized functions 
to equalize differences in intensity. They might be compared to 
a system of svaier-pipes whose diameter is too small to draw off 
the water that is being steadily supplied. The water would then 
«i Siifaerer. Problems of Mysticism and Its Symbolism: also Rosencreuti. Chymtseht 
Hochuit (1616) 
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have to flow off in one way or another. From tliis excess libido 
certain psychic processes arise whicii cannot be explained— or 
only very inadequately— as the result of merely natural condi- 
tions. How are we to explain religious processes, for instance, 
whose nature is essentially symbolical? In abstract form, symbols 
are religious ideas; in the form of action, they are rites or cere- 
monies. They are the manifestation and expression of excess 
libido. At the same time they arc stepping-stones to new activi- 
ties, which must be called cultural in order to distinguish them 
from the instinctual functions that run their regular coune 
according to natural law. 

I have called a symbol that converts energy a "libido ana- 
logue." By this I mean an idea that can give equi\'alcnt ex- 
pression to the libido and canali2e it into a form different from 
the original one. Mythology offere numerous equivalents of this 
kind, ranging from sacred objects such as churingas, fetishes, 
etc., to the figures of gods. The rites witlt whidi the sacred 
objects are surrounded often reveal very clearly their nature as 
transfoimers of energy. Thus the primitive rubs his churinga 
rhythmically and takes tlie magic power of the fetish into him* 
self, at the same time giving it a fresh "charge." « A higher stage 
of the same line of thought is the idea of the totem, which is 
closely bound up with the beginnings of tribal life and leads 
straight to the idea of the palladium, the tutelary tribal deity, 
md to the idea of an organized human community in general. 
The transformation of libido through the symbol is a process 
that has been going on ever since the beginnings of humanity 
an continues still. Symbols were never devised consciously, but 
were always produced out of the unconscious by way of revela- 
uon or intuition.^ In view of the close connection between 
mythological symbols and dream-symbols, and of the fact that 
the dream is "le dieu des sauvages,” it is more than probable 
mat most of the historical symbols derive directly from dreams 
ijymbou of Tramformattan. par. 146 es Spencer and Gdlen, p 277- 
vironm^' to Understand and to control his en- 

svhX.?. T,? Ki ^ iho process was unconsaous The mattert 

lav both r.mM j ^ existed latent in the pnmiuve brain, there, undefined, 
MoU° r L , 7 “ “‘"■“Sh -"any age, „E ,a„,gery. 6 r,t one and -Mn 

ra°lcoLT, atIhJend of .he 

are oL c"a„,ey, rZ’ JlToirsL"" 
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: or are at least influenced by Uiem.«* We Inow tliat this is true 
: of the choice of totem, and (here is similar evidence regarding 
the choice of gods. This age-old function of the symbol is still 
I present today, despite tlie fact that for many centuries the trend 
I of mental development has been tosvards the suppression of 
' individual symbol-formation. One of the first steps in this direc- 
tion Avas the setting up of an oflUcial state religion, a funlier step 
was the extermination of polytheism, first attempted in the re- 
forms of Amenophis IV, We imow the extraordinary part played 
by Christianity in the suppression of individual symbol forma- 
tion, But as the intensity of the Christian idea begins to fade, a 
recrudescence of individual symbol formation may be expected. 
The prodigious increase of Christian sects since the eighteenth 
century, the century of "enlightenment,” bears eloquent witness 
to this. Christian Science, theosophy, anthroposophy, and 
“Afazdaznan” are further steps along the same path. 

3 In practical ivork with our patients we come upon symbol- 
formations at every turn, the purpose of which is the trans- 
formation of libido. At the beginning of treatment we find the 
symbol-forming process at work, but in an unsuitable form that 
offers the libido too low a gradient. Instead of being converted 
into effective svork, the libido floivs off unconsciously along the 
old channels, that is, into archaic sex«.il fantasies and fantasy 
activities. Accordingly the patient remains at war with himself, 
in other words, neurotic. In such cases analysis in the strict sense 
is indicated, 1 e., the reductive psychoanalytic method inaugu- 
rated by Freud, which breaks dowm all inappropriate symbol- 
formations and reduces them to their natural elements The 
power-station, situated too high and unsuitably constructed, is 
dismantled and separated into its original components, so that 
the natural flow is restored. The unconscious continues to pr^ 
duce symbols which one could obviously go on reducing to their 
elements ad infinitum. 

But man can never rest content with the natural course of 
tilings, because he ahvays has an excess of libido Uiat cm be 
offered a more favourable gradient tlian the merely natural one. 
For this reason he will inevitably seek it. no matter how often 

es ■ Dreams are lo the savage man what the Bible is to us-lhe source “f 
revelation '* Gaischet. •‘The Klamaih Indians of South Western Oregon." aied 
in Ltvy BrttW, p. 57. 
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he may be forced back by reduction to the natural gradient We 
ha\e therefore reached the conclusion that ixhen the unsuitable 
structures ha^e been reduced and the natural course of things 
IS restored, so that there is some possibility of the patient living 
a normal life, the reductive process should not be continued 
further Instead, symbol formation should be reinforced in a 
synthetic direction until a more favourable gradient for the 
excess Jibido is found Reduction to the natural condition is 
neither an ideal state nor a panacea If the natural state were 
really the ideal one, then the primitive would be leading an 
enviable existence But that is by no means so, for aside from 
all the other sorrows and hardships of human life the pnmitive 
is tormented by superstitions, fears, and compulsions to such 
a degree that, if he lived in our civilization, he could not be 
descnbed as other than profoundly neurotic, if not mad What 
would one say of a European who conducted himself as follows’ 
—A Negro dreamt that he was pursued by his enemies, caught, 
and burned alive The next day he got his relatives to make a 
fire and told tliem to hold his feet m it, in order, by this apotro- 
paic ceremony, to avert the misfortune of which he had 
dreamed He was so badly burned that for many months he was 
unable to vsalk** 

9j Mankind was freed from these fears by a continual process 
of symbol formation that leads to culture Reversion to nature 
must therefore be followed by a synthetic reconstruction of the 
symbol Reduction leads down to the primitive natural man 
and his peculiar mentality Freud directed his attention mainly 
to the ruthless desire for pleasure Adler to the "psychoiogy of 
prestige These are certainly two quite essential peculiarities 
of the primitive psyche, but they are far from being the only 
on« For the sake of completeness we would have to mention 
other characteristics of the primitive, such as his playful, mysti 
cal. or heroic" tendencies, but above all that outstanding 
quality of the pnmuuc mind, which is its subjecUon to supra 
personal powers, be they instincts, affects, superstitions, fan 
tasies, magicians, witches, spirits, demons or gods Reduction 
leads back to the subjection of the primitive, which civilized 
man hopes he had escaped And just as reduction makes a man 
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a^vare of Ins subjection to these poucrs ind tlius confronts 
him with a nther dangerous problem so the symthctic treatraem 
of the symbol brings him to the religious question not so much 
to the problem of present day religious creeds as to the religious 
problem of priniime man In the face of the \ery real poucrs 
that dominate him only an equally real fact can offer help and 
protection Jso intellectual system but direct experience only 
can counterbalance the blind poiver of the instincts 
9® Over against the polymorphism of the primiincs instinctuil 
nature tliere stands the regulating principle of individuation 
Multiplicit) and inner division are opposed by an integrative 
unity whose power is as great as that of the mstincu Together 
they form a pair of opposites necessary for self regulation often 
spoken of as mture and spirit These conceptions are rooted in 
psychic conditions between whidi human consciousness fluctu 
ates like the pointer on the scales 

The primitive mentality can be directly experienced by us 
only in the form of the infantile ps)che tint still lives in our 
memories The peculiarities of this psyche are conceived by 
Freud justly enough as infantile sexuality for out of this ger 
minal state there develops the later mature sexual being Freud 
however derives all sorts of other mental pecuhintics from this 
infantile germinal state so that n begins to look as if the mmd 
Itself came from a prelimmarj sexual stage and were consc 
qiiently nochingmore than an offshoot of scxinhiy Freud over 
looks the fact that the mhntile polyvalent germinal state is 
not just a singularly penenc preliminary stage of normal and 
mature sexuality it seems perverse because it is a prclimmary 
stage not only of adult sexuality but also of the whole mental 
mike up of the individual Out of the inhntile germinal state 
there develops the complete adult man hence the germinal 
state is no more exclusively sexual than js the mmd of the grown 
man In it arc hidden not merely the beginnings of adult life 
but also the whole ancestral heritage whidi iv of vmlimucd 
extent This heritage includes not only instincts from the am 
mal stage but all those differentiations tin: Invc left hereditary 
traces behind Uiem Thus every child is born vuth an immeme 
split in his makeup on one side he is more or less like an 
animal on the other side he is the final embodiment of an ag^ 
old and endlessly complicated sum of iiercditary factors Tins 
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split accounts tor the tension of the germinal state and does 
much to explain the many puzzles of child psychology, which 
certainly has no lack o£ them 

i If now, by means of a reductive procedure, we uncover the 
infantile stages of the adult psyche, we find as its ultimate basis 
germs containing on the one hand the later sexual being in 
statu nascendi, and on the other all those complicated precondi 
tions of the civilized being This is reflected most beautifully in 
children’s dreams Many of them are very simple “childish" 
dreams and are immediately understandable, but others contain 
possibilities of meaning that almost make one’s head spin, and 
things that repeal their profound significance only in the light 
of primitive parallels This other side is the mind in mice 
Childhood, therefore, is important not only because various 
warpings of instinct have their origin there, but because this is 
the time when, temfying or encouraging, those far seeing 
dreams and images appear before the soul of the child, shaping 
his whole destiny, as well as those retrospective intuitions which 
reach back far beyond the range of childhood expenence into 
the life of OUT ancestors Thus in the child psyche the natural 
condition is already opposed by a ‘ spiritual’ one It is recog 
nized that man living in the state of nature is m no sense merely 
"natural" like an animal, but sees, believes, fears, worships 
tilings whose meaning is not at all discoverable from the condi 
tions of his natural environment Their underlying meaning 
leads us in fact far aivay from all that is natural, obvious, and 
easily intelligible, and quite often contrasts most sharply with 
the natural instincts We have only to think of all those grue 
some rues and customs against which every natural feeling rises 
in revolt, or of all those beliefs and ideas which stand in 
insuperable contradiction to the evidence of the facts All this 
dnves us to the assumption that the spiritual pnnaple (what- 
ever that ma> be) asserts iiseU against the merely natural condi 
tions with incredible strength One can say that this too is 
natural," and tliat both have iheir origin in one and the same 
nature I do not in the least doubt this origin, but must point 
out that this natural ’ something consists of a conflict between 
two principles, to which you can gue this or that name accord 
opposition IS the expression, and 
perhaps also the basis, of the tension we call psychic energy 
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93 _ For theoretical reasons as svell there must be some such ten- 
sion o£ opposites in the child, othenvise no energy would be 
possible, for, as Heraclitus has said, “w’ar is the father of all 
things.” As I have remarked, tfiis condict can be undentood as 
an opposition between the profoundly primiihe nature of the 
newborn infant and hts highly differentiated inheritance. Tlic 
natural man is characterized by unmitigated instinctuality, by 
his being completely at the mercy of his instincts. The inlier- 
itance that opposes this condition consists of mnemonic deposits 
accniing from all the experience of his ancestors. People are 
inclined to view this hypothesis with scepticism, thinking that 
"inherited ideas" are meant. There is n.itnrally no question of 
that. It is rather a question of inherited possibilities of ideas, 
"paths" that have gradually been traced out through the cumii 
lative experience of our ancestors To deny the inheritance of 
these paths would he tantamount to denying the inheritance of 
the brain. To be consistent, such sceptics would have to assert 
that the child is bom with (be bram of an ape. Hut since it is 
bom with a human brain, this must sooner or later begin to 
function in a human way. and it will necessarily begin at the 
level of the most recent ancestors. Naturally this functioning 
remains profoundly unconscious to tfie child. At first he tv con 
scions only of the instincts and of what opposes these instincts- 
namely, his parents. For this reason the child Jms no notion that 
what stands in Iiis way may be within himself Rightly or 
WTongly it is projected on to the parents. This infantile prcjii 
dice is so tenacious that we doctors often have the greatest 
difficulty in persuading our patients th.it (lie wicked father who 
forbade everyxhing is far more inside than outside themwhes 
Everything that works from the unconscious appe.irs projected 
on others Not that these others arc wholly wiiliom blame, for 
even the worst projection Is at least hung on a hook, pcrliapv a 
\ ery small one. but still a hook offered by the other person 
00 Although our inheritance consists of psychological paths, it 
was nevertheless mental processes in our anccsinn that iraml 
these paths. If they came to consciousness again in the indivul 
ual, they can do so only m the form of other mental pr^essev. 
and although lh«e processes can become conscious onlf rliroiish 
individiial experience and consequcnd)- appear as ■"'b* 
acquisitions, tliey are nevertheless ptexac.steni traces sdiicl, arc 
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Ding an sich, but only of a human conception which as such is 
a legitimate object of science.) 

■05 Although the God concept is a spiritual principle far excel- 
lence, the collective metaphysical need nevertheless msuts that 
it is at the same time a conception of the First Cause, f 
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theory is significant at least as a symptom. Even if it has no 
scientific justification, it has a moral one. It is undoubtedly true 
that instinctuality conflicts with our moral views most fre- 
quently and most conspicuously in the realm of sex. The con- 
flict between infantile instinctuality and ethics can never be 
avoided. It is, it seems to me, the sine qua non of psycliic energy. 
While we are all agreed that murder, stealing, and rutliless- 
ness of any kind are obviously inadmissible, there is nevertheless 
what we call a “sexual question.” Wc hear nothing of a murder 
question or a rage question; social reform is never invoked 
against those who wreak their bad tempers on their fellow men. 
Yet these things are all examples of instinctual behaviour, and 


the necessity for their suppression seems to us self-evident. Only 
in regard to sex do we feel the need of a question mark. This 
points to a doubt— the doubt whether our existing moral con- 
cepts and the legal institutions founded on them are really 
adequate and suited to their purpose. No intelligent person will 
deny that in this field opinion is sharply divided. Indeed, there 
would be no problem at all if public opinion were united about 
it. It is obviously a reaction against a too rigorous morality. It is 
not simply an outbreak of primitive instinctuality; such out- 
breaks, as we know, have never yet bothered themselves with 
moral laws and moral problems. There are, rather, serious mis- 
givings as to whether our existing moral views have dealt fairly 
with the nature of sex. From this doubt there naturally arises a 
legitimate interest in any attempt to understand the nature of 
sex more truly and deeply, and tliis interest is answered not only 
5 psychology but by numerous other researches of 
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explanations. By means of this inclusive concept you can explain 
a ^vork of art or a religious experience in exactly the same terms 
as an hysterical symptom. TTie absolute difference between 
these three things then drops right out of the picture. The 
explanation can therefore be only an apparent one for at least 
tiYO of them. Apart from these inconveniences, hois’ever, it is 
psychologically correct to tackle the problem first from the 
sexual side, for it is just there that the unprejudiced person will 
find something to think about. 

7 ^ The conflict between ethics and sex today is not just a colli- 
sion between instinctuality and morality, but a struggle to give 
an instinct its rightful place in our lives, and to recognize in 
this instinct a power which seeks expression and evidently may 
not be trifled with, and therefore cannot be made to fit in with 
our well meaning moral laivs. Sexuality is not mere instinctual- 
ity; it is an indisputably creatite power that is not only the 
basic cause of our individual lives, but a very serious factor in 
our psychic life as well. Today we know only too well the grave 
consequences that sexual disturbances can bring in their train. 
IVe could call sexuality the spokesman of the instincts, which 
is why from the spiritual standpoint sex is the chief antagonist, 
not because sexual indulgence is in itself more immoral than 
excessive eating and drinking, avarice, tyranny, and other ex- 
travagances, but because (he spirit senses in sexuality a counter- 
part equal and indeed akin to itself. For just as the spirit would 
press sexuality, like every otiicr instinct, into its sen’ice, so 
sexuality has an ancient claim upon the spirit, which it once— in 
procreation, pregnancy, birth, and childhood— contained within 
Itself, and whose passion the spirit can never dispense with in its 
creations ^VTiere svould the spirit be if it had no peer among 
the instincts to oppose it? It ivould be nothing but an empty 
form. A reasonable regard for the other instincts has become for 
us a self-evident necessity, but witli sex it is different. For us 
sex is still problematical, which means that on this point we 
have not reached a degree of consciousness that would enable 
us to do full justice to the instinct ■wiaiout appreciable moral 
injury. Freud is not only a scientific investigator of sexuality, 
but also its champion; therefore, having regard to the ^eat im- 
portance of the sexual problem, I recognize the moral justifica- 
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lion o£ his concept o£ seKuality even though I cannot accept it 

scientificaUy , , 

»o3 This IS not the place to discuss the possible reasons for the 
present altitude to sex It is sufficient to point out that sexuality 
seems to us the strongest and most immediate instinct,’® stand 
mg out as the instinct above all others On tlie other hand, I 
must also emphasire that llie spiritual principle does not, strictly 
speaking, conflict with instinct as such but only with blind 
mstmctuality, which really amounts to an unjustified prepon 
derance of the instinctual nature over the spiritual The spirit 
ual appears in the psyche also as an instinct, indeed as a real 
passion a consuming fire,” as Nietische once expressed it It is 
not denved from any other instinct, as the psychologists of 
instinct would have us believe, but is a principle sui generis, 
a specific and necessary form of instinctual power I have gone 
into this problem in a special study, to which I would refer the 
reader 

109 Symbol formation follows the road offered by these two pos 
sibihties in the human mind Reduction breaks doim all in 
appropnate and useless symbols and leads back to the merely 
natural course, and this causes a damming up of libido Most of 
the alleged sublimations’ are compulsory products of this 
situauon, activities cultivated for the purpose of using up the 
unbearable surplus of libido But the really primitive demands 
are not satisfied by this procedure If the psychology of this 
dammed up condition is studied carefully and without preju 
dice It IS easy to discover in it the beginnings of a primitive 
form of religion, a religion of an individual kind altogether 
different from a dogmatic collective religion 
'»o Since the making of a religion or the formation of symbols is 
just as important an interest of the primitive mind as the satis 
faction of instinct, the way to further development is logically 
given escape from the state of reduction lies in evolving a 
religion of an individual character Ones true individuality 
then emerge from behind the veil of the collective personality, 
which would be quite impossible in the state of reduction since 
our instinctual nature is essentially collective The development 

‘he food question plajs a far 

VI See Instinct and the Uoconsaoiu infra. 
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of individuality is also impossible, or at any rate seriously 
impeded, if the state of reduaion gives rise to forced sublima- 
tions in the shape of various cultural activities, since these are 
in their essence equally collective But, as human beings are for 
tJie most part collective, these forced sublimations are thera- 
peutic products that should not be underestimated, because they 
help many people to bring a certain amount of useful activity 
Into their lives. Among these cultural activities we must include 
the practice of a religion within the frametvork of an existing 
collective religion. The astonishing range of Catholic symbol- 
ism, for instance, has an emotional appeal which for many 
natures is absolutely satisfying. The immediacy of the relation- 
ship to God in Protestantism satisfies the mystic's passion for 
independence, while theosophy with its unlimited speculative 
possibilities meets the need for pseudo Gnostic intuitions and 
caters to lazy thinking. 

These organizations or systems are ‘’syrobola” ss 

confession of faith) SNhidt enable man to set up a spiritual 
counterpole to his primitive instinctual nature, a cultural atti- 
tude as opposed to sheer instlnciuality. This has been the func- 
tion of all religions. For a long time and for the great majority 
of mankind the symbol of a collective religion will suffice. It is 
perhaps only temporarily and for relatively few individuals tJtat 
the existing collective religions have become inadequate. ^Vhcr■ 
ever the cultural process is moving fonvard, whether in single in- 
dividuals or in groups, «e find a shaking oil of collective beliefs. 
Every advance in culture is, psychologically, an extension of 
consciousness, a coming to consciousness that can take place 
only through discrimination. Tlicrefore an advance alwa)s 
begins with individuation, tliat is to say with the individual, 
conscious of his isolation, cutting a new path through hitherto 
untrodden territory. To do this he must first return to the 
fundamental facts of his own being, irrespective of all authority 
and tradition, and allow ItimseK to become conscious of 
distinctiveness If he succeeds in ^*ving collective validity to his 
widened consciousness, he creates a tension of opposites that 
provides the stimulation which culture needs for its further 

* ^ This is not to say that the development of individuality is 
in all circumstances necessary or even opportune Vet one may 
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well believe, as Goethe has said, that ' the highest joy of man 
should be the growth of personality ’ There are hrge numbers 
of people for whom the development of individuality is tlic 
pnme necessity, especially in a cultural epoch like ours, which 
IS literally flattened out by collective norms, and where the 
newspaper is the real monarch of the earth In my naturally 
limited experience there are, among people of maturer age, very 
many for whom the development of individuality is an indis 
pensable requirement Hence I am privately of the opinion that 
It is just the mature person who, in our times, has the greatest 
need of some further education in individual culture after his 
youthful education in school or university lias moulded him on 
exclusively collective lines and thoroughly imbued him with 
the collective mentality I have often found that people of riper 
years are in this respect capable of education to a most unex- 


pected degree, although it is just those matured and strength 
ened by the experience of life who resist most vigorously the 
purely reductive standpoint 

1 Obviously It IS in the youthful penod of life that we have 
most to gam from a thorough recognition of the instinctual side 
A timely recognition of sexuality, for instance, can prevent that 
neurotic suppression of it which keeps a man unduly withdrawn 
from life, or else forces him into a tvretched and unsuitable way 
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Out collective education makes practically no provision for this 
transition'll penod Concerned solely svjth the education of the 
young we disregard the cdacatioti of the adult, of svhom it is 
aluays assumed-on svhat grounds who can say?— that he needs 
no more education There is an almost total lack of guidance for 
this extraordinarily important transition from the biological to 
the cultural attitude, for the transformation of enei^ from the 
biological form into the cultural form This transformation proc 
ess IS an individual one and cannot be enforced by general rules 
and maxims It is achieved by means of the symbol Symbol 
formation is a fundamental problem that cannot be discussed 
here 1 must refer the reader to Chapter V in my Psychological 
Tyf/es, where I have dealt svith this question in detail 


IV THE PRISHTTVE CONCEPTION OF LIBIDO 

‘M How intimately the beginnings of religious symbol forma 
tion are bound up with a concept of energy is shown by the 
most primitive ideas concerning a magical potency, whidi is 
regarded both as an objective force and as a subjective state of 
intensity 

”5 I will give some examples to illustrate this According to the 
report of McGee the Dakota Indians have the following con 
ception of this power The sun is wakonda, not the v/akonda, 
or a xvahonda, but simply wakonda The moon is wakonda, and 
so are thunder liglitning, stars, wind etc. Men too, especially 
the shaman, are wakonda, also tlie demons of the elemental 
forces, fetishes, and other ritual objects as ivell as many animals 
and localities of an especially impressive character McGee says 
The expression [wakonda] can periiaps be rendered by the 
ivord mystery better than any other, but even this concept is 
too narrow, because wakonda can equally well mean power, 
holy, old, greatness, alive, immortal 

Similar to the use of wakonda by the Dakotas is that of oki 
by tlie Iroquois and of mantttt by the Algonqums with the 
abstract meaning of power or productive energy Wakonda u 
the conception of a ‘diffused, all pervasive, invisible, manipu 
72“The Siouan Indians-A Preliminary Sletdi " p i8* Lowjof Fuoda 
mental Concept of the Pnmltive Philosophy p s®5 
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lable and transferable life energy and universal force.” The 
life of the primitive wth all its interests is centred upon the pos- 
session of this pouer in suHicient amount. 

*‘7 Especially valuable is the observation that a concept like 
manitu occurs also as an exclamation wlien anything astonishing 
happens. Hethenvick reports the same thing of the Yaos of 
central Africa, who cry mulungu* when they see something 
astonishing or incomprehensible. Mulungu means: (i) the soul 
of a man, which is called Itsoka in life and becomes mulungu 
after death; (2) the entire spirit tvorld; (3) tlie magically effec- 
tive property or power inherent in any kind of object, such as 
the life and health of the body; (4) the active principle in 
everything magical, mysterious, inexplicable, and unexpected; 
and (5) the great spiritual power that has created the w’orld and 
all life. 


Similar to this is the xoong concept of the Gold Coast. Wong 
can be a nver, a tree, an amulet, or a lake, a spring, an area of 
land, a termite hill, crocodiles, monkeys, snakes, birds, etc. 
Tylor” erroneously interprets the xvong force animistically 
as spirit or soul. But the tvay in which wong is used shows that 
It IS a dynamic relation between man and objects 
“9 The chxmnga^^ of the Australian aborigines is a similar 
energic concept. It means- (1) the ritual object; (2) the body of 
an individual ancestor (from whom the life force comes); (3) the 
mystical property of any object. ' ' 

C concept o[ the Australian tribes 

men oE the Torres Stra.t. the word being used both as a noun 

T 3 ^\ejoy,p 365 

™<>"g U>c Yao. ol Central Atnca" 
ro T)lor, Pnintlive Culture. 11 , pp 156. so- 
ro Spencer and Gillen, no 277! uhpr(> ih^ f«n 

a, a ritual object ‘The native a » reported of the ehurmga 

Idea that any jacred object *uch a* a ^ ''O' Strong 

from generation to uringa, \ihich has been handed dosvn 

.mo ,fX7„ru~d"' T'" 

Alchennga history of the snake anrf 11 *‘" 6 ‘ng a* he docs so the 

•pwial asioalauon and^.Talj T’T “ 

t.nd pasK, from i, „ and alra Iron, h '' “ virtue of soma 

With new power if left standing f *** fetishes become charged 

Ia.Uh Cl Tahual 717 , p JM “™' -""S 
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and an adjective. The Australian arunquiUka is a parallel con- 
cept of similar meaning, only it is die word for bad magic and 
wr the evil spirit who likes lo swallow the sun in an eclipse.” 
Of Similar character is the Malapn badi, which also includes 
evil magical relationships. 

The investigations of Lumholu” have shown that the 
Mexican Huichols likewise have a fundamental conception of 
a power that circulates through men, ritual animals and plants 
(deer, mescal, com, plumes, etc,).” 

>»* From the researches of Alice Fletcher among North Ameri- 
can Indians it appears that the wakan concept is one of cnergic 
lelationship similar to those already discussed. A man may 
become wakan through fasting, prayer, or visions. The sveapons 
of a young man are waknn; they may not be touched by a 
■woman (otherwise the libido runs backwards). Tor this reason 
the weapons are prayed to before battle (in order to make them 
powerful by charging them with libido). Wakau establishes the 
connection between the visible and the invisible, between the 
living and the dead, betw'een the part and the whole of an 
object. 

Codrington says of the Melanesian concept of mana: 'The 
hfelanesian mind is entirely possessed by the belief in a super- 
natural power or influence, called almost universally mana. 
This is svhat svorks to effect everything tvliich is beyond the 
potver of the ordinary man, outside the common processes of 
nature; it is present in the atmosphere of life, attaclies itself to 
persons and to things, and is manifested by results which can 
only be ascribed to its operation . . . It is a power or influence, 
not physical, and in a way supernatural; but it shows itself in 
physical force, or in any kind of power or influence which a man 
possesses. This mana is not fixed in anything, and can be con- 
veyed in almost anything, but spirits, whether disembodied 
souls or supernatural beings, have it and can impart it; and it 
essentially belongs to personal beings to originate it, though it 

?? Spencer and CIHcn p 458 nvuknmn Mexteo 

M^n’lien the HuuhoU inluenced bj ibe taw of parueipation, affinn ihc identit) 
of corn, deer. hiMuli fis mescal], and plomes. a classincation has been estabitshed 
between Ihor reprcsentaiises ihc govcinlng principle of which is a common 
presence in these entities, or rather fJw cjmilatlon among them of a mystic power 
which Is of supreme Importance lo Ihe ttibe" Uvy Bruhl, p is8 
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may act through the medium of crater, or a stone, or a bone." 

»*4 This description shows clearly that in the case of mana, as 
with the other concepts, we arc dealing with a concept of cncrg>' 
which alone enables us to explain the remarkable fact of these 
primitive ideas. This is not to suggest that the primitive has an 
abstract idea of energy, but there can be no doubt that his 
concept is tlie preliminary concrctistic stage of the abstract idea. 

>25 ^Ve find similar views in the tondi concept of the Bataks,*^ 
in the atua of the Maoris, in the nni or han of Ponape, the 
kasinge or kalit of Palau, the anut of Kusaie, the yaris of Tobi, 
the ngai of the Masai, the andnamanitra of the ^^alagasy, the 
njom of the Ekoi, etc. A complete survey is given by Sodcrblom 
in his book Das Werden dcs GoUesglaxihens. 

126 Lovejoy is of the opinion— with which I am in full agree- 
ment— that these concepts “arc not primarily names for the 
supernormal or the astonishing and certainly not for that 
which evokes awe, respect and love-but rather for the effica- 
cious, the powerful, tlie productive.’* The concept in question 
really concerns the idea of “a disused substance or energy upon 
the poaession of which all exceptional pow’cr or ability or 
fecundity depends. The energy is, to be sure, terrible funder 
CCTtain circumsunces) and it is mysterious and incomprehen- 
sible; but It IS so because it is vastly powerful, not because the 
things that manifest it are unusual and ’supematural’ or such as 

Pre-animistic principle 
s the belief in a force which is conceived as working according 

controlled." » For Utese concepts Lovejoy suggests 
the terra primitive energetics.” J / bb 

’’’ demon*ofn‘ “'"'n *’]' animistically as spirit, 

Z TZ" concept of 

energy. As I have already remarked, it is, in the strict sense 
incorrect to speak of a "conceot " "A V ■ “ 

philosophy," as Loveiov calls A concept of pnmitive 

our oira mentality: th« is to sav {Z “bviously bom of 
y, mat ts to say, for us mana svould be a psy- 

./ nrliuh Nm Cuinra, m A'c'onc™" 

»hich belong, con'o^^"”' 

>1 Wamed.., D,. nclip^ d„ "P*' 

82 Lovejoy. pp. jSoL 
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ciiolj^icil concept of energy, but for the primitive it is a 
ps>cluc phenomenon thit is perceived as something inseparable 
from the object There are no abstract ideas to be found smong 
primitives, not even, as a rule, simple concrete concepts but 
only representations ’ AH primitive languages offer abundant 
proof of this Thus mana is not a concept but a representation 
based on the perception of a phenomenal relationship It is 
the essence of L«ivy Bnihl s paritapolton mystique In pnraitive 
speed} only the fact of the relationship and the experience it 
evokes are indicated, as some of the above examples clearly 
show, not the nature or essence of that relationship, or of the 
principle determining it The discovery of a suitable designa 
tion for the nature and essence of the unifying principle nas 
reserved for a hter level of culture, which substituted symbolic 
expressions 

In Ins classic study of mnna Lehmann defines it as something 
‘ extraordinarily effective Tlie psychic nature of mana is espe 
cially emphasized by Preiiss ** and Rohr We cannot escape the 
impression that the primitive view of mana ts a forerunner of 
our concept of psjchtc energy and most probably, of energy m 
general ** 

’*9 The basic conception of mana crops up again on the am 
mistic level m personified form** Here it is souls demons 
gods, who produce the extraordinary effect As Lehmann rightly 
points out nothing divine attaches to mana, so that one can 
not see m mana the original fomi of an idea of God Noncthe 
less, It cannot be denied that mana is a necessary or at least a 
very important precondition for the development of an idea of 
God even though it miy not be the most primitive of all 


63 “Dcr Urspnjng der Reljgion und Kunjl 
81 Das VVesen il« Mana 

85 Cf my djscuss on ot the way m which Robert Majer ducovered the concept 
of energy Tivo Etsays on AnalyUcal iPsyehoto^ pan io6ff 

SaSclgmann (pp Gioff) report* observations which m my Mcw show transitions 
of mana Into animistic pereonifitauoiw Such arc ihe {abum of ihe Cebna peo 
pie of New Guinea Labuni means sending It has to do w th djnamic (magical) 
effects winch emanate or can be sent out from the ovaries (?) of women who 
have borne children Lnbum look like shadows tley use bridges Co c^ 
Streams cl ange into animals but otherwise possess no personal ly or definable 
loim 5.m.br » .hu » the »«cq,t.o» rf .th •,'« «h'«h I otori mot* th^ 
Elgonyi in northern Kenya 
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preconditions. Another essential precondition is personification, 
for u'hose explanation other psychological factors must be 
adduced. 

•so The almost universal incidence of the primitive concept of 
energy is a clear expression of the fact lliat even at early levels 
of human consciousness man felt the need to represent the 
sensed dynamism of psychic events in a concrete way. Jf, there* 
fore, in our psy chology we lay stress on the energic point of view, 
this is in accord with the psychic facts which ha\e been graven 
on the mind of man since primordial times. 
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This IS the question posed by the plnlosopliy of Indn, and par 
ticularly by Buddhism and Zen Indirectly, it is the fundamental 
question, m practice, of all religions and all philosophies For the 
unconscious is not tins tiling or tliat, it is the Unknoun as it immcdi 
ately affects us 

The method of ‘*actisc imagination,’ hereinafter described, is the 
most important auxiliary for the production of iliose contents of 
the unconscious ishich be, as it uere, immediately bclou the ihrcs 
hold of consciousness and when intensified, arc die most likely to 
irrupt spontaneously into the conscious mind Tlic method, there- 
fore, IS not without Its dangers and should, if possible, not be em 
ployed except under expert supersision One of tlic lesser dangers is 
that the procedure may not lead to any positive result, since it easily 
passes over into the scKalled “free association' of Freud, whereupon 
die patient gets caught m the stcnlc circle of his own complexes, 
from which he is in any case unable to escape A furdicr danger, in 
itself harmless, is that, though authentic contents may be produced, 
the patient evinces an exclusively aesthetic mierest in diem and con 
sequently remains stuck m an all-env eloping phantasmagoria, so diat 
once more nothing is gamed The meaning and value of these fan 
tasies are rev ealed only through ihcir inicgraiion mio the personality 
as a whole— that is to say, at the moment when one is confronted not 
only with what they mean but also with their moral demands 

Finally, a third danger— and this may m certain orcumstances be 
a very serious matter— is that the subliminal contents already possess 
such a high energy charge that, when afforded an outlet by active 
imagination, they may overpower the conscious mind and take pos 
session o£ the personabiy This gives rise to a condition which- 
tcmporarily, at least— cannot easily be distinguished from schizo- 
phrenia, and may even lead to a genuine ' psychotic interval " Tlie 
method of active imagination, therefore, is not a plaything for diil 
dren The prevailing undervaluation ot Uw. adds tw. 

siderably to the dangers of this method On the other hand, there 
Sierapis*t° invaluable auxiliary for the psycho- 

Kusnacht, July igyS } September jpyy c. c J 
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There is nothing mysterious or metaphysical about the term 
transcendent function It means a psychological function com 
parable in its ivay to a mathematical function of the same name 
which IS a function of real and imaginary numben The psy 
chological transcendent function arises from the union of 
conscious and unconscious contents 
* 3 * Experience in analytical psychology has amply shown that 
the conscious and the unconscious seldom agree as to their con 
mnts and their tendencies Tins lack of parallelism is not just 
accidental or purposeless but is due to the fact that the uncon 
scions beJiaves in a compensatory or complementary manner 
toivards the conscious We can also put it the other s ay round 
and say that the conscious behaves in a complementary manner 
toivards the unconscious The reasons for this relationship are 

(1) Consciousness possesses a threshold intensity which its 
contents must have attained so that all elements that arc too 
weak remain in the unconscious 

(2) Consciousness because of its directed functions exercises 
anjnhibitio n (which Freud calls censorship) on all incompatible 
material vv'ith the result that it sinks into the unconsaous 

(3) Consciousness constitutes the momentary process of ad 
apiation whereas the unconscious contains not only all the 
forgotten material of the individuals ovvm past but all the in 
hented behaviour traces constituting the structure of the mind 

(4) Tlie unconscious contains all ti> ^ fa ntasy combinations 
which have not jet attained the threshold intensity but which 
in the course of time and under suitable conditions will enter 


the light of consciousness 

5 This readily explains the complementary attitude of die 
unconscious towards the consaous 
i The definiteness and directedncss of the conscious mind are 
qualities that have been acquired relatively late in the history 
of the human race and are for instance laigcly lacking among 
primitives today These qinlities are oftenjmpaired-m the 
neurotic patient who differs from the nonnalperson in that his 
tEresHoia'^onsciousness gets shifted more easily in other 

words the partition betv een conscious and unconsaous is mticJi 
more permeable T]^sjchotic on the other hand is under the 
direct influence oTtlte unconscious 

The definiteness and directedncss of the consaous mind are 
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extremely important acquisiuons which humanity has boueht at 
a very heavy sacrifice, and which in turn have rendered hu 
man.ty the highest service AVithout them science, technology 
?he r7 ■mpossible. for they all presuppSe 

For the^r directedness of the conscious proSs 

For the statesman, doctor, and engineer as well as for the 
simplest labourer, these qualities are absolutely indispensable 
dl;rtha[ ‘th -onhl^sness mcrei'e to the 

fcnnts-and 7 ''' -ncSWous 

cou7e. exceptions to Ibis 

indiiiduals CTjoy consists preciselOm 7 

partition separating the consaous and tl ^ P^™“bility of the 

those profeTsions and unconscious But. for 

continuity and reliability. thOe excOtO“i''h'^^‘’‘’‘'^i 

as a rule of little value ^ xceptional human beings are 

each mdividuaUhTpOchiO?'*^’ necessary, that in 

definite as possible since “ '“ble and 

this imolves a certain disadvani!7"7 demand it. But 
mahes for the inhibition or exclSio'n 
ments which appear to be. orrealiv are^ aTTdiose psychic ele 
‘ ' • I'l-aly to bias the intended d., ° ’ "'“'np^nble with it. 
and so lead to an undesired goal^Bm h°" 'd P“’T°“ 

concurrent psychic material O- .n t^e 

an act of judgment which determinOfh 'd' ^ 
that IS chosen and desired Tt..^ 7 direction of the path 
diced, since it chooses oneL P^^Jn 

all the others The judgmTOt i7 f P°“‘’"''ity at the cost of 
experience, 1 e . on what is already I ** ®’"ays based on 
based on what is new, what is stdl'' 1 "" ^ ® 
certain conditions miglit consideraWi”"''"”"'’’ under 

ess t IS evident that it cannot be f ^ enrich the directed proc 
unconscious contents are excluded f7 ' 

Through such acts of md7“ “"sciousness 
sarily becomes onesided cse7th" w '‘“'ucted process neces 

may appear many sided and unor^I!?^ a'' ™‘°nal judgment 

c^en be the i rationality 

r^onable what apjJears reLotl 'e7‘ '‘"ce we call 

unreasonable is tI,e!efore d?„S',7° ™,at appeam to us 
”“‘o be excluded because of us 
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imdon,! dunccr. I. may realty b. "n 

rscll merely appear irralional KUbout actually being 

seen from another stamlpoml. n„cssary cliaracterisu’c 

One.sJdednc«isjm unavoidable and "“'f J ;• u 

of the. dircejed .process, for ‘3 time. Even sthen io 

is an adva ntage and a drawback at the i, apays 

ontirardly visible draw back [|,c unconscious, 

an equ-llly P™"'’"""'' ,vhcre aH tlra psicliic 
unless it happens to he the direction. This 

components are tending m one and ^ 

possibility cannot he disputed ,1,,. unconscious is not 

Tarciy happens. The any high cnersy-valuc. 

dangerous so long a* » does great o^sidediicM. 

But if the tension increases as a r coiisclousness. usually 

the counter-tendency breaU throi g to maintain tlic 

i- « r^s^^^vesasiipofdm.^^ 



t svhen he particular y ^„csses a lugn 

scions functioning, and The fnrllitr w’e ar ^ 


I L-iviiizca int- iijc ns*- to 

scions functioning. ‘ jous. The furih” func- 

dissociation from the u ^^j^^nscious ^h^o^g’ l,uild 

remove ourselves iroini countcr-pos 


dissociation uun» y- ..-ronscious r 

remove ourselves troj ' ' powerful countenp™ ‘ |,„e 

tlonlng, the more this breaks out 

up in tlte uueonsetous, and will 

.1 . i_ _,»«.y.nllcnCCS. . . .!„U. into 


up in tlie unconscious, an ' importance 

disagreeable consequen ' insight m o diis 

Analysis has given us learnt so^ an 

of unconscious mnuen ,t so called 

for our pra“'“' ' Li of die ' obscurely reengP'"' 

elimination or Many I®"'""' deciding to gi'c 

completion of "f “jvc great "'■''''“'‘V analyst llnd the 
ing lliis state of ”;,rbo,h they and the » ,o risk 

up the analys‘S' ‘ irksome- Often y 

feeling of depen ^ because they ^^g^rip in thei 
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u-iA normal life as soon as they had acquired enough practical 
selflmoivledge to understand their o\m dreams Expenence 
has shoivn, howeser, that eten professional analysts, tiho might 
be expected to hate mastered the art of dream interpretation, 
often apitulate before their ottn dreams and have to call in the 
help of a colleague If even one ttho purports to be an expert in 
P™' 'o ‘nterpret his otvn dreams satis- 
Fr^u^s^hn 'tt.""’? the pauent. 

been fulfiXd n ' could be "exhausted 'has not 

continue muim mtnisions from the unconsaous 

conUnue-mu/fl/w mu/and/j-unirapeded 

like a ‘ cure prejudice that analysis is something 

^amed^Sed Vi, 1 V" ^ then dis 

days of imchoanal ^ *^y™an s error left o\ er from the early 
as a rea^rntmen/^V Analytical treatment could be described 

help of the doctor NamrallyXrn^'r"'’^ achieved with the 

better suited to tl,/. 7 *his nei\ly ivon attitude, s\hich is 

.demr:™ “hm ,hrir:fei:r “"‘’’“r' 

15 permanently successful It ‘ 

never stinted itself of n..Ki medical opuraism has 

report dennitnr«r« “ 

deceucd by the all too.h..rr, *' not let ourselves be 

should ahrays remember thaV^*' practitioner, but 
on and conunually produces nroh/'^^ unconscious goes 

no need for pessimism l °hlcmatical situations There is 
achieved with good luck and Vo ™ excellent results 
need not prevent us from re 'hat. But this 

and for all • cure^ ,t L n„ “‘"'-SPabi-a. is no once 

tliorough readjusTment. ThcrVS nV'V’ ** 'Pur^rTess 
tionallyvalvdoveraloneDereV oc change that is uncondi 

Pickled anew There are of has always to be 

tive aitituda which perriit ,1 “"cmely durable colf^ 
collective attitude eLblcs the V!l“'T ‘’P'“' conflicts A 
wathout fnaion. since it acts i.oo , ""“^ual to fit into society 
of life But the patient 5 dilTicult" hl-e any other condition 
that his indindual problon Vn o Precisely in the fact 

intoa colleaivc norm, urcmiw he fitted without friction 
conflict if the whole of his^^Lre” *1"^ tolution of an individual 
rational solution can do lustoV 'i'' "'‘“c No 

justice to tim msk. and there is abso- 
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luiely no coUccti\c norm that couM replace an individual solu 

Cion ^vuhoHt loM 


'amu.de ^.ned ...c couue of analyus .en^ 
sooner or h.er to become inadequare .n 
necessarily so because (be constant floss of life again ^t™ 
demands tresb adaptation Adaptation is f 

prose to be fairly frequent am V thorough analy 

iome ^ bat issslis eseil Pf V ms beln a. soi« penod 
SIS often turn to tlieir old there is nothing very 

In the light of medical pu“^'“ a cerlam misplaced 

unusual about this but it d ^ [he viesr that 

enthusiasm on the part of t'" P | , , jesort it is highly 
analysisconstitiitcs a unique ' |,a. go. nd of all 

tmprobable that there could ‘ , "jLessa^ for health 

difliculties Man need, sl'mctthtcs ef them 

What concerns ... "he ,,,etapist is not boss to get nd of 

, The basic qiiMUon for 'h' P(,uure difliculties may be 
the momentary ''''’'7''7.|,e nncstion is what bind of menul a 

successfully countered ^''^^iTto hasc towards the disturbing / 
and moral attitude is i. .t be conveyed to the, 

influences of the unconscious and no 

patient? «n<«ts m cctting nd of the separa 

5 The anssver obsioiisly “ ,„„nscioiis This cannoxbe done 
non betsveen conscious and „„conscious in a onesided 

by condemning the cnntenl stmificance-in compensat 

seVtaiT ruber by by tabmg dus sigmfi 

inc the one stdedness of consc conscious and the 

caSceTuto account The .™*™“,f,„„e,her mate up die 
unconscious arc tlic tiv transcendent hccau 

transcendent funclion attitude to another 

makes the transitton fiom « The ", 

possible wilbout loss of tl e "" ,„s,gl,ts which are at 

^nthette method of .reatmen^«“,W, „„ ^„efare be 

iLt potentially present m dm I» 
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made conscious It the analyst knons nothing ot these poten 
tiahties he cannot help the patient to develop them either, un 
less analyst and patient together devote proper scientilic study 
to this problem, which as a mie is out of the question 

the suitably trained analyst 
him to hr transcendent function for the patient, i e , helps 
^Tnewanf,irr'r“n"f “Setlier andjQ_amv e 

manrinr, ? hes one of the 

Smirmeam (mtis/eretice The patient 

momise h™ a fffctence to the person who seems to 

SZfwWh ,s vT',' w '"^hs tins 

scious of doin» so' F w'™’ though he may not be con 
the character o°f an therefore, the analyst has 

hfrHoTe"c ^tbtolutely necessary for 

exprSel an "ay appear to be. rt 

pointed, often turns demand which, if disap 

important to know what this"de'"^ ° d"’" ^‘“therefore 

ference is really aiming at ttf ^ concealed in the trans- 
m the reductiv’^ sense^onlv tenden^ to understand it 

that would mean takmtr Vi, ^ erotic infantile fantasy But 
earned "h.ch is usually con 

mther his unconsemus still had the ^ patient, or 

had towards the parents n o^pectations the child once 

tion of the child for the helo and ^ ^ expecta 

m the meantime the child has . parents, but 

normal for a child is tm^*- an adult, and what was 

metaphoncal expression of^th? become a 

for help m a crisis Historicallv consciously realized need 
character of the transference m t ^ explain the erotic 

m that na> the meaning and » infantile eros But 

nndentood, and m interorefft^*^^^ transference are not 
leads away from the real nmi!?*” ^4^*^ infantile sexual fantasy 

transference 13 to be souchfno^ ^"' The understanding of the 

in Its purpose The one sided *”4*^ historical antecedents but 
in the end nonsensical esneria’i/^ nctise explanation becomes 
^mes out of it except the m ^ absolutely nothing nesv 
The sense of boredom thich S^ P^''™' 

srnipl) an expression of the mnn ™ ^PPems in the analysis is 
of the unconscious, as is somTtr P°''"‘5' of ideaLnot 

sometimes supposed, but of thTinalyst. 
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who does not undentand that these fantasies should not be 
taken merely in a concretistic reductu e sense, but rather in a 
constructue one When thisjsjrealired, the standstill is often 

°'''&mtrtrcufrt?eatSem of the unconscious, 
non of meanins! and purpose, pares the way for the patients 
nsmh .ntora?proee« wh.eh Ia,H the transcendent funcnon 
It may not be supern.ious, at this point, to say a few wo ^ 

bolfcally m the true sense, the (act not yet 

mean the best possible expression anab 

clearly apprehended by ^ dearer view of the 

Sts of this expression nothing is p ^ 

elements originall) '• -lenienK may have its ad 

that increased insight into th«e yestion of purpose 

vantages, it stage oflnalysis is therefore a 

Dissolution of tlie symbo at this g ,totking out 

mistake To begin with, hot . ),„! „ ,he same as in 

the complex meaning ^ I, a puient are obtained, 

reductu e analysis The ““ J to'^be used in the syn 

and as a rule they are “"“Taluated not semioncally 

buTsymboirciirTh=^““';™J^ 

" „ mon7e",i;o”--<;^ ° “ 

tumulus [For interpretation, se p 7 J ,, ,, ternary anal 

50 In this case there was patient s associations pro- 

ogles on the part of the analys ^ that ihis 

vfded all that was suggestion But this ignores ihe 

treatment of the dream i accepted rvithout an inner 
fact that a suggestion is „^ce it is accepted, it is imm 
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This objection is therefore thoughtless and credits suggestion 
■vvith a magical power it in no way possesses, othenvise sugges- 
tion therapy would have an enormous effect and would render 
analytical procedures quite superfluous But this is far from be- 
IrJnnmTin Suggestion does not take 

cud s- '‘•7 *7 ‘’'™ ^*°«ations point to 

the cultural significance of the sword. ‘ 

■51 After this digression, let us retu7 to the questioiiQfihe 
transcendent function. IVe have seen a 'H-aHSE ion pj , the 
transrpTirlpni- f„ dunng treatment the 

d ittTarJeW " “■ 'au =■" "^‘"ificial” product be- 

is largely supported by the analyst. But if the patient is 
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ANAUTICAL 

ISTEKPRETATION 


CONSTRUCmE 

rvnSPRCTATlON 


he once fiaihetUn the sun faihw f pronounced It u aj ,f the patient 
ro front of her It made a ttiue ^ 

pMt traprcMion on her about her^athlr^"'^ 

Her lather was in every re she lost ct^' He was energetic, 

«"CTgeuc. strong put herself inhJJ* * h\ed accordingly, and also 

''•lied man. with an m. Suce i, J * ‘ock upon himself the dif 

peiuous temperament, and strong refits ^ fSculnes inherent m his 

adiffiturousmloseadain her ifthS- temperameDL Therefore. 

A Cehic bronte sword been able io« **** ne'er though Lvjng a passionate, 
r, ;«.l U proud o! her 1.^ Sc farh^'^' “"“"S hie he not 
“".'.“"‘fT TheCelu Iherelorod,™" t Th» nenpon B o 

""'P'rainenl, neutoii7i„e77 ancient henlagc ot 

«en.oCZ; -Lre.-’ 

."Fr 

iri.4it ^™“8hl or), ihu would .1, V J’”"* 

7.>7 »''h 7"“ Hr,f,n,er-.neopon 

. fantasy P ® passionate, unbend 

Up tin now ihiTZ rog svill, with which he 

Ihe point of has been the opposite irT^ through life. 

on mneht u al'*ass believed The mii i , and need not merely 

now liy buried hcniagc of ihe human raT^ u" n of life and 

■"O »PPiw7,S , "i,""’ ’”P«- '■><> .heTh7,7 u “I 

whlnfng p,i„7^''"'"'>''.‘>«ainehercham77;'7f’*"Shter Bni .he had 


I">ttpretaiio„ of dream (me 


par 1^5) 
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to stand on hU otra feet he mmt not depend permanently on 
outside help. The interpretation of dreams would be_^ideal 
method for synthesizing the conscious and unconscious data, but 
in practice the dllTiculties of analyzing one’s own dreams arc too 

^ We must now mahe clear what is required to produce the 
transcendent function. First and foremost, we need the ttneon- 
scous material. The most readUy •‘““’’’'“’‘I’™™ V' ■ 
conscious processes is undoubtedly ^ i 

speak a pure product of the iinconsooiis The alterations wh^i 

rdm'-am undergoes in the <>' ^ 

althoush undeniable, can be considered irrelevant, '"J 
tio derive from tlie unconscious and are "O' jTe 
tlons. Possible modifications of the original ““ 

Prom a more ,a^ C - 

the subsequent images and ide^ ' since H'e drc.im 

dozing or‘rise up spontaneously ™ 'abaisse- 

originates in sleep. It beam a le enetgy tensioni 

ment du nive.iu mental (J ^ Miaracter. analogy forma- 
logical discontinuity, -rljal dang, or visu-il t>'pe, 

tlons, superficial associations onhevcrbel,^ 

condensations, irrational p acquire a more ordered 

increase of energy tension, the ,„eal clear 

character, they associations inacoses. 

sense-connections, ^ ^ ,2p is usually very low, dreams, 

ss Since the energy-tension m slKp expressions of 

compared rvlth conscious understand from 

unconscious contents arid are ly^ understand 

a'constnictive point of uctv, „nu„tahlc or diiricult to 

reducttvely. In f^^utr transcendent function, because 

make use of in dev el p subject. 

they make too great demands on th uncon»Js 

We must therefore "^^eTtuSStous intet(ercn'« 
material. There -re. f" bh.e,”i!ipi.ii£S?Sfr "h 


material. There '“^rJuT,,;rbh.e,’’j!iF- 

-iHTKTwaking state, tttos mrtol Tht. matnul i> 

lapses of memt^.iJ® leducthe metliod than 
g^Iymme useful for the^^ 
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'I “ fragmentary and lacks continuity, 
_ rvh.ch .5 indispensable for a meaningful synthesis. 

’ a ‘.^spontaneous fantasies. They usually have 

much that'^f°^l! • coherent character and often contain 
produce ^ significant. Some patients are able to 

simply by el!mi^a^^ ®"°'”ng them to rise up freely 

used thouah th' ^“^"‘‘on. Such fantasies can be 

rapiity to^nr^dlr^ “ " “-“““n- The 

svith practice TS ™ “n, however, be developed 

f exercises for efii^fn,r‘"‘"®. in s ystemic 

I vac"uuminconsciousnes?™sCTcoT^"‘"°T P''°-‘’‘"‘^S-n 

fantasies that are lying in readin^f 4 ““ ' “"f 

that fantasies with a ifiah HK‘ i T’ ^ of course, is 

ThisisnatumC^rSst^^^^^^^ 

measures are required " ’^’'0 not so, special 

uncomfortabirfedin^whitMeTls™ ^ 

asking dubiously, what reallv is reader may be 

is it so absolutely necLsSl’^ ‘ w’’" P°"“ And svhy 

tents? Is it not sufficient *^*^-*"^ unconscious con- 

their own accord and make .h? J.'?' come up of 

one Iiave to drag the 1 “ unpleasantly felt? Does 

contrary, should it not be thp ^ ^ surface by force? On the 

conscious of fantasies and In ^ualysis to empty the un- 

It may be as well ,o e„‘„" -i'r " ‘‘''‘'f™'™? 

more detail, since the methods for ™'*S>vings m somewhat 
consciousness may strike thp i-s. i the unconscious to 

haps even rather we ir 7 f «nd per- 

natural objections, so that th^sl; these 
tigm demonstrating the mcihn i • “P when sve 

As we have seen.^fn^ ^ I".®'*™- 

ment the conscious auitude If ,, "“"^'‘''’“s contents to supple- 
to a slight degree ••directed" p “"““'‘'.attitude were only 
°wn accord. This’ is ““’t* 1 ’°"' 

Inr • P'pple who have a low I happen svith 

r instance primitives. Amonv nr' conscious tension, as 
bring up the special measures 

t^ial measures requir’Jd fo, ''''‘"'h're. really, are 

«e least aware of their uncon«io 's’s,M““'' P“P'= " 

"scions side are the most influenced 
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by it. But they are unconscious of what is happening. The secret 
participation of the unconscious is everyivhere present without 
our having to search for it, but as it remains unconscious tve 
never really know what is going on or what to expect. What 
we are searching for is a way to make conscious those contents 
which are about to influence our actions, so that the_^ecret 
in terfer ence oLthe.unconscious and its unpleasant consequences 
can be avoided. 

5 The reader will no doubt ask: why cannot the unconscious 
be left to its own devices? Those who have not already had a 
few bad experiences in this respect w’ill naturally sec no reason 
to control the unconscious. But anyone with sufficien’ly bad 
experience will eagerly welcome the bare possibility of doing 
so. Directedness j s absolutely-necessary for the conscious proc- 
ess. but as we have seen it entails an unavoidable oncsidedness. 
^Tnce the psyche is a self-regulating system, just as tlie body is, 
the regulating counteraction will always develop in the uncon- 
scious. Were it not for the directedness of the conscious func- 
tion. the counteracting influences of the unconscious cou d set 
in unhindered. It is just this directedness 
This, of course, does not inhibit tlie counieraction, ivhich ^ 
on in spue of everyUung Its regiiUlmg 
eliminated by critical attention and the d.recud ^ 
the counteraction as such seems 'f " 

direction. To this extent the “ ",^Ta 

one-sided mil. . functioning that when the 

» Now it is a peculiarity „ j;, „gu|3tiii2 

un conscio us "IfnacccIeraungSH^ 

Muerice. It then begins to I ' . die -counteraction ' 

eirectonthe,consciousproc«. It tsa!tt.m=^^ 3,,^ 

had lost its which not only no inhibit- 

gether, for a condition i''cn energy seems to 

ing counteraction takes plac , -j-q begin with, this 

add itself to that of the ^ ronscious intentions, 

natumlly facilitates the 
but because they are unchecked, incy j 
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selves at the cost of the whole Tor instance, when someone 
makes a rather bold assertion and suppresses the counteraction, 
namely a well placed doubt, he will insist on it all the more, to 
his own detriment 

The ease with which the counteraction can be eliminated is 
proportional to the degree of dissociability of the psyche and 
leads to loss of instinct This is clnracteristic of, as well as sery 
necessapi for, civilized mm. since instincts in their origiml 

almost impossible It is 
bs 1 ^“' ='"°P’'y only a rehtively 

d^en =>"<1 "onld never have struck such 

isz L . ■; of individual 

examS^n^T >" =* 8°°'^ 

fluenrp ran w ^^PP*^*^^'on of the unconscious regulating in 
orth“ Wh ' '' ■" Zamt/ius,™ The discovery 

SiratSfira^ mnuence. for the higher’ men want to drag 
as It always haTbeen" ^ sphere of average humanity 

thusm'v mnn,i , ““"“taction But the roaring lion of Zara 
the feeling of Ditv"back°" all these influences, above all 
Thus the regulatmv unconscious 

counteraction of he ■ “ “PP’'^^'''- t>“t ""t the secret 

clearly noticeable in ^°m "ow on becomes 

adversary m Wa^er In 

soon his whole wrath tiirn?" “"""t forgive for Parsifal, but 
lar against St Paul who ^8ainst Christianity and in particu 

duced an identification J™' Nietzsche s psychosis first pro 
with the disraemWd n ' Ct“cified Christ and then 

counteracuonat last hrokeTh'™*!,^'^'* catastrophe the 

‘"5 Another exarani, ! “ the surface 

served for us m die Wth megalomania pre 

Nebuchadnezzar at the hereht'nfT^'^’^ Daniel 

foretold disaster if he AsA had a dream which 

preted thedreamquitetpr, I Daniel inter 
Subsequent events showed thaJ'h "'^thout getting a hearing 
for Nebuchadnezzar, after ■was correct, 

mg influence, fell victim m PP'''“mg the unconscious regulat 
victim to a ^chosis that contained thTvery 
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counteraction he had sought to escape: he, the lord o£ tlie earth, 
^vas degraded to an animal. ^ u- u u 

An acquaintance o£ mine once told me a dream m rvhich he 
stepped out into space from the top of a mountain. I explained 
to him something of the influence of the unconscious and 
warned him against dangerous mountaineering expeditions, tor 
which he had a regular passion. But he laughed at 
A few months later while climbing a mountain he actually did 
step off into space and was killed. 

1 Anyone who has seen these things happen over and over 
again in every conceivable shade of dramatic intensity is Iwund 
m ponder. He becomes aware how easy it is to overlook the 
regulating influences, and that he should endeavour to pay 

riences, everyone shrinks ®|.„n,vented. Knowledge 

sees any way by which they might ' just such 

of the regulating . much bad experience 

a possibility and j detours that are dis- 

unnecessary. We can avoid unly by tiresome 

tingiushed by no partial _,-jg,ours and painful mistakes 
conflicts. It is bad enough to make detou«^^ 
in unknown and Lvays is merely exasperating, 

habited country on broad mg i ^ nhtaimnE know! 


resort to artificial aid. Tb (u, „h,ch no 

generally a j Naturally the patient can give 

adequate cause can be tou ' the bad weather alone 

any number of ratumalisttc r^o u, un 

suffices as a reason. But n™' „[ these states is usirally 
:at?yTnfonirt”an“ouUider. “ mC"or less 
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from; he does not feel the challenge which, for the patient, lies 
in the depression. The patient would like to know what it is 
all for and how to gain relief. In the intensity of the emotional 
disturbance itself lies the value, the energy which he should 
have at his disposal in order to remedy the state of reduced 
adaptation. Nothing is achieved by repressing this sute or 
devaluing it rationally. 

In order, therefore, to gain possession of the energy that is 
in e wrong place, he must make the emotional state the basis 
He must make himself as 
T “ '>™sclf in it 

otherass •'"T On paper all the fantasies and 

freest Si,s!hVe°T ' “P- 

orbit of it t,*' *'*'^*’ ® manner that it leaves the 

Freud called it . This "free association," as 

S Hone can «>= “bject to all sorts of com- 

and are not disolaeem relate to the affect 

of this preoccupation with'Ihe'ofr^™ appeared in its stead. Out 
complete expression of ti," ® 

of dfe depres^sion in some ! "'“'’f reproduces the content 
1 Since the depression wa ’’ “"eretely or symbolically, 

'mind ■"^'*H!Sd^-ihe_cpnscious 

, elaboration of thTSiTo'd i~^ ~'°" unc o nscious , the 

I and tendencies of the unm’ "'^re, a picture of the contents 
' the depression. The wholdo “assed together in 

' and clarification of the affect ® enrichment 

tents are brought nearer to its cen- 
time more impressive the same 

itself can have a favo undentandable. This work 

all events, it creates a npw”*^ ^ vitalizing influence. At 
related affect has become a^morp”"' previously un- 

idea, thanks to the assistan j clear and articulate 

, mind. This is the beAnmW °P^*^tion of the conscious 

°E the Elaboration of rnnc^'° *^*^”scendent function, i.e., 
H-ngonscious data:-^ 
way, not by clarifyinff it inipli ” ’''***^ *** another 

i shape. Patients who pless som^V?' f S''''"g “ visible 
\ cm give expression to their m^ b^ mllH® 

oy means of a picture. It is 
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not important for the picture to be technically or aesthetically 
satisfying, but merely for the fantasy to have free play and for 
the whole thing to be done as well as possible. In principle this 
procedure agrees with the one first described. Here too a product 
is created which is influenced by both conscious and uncon- 
scious, embodying tlie striving of the unconscious for the light 
and the striving of the conscious for substance. 

} Often, however, we find cases where there is^noj^gible 
mood or depression at all, but just a general, dull discontent, a 
feeling of resistance to everything, a sort of boredom or vague 
disgust, an indefinable but excruciating empimess. In these 
cases no definite starting point exists-it would first ^ 

created. Here a special introversion of hbulo is necesMry, sup- 
ported perhaps by tavourabic external , 

plete rest, lu ZZn] 

:“arrdTyruiiJi^b^n,io,.ntai^ 

0 flritical attention must be eliminated. ^ isual typ 

eoncentmTS^nbe expectation that an ’Xetua Iv appir- 
produced As a ride such a u?lv 

perhaps l'ypn”S<>Sia«y-«lf ““^toUypes us ally liear inner 
noted down in smtins- „ sen- 

words, perhaps mere fragments of pi» carefully noted 

tences to begin with, which voice, 

down too. Others at sucli times . l,o arc well aviarc that 

There are, indeed, not a fc"- P f immediately 
they possess a sort of inner critic 1 |, |,ear 

comments on everything Xalhicinalions. Dut normal people 

this voice directly as audito^ h^^^ developed, arc able to re- 

too, if their inner life is fai ? diiriciihy, though as it « 

produce this . naud, hie voice amhomd'"--^ . 

notoriously irritating an • jn procuring the 

pressed. Such persons j ,iie^ foun^uon of the 

unconscious material and thus laying 

transcendent function, neither sec nor hear anything 

,1 There are others, again, site ^„vl. of giving 

inside themselves, but sahM „nscimis. Sucli people can 

expression to the contents of 

XXXI Common trin»« p i 

.ps'iomcho, r;.u* 
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profitably work with plastic materials. Those who are able to 
express the unconscious by rnians of bodily movements are 
rather rare. The disadvantage that movements cannot easily be 
taed m the mind must be met by making careful drawings of 
*e movements aftenvards, so that they shall not be lost to the 
memory. Still rarer, but equally valuable, is automatic writing, 
direa or with the planchette. This, too, yields useful results, 
the question: w*at_is_to_bejlonejtith 

aueSs? w ‘'."".o' mannera described. To this 

scious mind rnnf answer; it is only when the con- 

provisional rp3rt'™''^ii*'^ products of the unconscious that a 
procedure Pract'iral"* <ietermines the subsequent 

i r^y experieTcl ' =>'»’<= can give us a clue. I, far 

One is the wav appear to be two main tendencies. 

/-mufetfon, the other the way of 

the materiaUs comin^alW formulation predominates, 

condensation of motifs im^rnol-^'’ ‘uereased until a kind of 
takes place. These stimulateThe stereotyped symbols 

chiefly as aesthetic motifs tk- creative fantasy and serve 
proWem of artistic fo4u'lMbn.‘'”‘^'"‘^ ““‘^ctic 

predominates, the Te^t^Hc ‘’’^P™’ciple of understanding 
and may occa;ionany 

IS an intensive stnivolp ^ ^ hindrance. Instead, there 

conscious product. ”” erstand the meaning of the un- 

formal aspect of the concentrate on the 

tries to catch the meaninfr’c^” intuitive understanding often 

material, witliout considering tt?* adequate hints in the 

to light in a more careful fn^ ^e elements svhich w'ould come 
' Neither of these '‘“V°™'''at'on. 
arbitrary effort of will- brought about by an 

peculiar make-up of the indiZin^*^^! more the result of the 
typiral dangers and may lead Personality. Both have their 
aesthetic tendency is overvSl^l"' danger of the 

worth of the fantasy-productinns.°u formal or “artistic” 
real goal of the transcendent ” "fuerted from the 

purely aesthetic problems of sidetracked into 

84 *** expression. The danger of 
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wanting to undentand the meaning is o%en'aluation of the con 
tent, which is subjected to intellectual analysis and micrprcta 
tion, so that the essentially symbolic character of the product is 
lost Up to a point these bypaths must be folloucd in ottlcr to 
satisfy aesthetic or intellectual requirements, tvhichcter pre 
dominate in the individual case But the danger of both thne 
bypaths is wortli stressing for, after a certain point of psychic 
development has been reached the products of the unconscious 
are greatly os ervaluetLprecisely because they , sere boundlessly 
undervaluctLhefore This undervaluation is one of the grcatBi 
obstacles in formulating the unconscious material It tc'«ls the 
collective standards by svliich anytlung 
nothing IS considered good or beautifu that 
the collective schema though it is tnie that " 

beginning to make compensatory efforts in ' “P . ' ^ 
lactinv IS not the collective recognition of the individuil prt^ 

oversaluation coupled uith the 

tton once the initial feeling of depre 

Convemely, an initial “'ll “;'Vre due to the 

ciatory scepticism 'T''”""”". , reliance cither he 

individuals unconsciousness an . jj or else owing lo 

■sable to yudp only by 


IS able to judge only by altogether 

ego-inffatton ,igu/oliiiff priiiriple o/ *''' 

f One tendency seems to 0 ^frr.nrmitorv relationship 


- One tendency seems to be relationship 

other, both arc bound together in a ^,blr at this 

Evpcnencc bears on. « cmilTsa, iha. aes 

stage to drau more general . „[ ,|ie meaning and 

rhelc formnlannn nee^ underanml,^ 

understanding needs acs ,__^P«(jcni function 
ment each other to form 1 1 follow the same principle 

•78 The first steps •*’'* 


,w me . 

» The first steps -"„,‘^pycssion at the dupc«l oI tne 

consciousness puts ns media P f,rtt so as 

unconscious content .'.'if 

t undue influence R rhance ideal and a 


noMO eitm. imdue idea, and a- 

lead must be left ^ "J^^amsaoos Tins is naliirally 
ciations tlirown up b) t 
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thing of a setbacl, for the conscious standpoint and is often felt 
as painful It is not dilficult to understand this uhen ue re 
member how the contents of die unconscious usuallj present 
themsehes as things which arc too weak by nature to cross the 
thrahoW, or as incompatible elements that were repressed for 
''lostly they arc unwelcome, unexpected, 
eeiher 'stegard or repression of winch seems alto- 

fnt" P^n of them has any 

“mSim “llective or from the subjectne 

exceeds collectively valueless may be 

dividual ^Th ^ ' "^cn seen from the standpoint of the in 
mmter whir " ■" tone, no 

Socictv too IS subject feels it as negative or positive 
ideas which nhi li ^ ticceptance of new and unknowai 

mSl protdurr^s i' f"" Cfofonality The purpose of die 
these cases we are alv?at^°Abn^' contents for in 

sidedness of consciousness mel^! ’i*"!?"”"' 
instinctual Sphere rcsisunce of the 

com«*'d^“,Tl’,‘'“ P^blcm be 

moral problem for the nth person and the intellectual 

ttvo aspects eo™ld List s?d^h "'’“‘d ■' ‘^ese 

other that is if there were a ^ '"'c or rhy thmically succeed each 
standing It hardiv seem, ” oltOTauon of creation and under 
the other, though it somJT'”**'* j without 
creative urge seizes possession” /dT '’h’’'’'" 
meamng or the urgrtoTnderf/ ^ 

gi'ingitfonn The unront overrides the necessity of 

seen clearly, which can onT'he‘'H“'’'w"“ =»'* “ 

to be judged only when e\lnrh g^'ing them shape and 

presenL It iii-as for this reaso^K e to saj is tengiblj 

as It 1% ere, to express them^pl J^^eud got the dream-contents, 

before he began" ^ <>' fcee associations 

It does not suffice in airr,. 

tual context of a dreamK:ontcnrrVh'^'““‘^'^ concep- 

a vague content by giv inv ,t a vas. w 7* " “ necessary to clarify 
drawing painung or mmlelT.n This can be done by 

solve a riddle with which the hands know how to 

shaping It, one goes m dJL * '?' "-cesded in vain By 

dreammg the dream in greater detail 
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in the waking state, and the initially incomprehensible isolated 
event is integrated into the sphere of the total personality, even 
though It rennms at first unconscious to the subject Aesthetic 
formulation leaves it at that and gives up any idea of discoienng 
a meaning This sometimes leads patients to fancy themsehes 
artists— misunderstood ones, natunlly The desire to im er 
stand, if It dispenses with careful formulation starts wiili the 
chance idea or association and therefore lacks an adequate basis 
It has better prospects of success if it begins only with t 
formulated product The less the initial material 
developed, the greater is the danger that 
governed not by the empirical facts but by theoretical and moral 
considerations The hind of understanding with which 
concerned at this stage consists in 
ing that seems to be immanent m the ongina . 

1 It ts evident that such a procedute “ji' 

place only when tlicre is a f 3l,„ay contains the 

lead can be left to the unconscious only if it a oy 

will to lead This naturally h=>PP'"> the unconscious 

mind finds itself in a of 

content has been given form and t 

tion IS understood tlie question ari unconscious are 

relate to this position and how ^ , miponant stage 

to come to terms This is the “"^^“J'^poLes lor the 

of the procedure the bringing t At this sngc 


of the procedure the bringing ^ „ r action At this sngc 
production of a third the lead but the ego 

It IS no longer the unconscious jl,a|i lease 

• We shall not define the , eentre of consciousness 

It in Its banal reality as that con childhood 

whose presence has made use . , chat owes us exislcncc 

It IS confronted with a psychic Pf«“'erefore in some degree 

mainly to an unconscious process and IS there 

opposed to the ego and its ten e m ternis w uh t ic 

>s %11S standpoint is ““ uu he mamta.nrfj 

Tts,. nnsition of tiic eg ^ unconscious 


unconscious The pos»»on oi unconscu- 
being of equal saliie to the countc po^ ifSt 

';^consnom "hen !■« 

,"fo^heta^.ewnyth«‘'■' 


and ".crvTrs“a Tim S a resir.^ 

just as the conscious mind , 

on the unconscious so the 
a really dangerous effect on 
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ego suppressed the unconscious before, a liberated unconscious 
can thrust the ego aside and overwhelm it There is a danger 
of the ego losing its head so to speak, that it will not be able to 
defend itself against the pressure of affective factors— a situation 
often encountered at the beginning of schizophrenia This dan 
ger would not exist, or would not be so acute, if the process of 
having it out with the unconscious could somehow direst the 
affects of their dynamism And this is tvhat does in fact happen 
when the counter position is aestheticized or intellectualized 
ut the confrontation with the unconscious must be a many 
SI e one, for the transcendent function is not a partial process 
running a conditioned course, it is a total and integral event in 
or should be, included The affect must 
intellect' 1 ^ oployed in Its full strength Aestheticization and 
feels bin are excellent weapons against dangerous af 

and not fn ^ ®*’ou''l be used only when there is a vital threat, 
and not for the purpose of avoiding a necessary task 

emotion",! foudamental insight of Freud we know that 

trament of Srven full consideration m the 

taken seriniiU * o^uroses The personality as a whole must be 
nauem a “ “PP''“ “ both parties the 

Slew o? ,lf * ’^“or may hide behind 

Soon 1 'o be left to his 

of psvcholoinr,l treatment of neurosis is not a kind 

tSnlm fvTrlreaSnd"' " 

Coming to terS with thp ^ P^etratmg every sphere of life 
on which somettmp punter position is a serious matter 

side seriouslyts an Lsen7r"' Taking the other 

in that way can the remil« P*^”oquisite of the process for only 
, actions Taking it smoiisllTn ^’‘ort an influence on our 

but It does raefn givmn the un^ “ bterafly, 

chance to co-operate with consrm ® 

disturbing it usness instead of automatically 

standpoint of the ego not only is the 

the same authontv The <»»« . i unconsaous is granted 

must be allowed to have Ilf ^ the lead but the unconsaous 
The way this 

"hid, tlie other voice isff “ *’>' ‘bose cases in 

e « more or less distinctly heard For 

oo 
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such people it is technically \ery simple to note do^vn the 
other voice in 'writing and to ansurer its statemenu from the 
standpoint of the ego It is exactly as if a dialogue tvere taking 
place between two human beings with equal nglm each of 
whom sites the other credit for a valid argument and considen 
it worth tvhile to modify the conflicting standpoints by means 
of thorough comparison and discussion or else to dimn 
guish them clearly from one another Since the tray to a^ee 
ment seldom sunds open m most cases a long 
,o be borne demand, ng sacr.lices from both 
mpprcchement could just as well take P>^“ .I’' '' f" " 
and analyst the role o! devtls advocate eas.ly falling to the 

'"‘The present day shows w.th appall.ng 

people are to let the other man s an 

capacity is a fundamental and md.spensable condmon tor^ 

human community problem For to the 

with himself must reckon with , . . ,(,5 other penon 

degree that he does not admit ^ „.«-and 

he dentes the other ^ 

vice versa The capacitijOT diaiogu_ _ 

outer objectivity • - 


ctivity _ tj- m the case 

Simple as the process „„„ complioted m 

er dialogue it ts “"'“’“1' .. loadable speaking 


of the inner dialogue it is available speaking 

other cases where onl) visual p understands 

a Iangu^ge winch is language to one who 

tt but winch seems like deaf anMumb la ^„„^oite_ .h= 

does I 


:r c^u forth 

d,rec?and natural Ae answer ^.em_^ ^ , , 


r, winch seems like must sene the 

not Faced wi^ such proteu tlm_^ 

itive and ask How am I all« « X _ The more 

can call furth ■''“'"'"’‘'"/valuable ,t wall be 


direct and natural uic miarantee 

for directness and natt,mln«^"^ 


of con 


naturalness ^ocess 

;eact.an It ts not Lty dcLl Very”^ 

frontatton '’““'“"/“rat ■« ! ’''nom 

a total reaetton does " .Inch would make clear ppre 

assumptions viewa andcon^^^rc must be content with the 
henston possible In such cases on 


I fCf Fatal Fart I VVa)ne tiatw F ^ gg 
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wordless but suggestive feelings which appear in their stead and 
are more valuable than clever talk 

The shuttling to and fro of arguments and affects represents 
the transcendent function of opposites The confrontation of 
the two positions generates a tension charged with energy and 
creates a living, third thing— not a logical stillbirth in accord 
ance with the principle tertium non datur but a movement out 
of the suspension between opposites, a living birth that leads to 
a new evel of being a new situation The transcendent func 
tion manifest itself as a quality of conjoined opposites So long 
^ ^1^^ 3 part— naturally for the purpose of avoiding 

conflict-they do not function and remain inert 

=1 opposites appear in the individual, 

mtclo .r* 1 ^ f ”'^“or of a consciousness lost and obsti 

stincMv/.'^'^i, "i" confronted with the image of in 

amhmno d a t ^ 

nSv hts sup 

ohen misuTd ■ 1 a on the other, h« 

mg andco^onr 'P'"''^^! -deas, who, compensat 

and shows us . emerges from the darkness 

paftem and deviated from the basic 

. I f "'PP'"* ourselves psychically 

fon!ira“nrporbiE ol’X':"" ^ 

task of Ercatcr imno ^ transcendent function Another 
lenls There is alradv"a” "““'d be the description of its con 
not all the diiriciiltiM*^ material on this subject, but 

overcome A n"mbS of n/ *>-0 jet been 

before the conceotual fn.. a ^P^”'°ry studies are still needed 
to give a clear and infftl" i.V°” ** '^’d which would enable us 
transcendent funetion 1 hav ' ’’“‘’'’•’t of the contents of the 
that the scientific public*^ are '’‘’d experience 

follow a purely nsvchnlm. 1 O'erywhere in a position to 
It too personally or are'll^ ailment, since they either take 
lectiial prejudices This rend by philosophical or Intel 

the psjchological facing “"f ft^ningful appreciation of 
personallj tlwir jud™°m r,'' ™P°“'‘''‘= » P“P't “ 

everjihing to he impossible subjective and they declare 

ease or which they ^fer not tn *' ’PP’f 

mcapihle of realizing that what “^"°"'^dge They arc quite 
s ^-alid for them may not be 
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valid at all for another penon witli a different psychology. We 
are still very far from possessing a general valid scheme of 
explanation in all cases. 


jlanation in all cases. ... . . j; 

’ One of the greatest obstacles to psychological undeKtandmg 
is the inquisitive desire to knot, whether the ^*<.10^“' 
factor adduced is "true” or "correct. If the “ “ 

not erroneous or false, tlien the factor is v-alid m itself and 
proves its validity by its very existence. One might just as well 
asSe duck-billed platypm is a "true" or "correct' invention 

ofthe“ ^ wiih^u^n, childish is p- ^ 

the role which mythologteU«u.p^.on^^^^^^^^ 

their statements do not coincide wttli our mcommensuram 

““fthepoiL of coming to .^XT-S’par" 

has a total character, nothing is b7come conscious, 

in the discussion, even if ,i,e confronution 

Consciousness is ot-to be more accurate- 

wilh previously unconscious c ' integrate them. That 

could be widened it it took the siilTicient Intel- 

is naturally not always the yet be a laek of 

ligence to understand die proc mentally and 

courage and J„ 3 be an effort. But where the 

morally, or too coward y, to " not only 

necessary premises exist, „„hotherapeutic treatment, but 
forms a saltiable addition ‘“PI advantage of assisting the 
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1 '^ thing in common Mi'th modern 
San^Jimh f? “ '"""cctual recognition 

Its manifesfH ■/, ** die psjehe, is so infmitel) diverse in 

definitions mvei?*’f*° ‘"'*'*"'“<1 and so unbounded, diat the 
whereas die def, ° 'f ''°t impossible to interpret, 

on Ae me Ld 1; of observation and 

q^ntmer Psvcl? r’ he-known 

S™ ofThe^ ^ “"d observes the psyche in 

dislurbanceofaprobaWem^ Psyche therefore appears as the 
or other of these^methods Th'" Postulated by one 

that of natural scirnctm gelm?™'"''^^ 

everything dcMn^ m the "''^ 1 .^ circumstances almost 
that they largely determine 'thei^uU ' ^^““'’‘’7'“^' “1 
investigation does, of course have? 

It does not behave as an anton matter, yet 

■931 [Fmt pubbshed''™a!/« folrlixliii.c Imuiute Zunch May 5 

wiiimschaftUche Schntlm dn- v.a (Kullur ond tlaals 

Aarau ,93,) Rcp„i,i„^ ^ il.-kf™"”"*'" feUinischcti Hoclijchule 12 

<!"■ IVaia, d„ raaa„a '-Ob.r p^chuc/,, £„„g,„A und 

Eanoai] (PTeholoeaid., Abha„dl„„ge„ II Zunch .„8)- 
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A — 

undisturbed in its natural conditions It lias tlietelorc long been 
recognized in expenmental psyehology and above ^'1 FJ 
cliomthology that a particular experimental procedure does not 
apprehend the psychic process directly but that 
condition interpolates itself between it and 
which one eould call the experimental situation This psych 
sunltion can sometimes jeopanlize the 'V^en-nt bj 
msimitaling not only the experimental 

5 Experiences of this kind v,ere ry the 

non tests and it ivas tTesiabhsh the average speed of 

method was aiming at namely ^ relatively subsidiary 

the reactions and their qualities method was dis 

result compared with the «f„tthe p”cbe than, by 

lurlied by the I discovered the feeling toned 

asstmtlation It was tlien th „„,stered before as failures 
complexes which had always been registere 

to react , j of the phenomena of as 

The discovery of ^ clearly on what a weak 

similation caused by them s m^ndillac-.tood that it 

footing the old "'''-^“‘‘"wS^ychic processes There =re 
was possible to investiga there are no isolated h 

‘ nrocesses just as ineiv ,,o ating 


as possible to investigate wo there are no isolated li e- 

no tmlated psych.c yet been found of tsolatmg 

St'rerperiS-Onjywnh*^^^^^^^^^^^ 

xr heUTh«^^ ■'r - - - — I ts 

riOTity complexes ^alue of the 

,8 Now this does not mean ^ that 

8 Exceptloni to ih>* m 

kcptalvemanotrentmed m 
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put in question in any fundamental sense, only that it is cnti 
cally limited In the realm of psychophysiological processes— 
for instance, sense perceptions or motor reactions, t\hcrc the 
purpose of the experiment is obviously harmless— pure reflex 
mechanisms predominate, and there arc few if any assimilations 
so that the experiment is not appreciably disturbed It is very 
1 erent in tie realm of complicated psychic processes, where 
the experimental procedure cannot be restricted to certain defi 

aim^I^^ afforded by specific 

time! m possibilities emerge, and these some 

tion ivhich lie' right m the beginning lo an experimental situa 
/ the fact that th? ^ constellation " This term simply expresses 
lichLrim^- ’■c'eases_a psy chic process in 

^ \Vhen we sav gather together andjireparc for action 

has taken un a nn< f constellated we meaiTthat iie 

in a quite defimtp ivliich he can be expected to react 

process which constellation is an automatic 

ilexes possessing °re definite e^-ni 

question is an associatron"t«t“,hf “P="nient in 

course m high degree hv “"P’cxes lull inffuence its 

more rarely-by hidmo- i. P™''°'-"’8 disturbed reactions or— 
tvjnch, howeyer! caL' - ‘*~f-i‘’sfimte_mode of reaction 
corresponds to the mean ‘he facT that it no longer 

subjects irith strone will!"® ™ stimulus word Educated 
screen off the meaninj; of TiMm 7“®'' 

times in such a way that a * "ord by short reaction 

only norks when really im “C 11“‘ ‘h’® 

protected Talleyrand s arror”™"' Personal secrets haie to be 
given only to a few conceal thoughts is 

women protect theniseT?ir^frH^°P'<‘l particularly 
This often presents a verv i ^ ^^P value predicates 
attributes of feeling such *7. P^^^re Value predicates are 
friendly, etc One often nL good, dear, sweet, 

people find eserythmg interesUn “'“'ersation, how certain 
>E they are Enghshjnc good, lovely, or- 

^eat favour, tel) /uscmuti'n, rp'cudid, and (a 

their total lack of interest or t 7 m other to cover up 

Bttt ‘he great majority of” at arm s length 

jecis cannot present tlieir com 
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plexes from picking on certain sumulus words and furnishing 
them with various symptoms of disturbance, the chief of these 
being delayed reaction time One can also combine these ex 
penments with the electrical measurement ot resistance, first 
used by Veraguth,» where the so called psjcliogalvanic refiex 
phenomenon provides further indications of reactions disturbed 

) Thef^mciation test is of general interest in that, lihe no 
other nsvcholoaical evpanment ot comparable simplicity, it 
reproducls the psychic situation of the JJ' f 'Xa 

time makes fairly accurate ‘ 

non possible Instead of questions in the forrn of 
tenctS, the subject is confronted trith the vap ■ 
and therefore disconcerting stimulus word • j^niiate 

answer he has to react wnh a 

observation of the reaction distur an ' ordinary 

registered which arc often ^ ,|,at point to 

discussion, and this enables us readiness, or con 

the unspoken background, to happens m the 

stellations, which I ^''“"ancusLn between two 

association test also •'app'ns i ^^j^^rital situation sihicli 

peopl e In both cases there P discussed or the 

•Senates complies o„cetned The dis- 

situation as a svhole, includ 8 ? ,„1 purpose, since 

cussion loses mobjeclise ''^^„,eintentionsolthespeakers 

themnstellated complexes mouths which they can no 

and may even put answers practical 

longer remember afterwards Its place m psychology 

use in the cross examination iment, winch discover 

ts taken by the so called “P' After, say, a hundred 

and localizes the gap* >''' answers he gate to the m 
reactions, the subject is lu {alsifications of ^ , 

di\ idual stimulus words , „[ association disturbed by 

wtth average regularttyinallspb of 


““so'br! I have P“''P‘”''i" ,o„ that their nature is s..---- 
complexes, on the tacit P„ ^ ns psjcliological sen 
knot™ The word 'complex 
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passed into common speech both in German and in English. 
Everyone knows nowadays that people "Iiavc complexes." What 
i^not so well known, tliough far more important theoretically, 
is that^complexes can have us. The existence of complexes 
throws serious doubt on the naive assumption of the unity of 
consciousness, which is equated with "psyche," and on the 
supremacy of the will. Every constellation of a complex postu- 
lates a disturbed state of consciousness. The unity of conscious- 
ness is disrupted and the intentions of the will arc impeded or 
made impossible. Even memory is often noticeably affected, as 
we have seen. The complex must therefore b^ psychie f^tOT 
which, in terms of energy, possesses a yalu^ tha t sometime s 
^ceeds that of our conscious intentions, otherwise such dis- 
ruptions of the conscious order would not be possible at all. 
And in fact, an active complex puts us momentarily under a 
state of duress, of compulsive thinking and acting, for which 
under certain conditions the only appropriate term would be 
t^judicial concept of diminished responsibility. 

scientifically speaking, is a •Jfeeling-tonedjtom- 
I /_p_iex 1 It IS the_^age o! a certain psychic situation which is 
strongly accentuated emotionallyJmdJs-nHHfeOTer, incotnpat- 
habitual attitude of consciousness. This image 
te^a powerEuUnne_rcoh'erence, it has its own wholenessind. in 
high degree of aoWmiTsd-thSt itls 
extmrahHTh consdous mind to only a limited 

the sober, nf behaves like an animated foreign body in 

mes ed wth' “SPh? usually.be.sup- 
ooa ,, hut not argued out of existence, 

“al siref^S opportunity it reappears in aiPiis^- 

succeeded in producing four to ^lorton Prince both 

and it turned out that each splittings of the personality, 

peculiar character and personality had its own 

ments subsist relatively 

y cpendently of one another and can 
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take one another s place at any time which means that each 
fragment possesses a high degree of autonomy My 
reimrd to complexes corroborate this somewhat disquieting 
picture of the possibilities of psychm disintegration for funda 
mentally there is no difference m principle betwee^ 
mentary personality andjjcomplex They have al *= essentia 
featT^iTcommon until we come to the 
fragmented consciousness Personality 

haiTtheir own consciousnes^u-^ejher 

fngments as complexes are also pa rnnfess that this 

their oivn is a still unanswered , comolcxes behave 

question has often occupied my iioug playing impish 

like Deseartes dev.ls and seem “ S’;' fhey/ 

tricks They slip just one is about to mttp-, 

make on ejorget ‘>‘= ‘ .uu when the softest 

duce they cause a tickle in ^ they make the 

passage js_betng played on the P'^ resounding crash 

liptoeing latecomer trip a burial instead of 

They bid us congratulate the ,ors of all those mad 

condoling with them they are the ,0 *e miselne 


eondohng w.th them t.iey are ^ - 

dening things wh ch F T our dreams 

vousness of the object , L ,bey are the elfin beings so 
whom we confront L ,he story of the clergy 

aptly characterued in Danisl. folklore by ^ 

man who tried to teach after him correctly 

took the greatest pains to rejw paying Our 

but at the very fmt L one might expect on theoreti 

Father, who art not in , are unteachablc 

cal grounds ‘'’“' ‘"’f f nj, a very large gram of salt 


Bnl ;;:e 

complexes ranootgcl'-o their nature 


rounds these impish comps*, ^^ ^ ^^^^jjalt „„ one 
hope that, taking it isc^f a scientific P™blem 

„... mind this n''“P''°';“iSalion of tlie phenomenology c^E 

But even the soberest formulation on 


plexes cannot feck » rates into their naiui^ 

omy and the deeper ““ PL_,|,e more clearly do 
almost say into their bi ^ Dream psychology — -—-j ^ 

their character complexes ,0 
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suppress them, exactly like hobgoblins of folklore ^\ho go 
crashing round the house at night We observe the same phe 
nomenon m certain psychoses when the complexes get “loud ' 
and appear as “voices" having a thoroughly personal character 
Today we can take it as moderately certain that complexes 
are in fact "splinter psyches ' The aetiology of their origin is 
frequently a so-called trauma, an emotional shock or some such 
thing, that splits off a bit of the psyche Certainly one of the 
commonest caiises is_a_moral conflict, winch ultimately denves 
from the apparent impossibility of affirming tlie whole of one's 
nature This impossibility presupposes a direct split, no matter 
whether the conscious mind is aware of it or not As a rule there 
is a marke^unconsciousness of any complexes, and this natii 
ra y ^larantees them all the more freedom of action In such 
cases their pow ers of assimilation become especially pronounced, 
since uncon^ioumess helps the complex to assimilate even the 
ego, the result being a momentary and unconscious alteration of 
^Mth tlie complex In the 
another name it was called Dossessiop 
W “ being parttc^TifhSnn 
shn of the ^ot no difference m principle between a 

Dhemies ^ complex and the wildest bias 

SaTe mo ^ ^ The history of Ian 

into him todaW ■* ‘Hp "“'"‘“n wo exclaim ‘ What’s got 
In usmff theiJ^n u devil, ‘ hagridden," etc. 

think of thf.r wotn metaphors we naturally do not 

more nrimtivp jT the fact that naiver and 

plexesaswedo,bufreg^rdXUra'‘*h'°®“' ’ ‘‘‘"“^bmg com 
that IS. as demons Latm 1 Ji “ beings m their own right, 
such an intense egocompIcx^of<S”““°“ development created 
plexes were depnsed of^ .h, ^‘Consciousness that the com 
ordinary speech As a « i original autonomy, at least in 

patient ’ Your pain is not tpS ‘° ‘be hystencal 

you ’ Fear of inteion is merely imagine it hurts 

pattenfs, at any mfres "" "bitraryfancy of the 

cooking up a delusionalldca ^ convince him that he is 
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It is not difficult to see that the ordinary modern conception 
of the problem treats it as though it svere certain “11 

doubt that the complex rras invented and ^ * 

patient, and that it would not «.st at all *e P^e"t n 
none to the trouble of deliberately bringing it to life. As a£imt 

but ''imagination." „™ole of "apotropaic" think- 

5 Here we have an interesting exi^mple o P 

ing, which is quite on a P” ” example ^of which is the 
bestowed by the ancienu, a ^^P j ("Furies") 

„!vn.s cf.fc.r.s. the fj^J^jetingly, the Eumcnides 

were called, cautiously P'^Sves all inner dis- 
("Kindly Ones"), so the "“‘‘^ta'lates them. This is 

lurbances as its own activity: it “'""P'y ,„paic euphe- 

not done, of course, with an °P'" tended to make the 
mism, but ivith an ^ .jving it a Slleient name. 

autonomy of the comply itntaai by g ^ suspicious 

Consciousness behaves like ^ into the cellar, m 

none in the attic and tb'teupu ,j,nken in and that 

order to assure himself that no b dimply not 

the noise svas mere imagination. 

dared to go up into the attic. y sl,e motive 

It is not immediately apparenuhat^tear^'^pl^^^ ^ 

which prompts b” such trivial things, such ridicu- 

r S *aT - are posi.ively mlmmed of tl.em 

lous nothingSf^ to conceal 




^ns" they could not be ^ therefore, which 

causes pain-something deserves to be takim 

ha? reason is important - and nny.lung ». 


SrVhat reason is im^rmni - make 

seriously, but we ar ^ possibly can. T a_ bedone 

pleasant this can no long 


;,easant^nrea/-solo^^-"^,‘;r^dd^ 

neurpsjignahat.|-T^I means of “^"^"smblishcs itself 
.hy.,th.e„.P""‘i‘!‘„"h!s moment the complex 
euphemisms. From 
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on the conscious surface, it can no longer be circiim\cntccl and 
proceeds to assimilate the ego consciousness step by step, just as, 
previously, the ego-consciousncss tried to assimilate it This 
eventually leads to a neurotic dissociation of the personality 
5 Such a development reveals the complex in its original 
strength, which, as I said, sometimes exceeds e\cn that of the 
ego-complex Only then can one understand that the ego had 
every reason for practising the magic of names on complexes, for 
It IS obvious enough that what I fear is something sinister that 
threatens to si\allow me up There arc, among people who 
generally pass for normal, a large number who have a “skeleton 
in the cupboard the existence of which must not be men 
tioned m their presence on pam of death, so great is their fear 
of the lurking spectre All those people who are still m the stage 
of making their complexes unreal use any reference to neurosis 
as proving that this obviously applies only to positively morbid 
category, of course, they do not belong As 
sickl^ * privilege only of the sick person to become 

make complexes unreal by assimilation 
fmnort.n.rr "“S^^onncss but. on the contrary, their 
tS nr.m } ^ ^ admission of the instinctive fear 

Irf W h r' that move .n the 

of darS ■" tn tv.th the fall 

at night mise themToic” T,h““ 

awav slf*pr« nr Til morc clamorously, driving 

Sr n"® Comp^es are object 

public places It not to be met in the street and in 

hfcdei^nds they are theT petso™' 

fireside and whoL peacertw'’ 

are the li iilf peonfe wh “ dangerous to extol, jhey 

rally, so long as the 

counts for nothing biilr.hp”'*^ ''■t'ghbours, it 

doctor in order to^’appreciaie us-then one must be a 

plex can be Only when vn.. i, appalling menace a com 

by them morally and r,h« whole families destroyed 

and hopeless misery that fon" ’’’ unexampled tragedy 

full impact of the reahrv their tram, do you feel the 

how idle and unsriPn^R ^ complexes You then understand 
c It IS to think that a person can 
loo 
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"Imagine” a complex. Casting atout for a medical 
one could best compare them irith_intKtions or w* 
tumours, both of tyhich arise.mthout,the least 
tlTTiomciourmind. This compartson is not ““ 

factory because complexes are not entirely morbid Ijy 
hut am c/mme, eristic express, -on. o/ the 

ivhcthcr this psyche is dilferentiated or primitive. CoruequenUy 
we find unmistakable traces of them in all P=0P “ 

rCii^IslfScaSe^^^^^^ 


'The universal belief in spiritsis a 
complex structure of the 3 It is only through 

the living units of the uncon^iou constitu- 

them that ive are able « is in Wundfs 

tion. The unconscious "obscure" repre- 

psychology-nothing but = , William James calls 


psychology— notmn§ uui. « r® ,„«<»• as wuuamjB**— 

se„.a.ions,cra;'fring-f~«c.^^^^^^^^^ 


it, were it not for the ^unconscious in psycliolo^. 

becime the real discoverer of the unconsc 


became the real ^ nieces and did not simply dis- 

because he examined those P'" . "paraptaxes.''3;he 


. _ use he examined those aari. p "paraptaxes.''a;i 

miss titem, with a disparaging P ,|,e dream, as he 

via regia 10 die ttttconxwas l^^rc dreanu and 

thought, but the complex, either, since the 


S'symptoras. Nor is this ”3“ 73„„ bke a rough and tin. 
iJSy pointed out hy the ™™P'«73 io,es itself in the under- 

commouly devious footpa h * I unconsaous 


commonly aeviuu* - . 

growth and generally leads n 

but past it. . V j signpost, however, 

Fear of complexes is a had .‘'T 

alivays points away from ' ,^ing unpleasant that no o y 

scioJsuL complies are^ 

in his right senses ca b p^^^_^ Jh 

maintain them couia , , * complexe^re^^^ 
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selves to regard them as normal phenomena of life The fear of 
complexes is a rooted prejudice, for the superstitious fear of 
anything unfavourable has remained untouched by our vaunted 
enlightenment This fear provokes violent resistance ivhenever 
complexes are examined, and considerable determination is 
needed to overcome it 

' Fear and resistance are the signposts that stand beside the 
via regia to t!ie unconscious, and it is obvious that what they 
pnmarily signify is a preconceived opinion of the thing they are 
pointing at It IS only natural that from the feeling of tear one 
res.ofnrr^" dangerous, and from the feeling of 

does so ‘"S ’■^pdlent The pauent does so, the public 

l‘"l. “ ““i '«'>'■* « "'hy 'h" 

dmo^ n logically; the 

ctols 1 By dmwing con 

naturallv nature of complexes, this vieis 

mcomna'tible tend* “"conscious as consisting essentially of 
imS w °f ‘heir 

~hor ® P™of that 

being in the leas^t Tnn'' purely empirically, without 

There had been tall, P’’''osophical considerations 


There had been talk of ,1.. ^ P^'losophical considerations 

Lcibni? uh fi * unconscious long before Freud 
• .ntroduced the idea into philosophy, 


Kant and Sclielhn 


••3 


elaborated it into a%vst™ „„ “■ ""d 

Hartmann built his nortpm foundations Eduard von 

The fust medico psicMommT.r''”"^''^ Unconscious 

little to do with thps ^ 1 theory of the unconscious has as 
Freud s - -t has with Nietzsche 


Freud s theory is a hi" hf..r"“ Nietzsche 

during the im estivation ot experiences 


• ini/xt.ev.,.. le — UL ms actual experiences 

'estigalionisalna\?!idialov'^°r’*’''^*“ 

up the theory one has to consid^'*"'^™ P^°P'‘^ budding 

one partner, but also ‘^'’'oot only the complexes of the 
Pod.es foni'ard into tem'ow "'at 

sisiancc is aumnir at «ot« ^‘cdgcd about by fear and re 

one [lartncr lo miegratc his", V"? *'y ‘mpelling the 

Up *1 broader position I! ' tbe other to take 

for SMihoui this he \\oun ** ‘uipcUcd towards tsholeness, 
deeper and deeper int« .i PusJ> die dialogue 

^ fear bound rtlg.ons No in^csti 
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gator, hoKcverj^prejudiced and objective he is. an afford to 
disregard his_ot\Ti cornplexes, for^lhcy enjoy the same autonomy 
as those of other people. As a matter of fact, he cannot disregard^ 
them, because they do not disregard him. Complexes are sery; , 
much a part of the psychic constitution, «hich is the ra«t 
absolutely prejudiced thing in every individiul Hu comutii-| 
tion syiu^e'reroTelnexorably decide udial 
a given observer will have. Herein hes the . _ 

tion ofjisychological observation: iu validity is contingent upon 

the penonal equation of the observer, .,„,it„rrmmt ' 

Psychological theory therefore formulates, fim ; 

a psychic situation that has come about 
tiJeen one particular observer and a 
sons. As the dialogue moves mainly- in the ‘P ' m 
set up by complexes, d.-cter of . « 
s.arily become attached to the it I'-oil* 

the most general sense of the svo , o 

on the complexes of the public. TI . . . ,|,j obleetise 

modern psychology are not only con , ({oieiilly 

sense, but provocative. Th^ 'ions' give rise to 

cither tor or against and, in j ptrsonal vaiuiieia- 

emotional debates, outbursts of dogmatism, pe 
tion, and so forth. . , |isychotip 

5 It can easiiy be seen from up a psych.e 

ssith its investigation of ""'P'^^in Complexes are tlie real 

taboo area riddled with hop« * j^are so far reaching 

focus of psydiic unresb and m ^ hope of 

that psychological imestjga'on ‘ presupposes some con 
pursuing their ssork in '''LCchology i'- .»• P'" 

sensus of scientiftc op'nio": ““I ““P '^'^I’eli i, seesiu 

ent, far indeed from any such agrenwn ^ 
to me, than esen the P”’.'""",* ^STs^tor of the 

of incomp.itible tendencies, only one hx, l«n 

lia, come under review, and only one 

revealed. t,rrtxlv>hatastoimof im 

'= It SI ill no doubt . ,.o.Ls hevame ^ie«l'j 

was unleashed on all sides vv . |,„i,lic complexes d^ 

known. This slolent reaction rfpuh"®_^ „( do;-« ^ 

into an isolation '^,1 ihcorcuc'^o 

upon him and his school. All » 
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field run the same nsk, for they are playing ivith something that 
directly affects all that is uncontrolled in man— the nitminosum, 
to use an apt expression of Rudolf Otto S Where the realm of 
complexes begins the freedom of the ego comes t o an end, for 
complexes are pS)chic agencies whose deepest nature 'iT stilf 
unfathomed Every time the researcher succeeds in advancm^a 
little further towards the psychic tremendunif then, as before, 
reactions are let loose in the public, just as with patients who, 
for therapeutic reasons, are urged to take Up arms against the 
imaolability of their complexes 

To the uninitiated ear, my presentation of the complex 
theory may sound like a description of pnmiti\e demonology 
or of the psychology of taboos This peculiar note is due simply 
to the faa that the existence of complexes, of split off psychic 
fragments, IS a quite perceptible vestige of the primitive state 
ot mmd The pnramve mind is marked by a high degree of 
dusooabihty, which expresses me!£ m the fact, for instance, 
that pnmmi es assume the existence of set eral souls-m one case, 
a^rnm a" spirits, iiho 

imor^iiTn? X 

impressiie ps)chic expenences 

the^tem"''^ to remarf. that I use 

?o norin’^r'"? a" ' ptimordiaf,- and that I 

of a lestiee'^ of ^ *'*"'* judgment Also, when I speak 

this state will ^ Pt'ttiituc state, I do not necessanlj mean that 
I see no r^l™r eontrarj, 
lasts So far at ant, ^ not endure as long as humanity 

the World \var L? 'n *' r*” changed very much, and mth 
s.dcrahTe mineLr.i. ^ aftermath there has even been a con 
I think that autonomoiu com^'?^ ^ inclined to 

\nomcna of life and that ihi-?'”'? among the normal phe 
jconscious psyche ^ niake up the structure of the un 

the essential fratiire^of 

how ever, from fillmcTin co^nplex theory I must refrain, 
of the problems arism- oul of’ST'’’''^ “ description 

plcxes Three important uml,!* of autonomous com- 

tljc therapeutic, the ^'o^Id have to be dealt srtth 

await discussion. ^ the moral All three suU 
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[dividual psyche is in large ^ „l,„ insider 

logical constitution: indeed. ^ a5 that 

lis dependence absolute. I '* appropriate in the citcnm- 
lyself. but would regard it as mo . PP P^jappe of the physi- 
:ances to grant the psyche a r P„ „„ rigorous proofs 

logical constitution. It is tree th^ ^^^a 5,<.he’s total depend- 
f tills, but then there is no pr P Paver forget that if 

nee ok the constitution "'""pY, “^1=0.00101? Y. Both 
lie psyche is the X. oonstnu^hid. hate only recent!) h«un 
t bottom, are unlnown ac jpppj having any 

0 take on clearer fonn “ of „ 

pproachmg a real ' fcicnmne. in 

Althoueh it is impossible to psyclie, such attemp 

he relations between results are ^,o 

lave frequently been ^^nly method that «uld • 

ban unproven op mons.^^ Ae tyfolopcef meAjd.^P 
airly reliable results ^Constitution and by , 3 large 

,1. J by Xretschmer .0 the method is based on a > 

diological attitude. In both . tor d.= riydi-W 

ipo/B-Urviong vo„ .S,As ’ 

™a,rm,rfrIP<n 
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amount of empirical material, and though the individual varia- 
tions cancel one another out to a large extent, certain typical 
basic features emerge all the more clearly and enable us to con- 
struct a number of ideal types. These ideal types, of course, 
never occur in reality in their pure form, but only as individual 
variations of the principle underlying them, just as crystals 
are usually individual variations of the same isometric system. 
Physiological typology endeavours fint and foremost to ascer- 
tain the outivard physical features by means of ivhich individ 
uals can be classified and their residual qualities examined 
Kretschmer’s researches have shotvn that the physiolorical pecu 
liant.es may determine the psychic conditions. 

Psychological typology proceeds in exactly the same svay in 
pnncip e, ut its starting point is not, so to speak* outside, but 
inside. It does not try to enumerate the ounvard characteristics; 

™ i"^’ inner principles governing typical 
m^ernnln? Phy^ologiml t^ology if bound 

suits the^in^'^w'*' '' methods in order to obtain re- 

eves' Comoro f "“"-neasurable nature o£ psychic proc 
sciences above ®“P'°y methods derived from the humane 
said no different "t" There is, as I have 

the different poinVofTpanureThe ^ven by 

iustifies us in Unn! °'P^tture. The present state of research 
show a substanda" mtiure^or”''^ obtained on both sides will 
tain basic fnes i oi agreement with regard to cer- 

Kretschmer's main*?'^”"^ '' impression that some of 

the basic psychologiS“typLTh«'^”™‘’'''''^i^°'"-“”'‘'"°' 
able that at thcs» ® enumerated. It is conceiv- 

the physiological ro ^ established between 

TharSL h°“n“t becn donrr, Psychological attitude, 

that the physiolopical finri* 'veil be due to the fact 

other hand inv JJi^tion 'fr? very recent, while on the 

much more difficulf^nd th T '''f Psyc*>°'ogical side is very 
^Ve can readUy a^te ^ understand, 

something that cm PM^mlogical characteristics are 

chology not eve^rhe «^^^ured. But in ps>- 

hardly two psychologies^har rould'™’^'^* 

the concept of "feeHnfr •• v ^gree, for instance, about 

"Iceling-rcIertopsychtcfSt ^nd the noun 

* Otherwise a word for them would 
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cotsT mmov act iismirTY in rsvaiouKV 

never have been invented. In psychology sve have to do with 

facts which are definite enough in themselves but have not been 

defined scientifically. The state of our S' 

pared with natural philosophy in the Middle 

say, everybody in psychology knows better than 

There a"e only opinions abont unknown Z 

upon the psychologist to make conccpiu 

attach definite names to ^Tnlnt Sneepn" n of the 

less of whether somebody else has a^i consider 

meaning of this term or not. Th y .-jjnary usage, wih 
is whether the name he “f he mult rid 

the psychic facts ‘*'”5"'““^ .^'' ‘1 , ,|,e name explains the psy- 
himself of the common "otion *ha“h ^ 

chic fact it denotes. Thenameshouldmeanohimn 

a mere eipher. and his -'hole '“"cep.naUisttm^ 
him no more than a trigono . .. reference arc indis* 
graphical area, in which jhe fixed I»in« “”'‘' 
pensable in practice but „„„ specific language. MTien 

n Psychology has still to ‘"'"I' ',„cs I had discoiercd 

I first Started giving names to Jangnage the grrttwt 

empirically, I found this to fix detate 

obstacle. I was driven, . ° ,|,c 5 c areas names I'hieh 

boundaries to my common usage. In so doing, 

were taken, as far as PO”‘'>''; danger I base already mm- 

I inevitably exposed i j, the name explains the thii^^-. 

s”7KC=?»'< *• “7 • 

^arfllpsyTh^ogy. being whi'ch M 

difficulties in order to exp 
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unacquainted with it the apparent inadequacies as well as the 
peculiar nature o£ psychological research. 

' « typological method sets up what it is pleased to call 
“natural” classifications—no classification is natural!— which are 
o£ the greatest heuristic value because they bring together indi- 
viduals who have outward features in common, or common psy- 
chic attitudes, and enable us to submit them to a closer and 
more accurate scrutiny. Research into constitution gives the 
psycholopst an extremely valuable criterion with ^vhich he can 
either eliminate the organic factor when investigating the psy- 
chic context, or take it into his calculations, 

^ 1. important points at which pure psy- 

c 0 o^ collision with the X represented by the 

organic disposition. But it is not the only point where this hap- 
pens, There^ is still another factor, of which those who are 
engage m investigating the constitution take no account at 
i!^ psychic process does not start 

individual consciousness, but is rather a 
whirh ° nnctions which have been ages in the making and 

Intlr,' psychic 

is an Outlive consciousness. Consciousness 

climax rcninr;" ^ “"“"“'’“s psychic process: it is probably a 
disaDnears^am"^f* special physiological effort, therefore it 

iTnow ffi"a‘! *e n™’"® unLmm“r^We ot”) 

dition and -presTrprhfcfuna^""™!’’;’^ 

structures start functionL ^ that these inherited 

they have always done Onfy'thri '^ 

in our conscioLness which k 'his activity appear 

ever infinitely varied indivirt,*’r‘°‘^‘“''’' “tinguished. How- 
basic substrate of the unm “nsciousncsses may be, the 
far as it is possible tn "st^totts psyche remains uniform. So 
processes, they manifest ihei^eT"'^ nature of unconscious 
identical forms, althoueh ihel cs’cryivhere in astonishingly 
individual consciousn«« filtered through the 

great. It is only because of dnf r“T “ '’''’"shy 'hat is just as 
unconscious psvche that n mndamental uniformity of the 
P ’ b«ngs are able to communicate 
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with one another and to transcend the differences o! individual 

consciousness . . i 

There is nothing strange about tliese obsenations at least to 
begin with, they become perplexing only when we discover how 
far esen the individual consciousness is infected by this urn 
formity Astounding cases of mental simi arity ^" be found m 
families mist published a case of a mother “"'f f 
a concordance of associations amounting to thirty per ce 
hige measure of psychic concordance 

separated from one another in space and time is g y 
girded as flatly impossible In actual fact how . 

astonishing concordances can be explam the 

fantastic ideas Every endeavour migntion 

concordance of myth motifs an . symbols is an 

and tradition, Goblet which naturally 

excellent example of "'“ 8110 ■ P ^ myihologem 

has some value, is contradicted “y ,l,j si,g|,t 

can arise anywhere, at any time o„ce had 

est possibility of any such J who produced, almost 

under my observation an „^„c.e which can be read m a 


under my observation an insa ^ a 

ivord for word a long symbolic ^ g ' ] |,ad 

papyrus published by Dietericb a ferv ) ,jea that suclt 


rus published by ° ^ my original idea that suclt 

a sufficient number of “Jf. 10 the same race 

thrngs corrld only '"PP^n ‘o peopl^b I ^ f pure 

rvas shattered and I according y States I found m 

bred Negroes living m die sour n,,Uiol 

these dreams among “'her P |jc a ques- 

ogy, and this dispelled any doubt 1 had tir 

non of racial inheritance . £ a superstitious belie m 

, I have frequently been ac™^'^ ^ P ^p„„ly em 
■ inherited ideas -quite unjustly „duced by idms 

phasized that these to react in the same way 

but rather by the inlientcd ^ concordance has 

as people have aluays reac a„a «= a 

denied on the ground tlta ,|,cr 1 human being , 

hare, in another a bud, an^™“,, .^psessed a P'°“ «'X 
is to forget 'A that when he got borne 

visiting an Englisb ch j 

= a siL... n<.raa.wo.'»^“ ,.»a-E.m..rl 

.(O lain -nw Sin.ru.w vf " 
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Story that the Christians worshipped animals, because he had 
seen so many lambs about. The names matter little: everything 
depends on the connection between them. Thus it does not mat- 
ter if the treasure" is in one case a golden ring, in another a 
crown, in a third a pearl, and in a fourth a hidden hoard. The 
essential thing is the idea of an exceedingly precious treasure 
hard to attain, no matter what it is called locally. And the essen- 
tial thing, psychologically, is that in dreams, fantasies, and other 
exceptional states of mind the most far-fetched mythological 
niotifs and symbols can appear amochthonously at any time, 
often, apparently, as the result of particular influences, tradi- 
tions, and excitations working on the individual, but more often 
without any sign of them. These "primordial images," or "arche- 
types, as I have called them, belong to the basic stock of the 
uncon^ious psyche and cannot be explained as personal acquisi- 
ogether they make up that psychic stratum which I have 
^ called the collective unconscious. 

' collective unconscious means that indi- 

immnnf, but a tabula rasa and is not 

‘"lances. On the contrary, it is in 
nuite aoart frn^u? by inherited presuppositions, 

?he environm™t)^r"T‘‘*?““ influences exerted Spon it by 
the psvchic life K^^'^“^®6-Uncon5ciou5 comprises in itself 
nin« It s he ™ to the Earliest begin- 

hence it exerts an conscious psychic occurrences, and 

consciousness in ih 'bnt compromises the freedom of 

ine to lead all rnn degree, since it is continually striv- 

P^it^e“d4&aT„:r^^ 'he old pathJ. This 

conscious puts up againsflh resistance which the 

here of reshtance^"a^tlT^r " 1''““'’" 
eral-the instinctive fear nf Y’ ‘ something far more gen- 
ness and of succumbing [°^>ng one’s freedom of conscious- 
psyche. For ceruin typi of oYl? of the unconscious 

because it is there thm th™ ' danger seems to lie in sex. 

For others it iSTntidSe^rn,"'”'-'^ 'heir freedom, 

a certain weakness is f^f regions, but it is always ivherc 

cannot be oppos^Jte^S 


-S' The conerM^r ooconscious 

svhich pure psycholoOT c^er'^ ** another of those points at 
gy mes up against organic factors, svhere 
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it has, in all ptobability, to recognize a non psjchological fact 
resting on a physiological foundation. Just as the most inveterate 
psychologist will never succeed in reducing the physiologiral 
constitution to the common denominator of individual psychic 
causation, so it will not be possible to dismiss the physiologrally 
necessary postulate of the collective unconscious as “n ‘"“™- 
ual acquisition. The constitutional type and the ™ 

conscious are both factors which are outside the connol of *e 
conscious mind. The constitutional 

terial forms in the collective unconsc.ous are thus real ties, d 
this, in the case of the unconscious, means ‘ess than that 

its symbols and motifs are factors tpiite as ^ of the 

tion! which can be neither dismissed nor den ed. Neglea of the 
constitution leads to pathologim “‘d” j ’ ,i,„apeutic 
of the collective unconscious does the same 1 J 
worh I therefore “V ample 

lation to occurrences tn ‘he “ topojtant for him to 

experience has taught me that it J individual 

livVin harmony with the unconscious as with his 

disposition. 
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hinln^ Separation of psychology from the basic assumptions of 
inShlw^ human psyche lives in 

«sumn,ini,.“M°" since U.eL biological 

oMb iCthtai T ‘’•c "’“hut for the whole world 

obtaim a vr,?'?’ scientific foundation on which they rest 
ment whiS b ‘ha. of a psychological judg- 

thcrefore no imri" * "‘''l' >n the realm of consciousness. It is 
dined to fall ba"iron°Ihe Psychologist is often in 

and to horrow frcelv Iron? biological suindpoint 

Nor is it astnn,- i ■ ' ‘ Physiology and the theory of instinct. 

which re ““P'cd pomt of view 

Althougirp55choloas°TV?'i^ >ncrely a chapter in physiology, 
field of research it mu '“*’‘‘y claims autonomy in its own special 

fictiseen its fac« a'nZffii hWo™^’’'"” 

determining human 

' ngiish) as a lernir*. u j (UnoCTSi 


[Ongmaii/ delivered On zhTm' determining hv 

Tcrrcntcnary Conference of Harvard (unu — 

Iwficd In a t)nipoj,urn. Facton d^!L Cambridge. Mass., 1936. and pi 

'\uh slight aheraiwns {c (Cambridge, i 

*Tmposium. Scimee and Mnn .wt? j * td as "Human Behaviour” m am 
The latter version is here Duhli.s«.s ^ Nanda Anshen (Nesv Vort, i 
original German lypOCTipt^EorToiis']'**'*' slight alterations based or 

U4 
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haviour, t he inst incts are the chief raotuating forces of ps)chic 
events liTview of the controversy vvlticli Ins raged around the 
■i^^e o£ the instincts 1 should like to establish clearly ivhat 
seems to me to be the relation between instmcu and the psy™ 
and why I call instincts psjcliologicil factors If we started with 
the hypothesis that the psyche is absolutely identical with the 
state of being alive, then we should have to accept the existence 
of a psychic function even in unicellular 
instiLt would be a kind of psychic organ and 
producing activ ity of the glands would have a causation 

But If we look upon the appearance of 
tively recent event in evolutionary history, “ 

psyciL function is a P'-” "ml Sd! thL 
tern which in some way or olher has oe originally 

the brain - ^^^SliT 


the bnin is a more piuuai^ss. ww..j — 
of life in general I regard ibe ' , 

jniUnj 3 jis_an„ectopsychic fomation of struc 

logically important ' rewded as determinants of 

tures or patterns winch may be o . jmmediaie 


turcs OT patterns ivluch may be ^ jjjg immediate 

human behaviour ’^"‘'"'' '“'ravcliic instinct but the stnic 
determining factor is not the ec ^ tl,c psychic 

tiirejesulting from the "”J;:/„:“'Sor ivould thus be 
siiintion of the moment The ^j.^-one bv the instinct is as 
a instinct The .e see and the 

significant as the difference Instinct a s an ectops y c jnc 

objective wavelength while mstinct 

factor would play thg ^fo^c -ij h^'iiassimilation^"^”**^'’^” 
.T^lS^h'^menon needed for t »s 

lus to a pre existent J’ » ,^non Thus what we call i 

process I should term it already psjchized but of ec o 

stmct offlnnd would be a datum already p 

psychic origin 

, GcncfdPkcnomcnologf 

,5 The view outlined f 

Stand the variability o i pwcluzed instinct or 

general phenomenology 
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uniqueness to a certain extent, at times actually losing its most 
essential characteristic— compulsiveness It is no longer an ccto* 
psychic, unequivocal fact, but has become instead a modification 
conditioned by its encounter with a psychic datura As a deter 
mining factor, instinct is variable and therefore lends itself to 
different applications Whatever the nature of the psyche may 
be, It is endowed with an extraordinary capacity for variation 
and transformation 

For example, no matter how unequivocal the physical state 
of excitation called hunger may be, the psychic consequences 
reciting from it can be manifold. Not only can the reactions to 
ordinary hunger vary widely, but the hunger itself can be “de* 
natured, and can even appear as something metaphorical It is 
not only that we use the word hunger in different senses, but in 
combination with other factore hunger can assume the most 
^ried forms The originally simple and unequivocal deter 
mam can appear transformed into pure greed, or into many 
«pects of boundless desire or insatiability, as for instance the 
lust for gain or inordinate ambition 

^ ^ charactenstic expression of the instinct of self- 
one oE the pnmary and roost 
onmitivM rofluencing behaviour, m fact, the lives of 
*is S 'han by sexuality At 

rZ L'Zrf" °">ega-cxisteLe itself 

IS obvious H ot^e instinct for preservation of the species 
so manv^e^r''"’ culture having broughrtnth 

b”n lenT Z™’ sexuality 
to that of svat'er P°^"ly at least, an excess value comparable 

the preniiuro of intense 

reproduction,^e uree fZ business of 

no longer conditional t, satisfaction appears m man- 

instinct The sexual iu<t ^ ^ mating season— almost as a separate 
different feehiiffs enters into combination with many 

interests, to such k spiritual and matenal 

even been made to tiS',h'^''^t“ hnotra, the attempt has 
uons whole of culture to these combina 


which mate u^pos^'sIhI'^' "dical psychization 

onergy to be diverted from Its ^“''^'5' 'nstmctive 

ts biological application and turned 
>16 
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into other citannels. The fact that the energy an be deployed 
in various fields indicates the existence of still other drives 
strong enough to change the direction of the sexual instinct and 
to deflect it, at least in part, from its immediate goal. 

I I should like, then, to differentiate as a third poUp of in- 
stincts the drive la activity. This u^e starts 
the other urges arc satisfied; indeed, it is perhaps only “'W 
being after this has occurred. Under this ““ 

the urge to travel, love of change, restlessness, and the play 

1 ‘“There is another instinct. different from the to ^ 
and so far as tve know specifically human 

there/ieetiveinsti„chOrdinarily^»^°f^^^^^^^^^^ 

as ever having been “ eja' and. Used psycho- 
state of mind. 7!e/Ievio means "S carria the 

logically, would denote the fact ‘h”' . ;„,CT[„ed with by 

stimulus over into its instinctive di ^ psychic processes 
psychisation. Owing to this stimulus. 

exert an attraction on the impu external 

Therefore, before having discha^ed meU into ^ 


ineretore, oeioie "•‘•"■s’ -y, endopsychic activity 

svorld, the impulse is “^'hKied instead of 

J!e/lexio is a turning inwards, th^esun ^ 
an instinctive action, there cm reflection or delibera* 

rnnt(‘nti nr States tvhich may be -nnears a certain 


contents or states which may 1 
tion. Thus in place of the dictabihty a relative un- 

degree of freedom, and tnplaa op 


om, ana lu 

predictability as to the effect its essential character 

I The richness of the mstmet. Reflection 

1 probably aetennmed yhis over 


^en^aTrt^Jprocess of e--- "u! L strong enough 
;“‘'S“'*± eJpnission. This may ^ 


into a series of images “^lion. This mV P „£ 
are reproduced in some for^' p„r in the lormj 

„.w. .rstance in speech, or m / ui- pp„duct. 


are reprooucen in . 

directly, for instance in spe«n. 


abstract thought, ‘'”““‘^'^^,1^01 a work of art 

or again, in a s“=nufi”C “‘““thaVu Tbecofflcs 

Through the reflccuve ppntcnt, that is, ° .„„5 

svholly transformed ‘"o transformed ““ “ and 

an ex^ience; a "Vurf par ex«l(eu«, an 

content. Reflection ts the cu«^^ 


ethical conduct. 
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its Strength is shown in the power of culture to maintain itself in 
the face of untamed nature. 

Instincts are not creative in themselves; they have become 
stably organized and are therefore largely automatic. The re- 
flective instinct is no exception to this rule, for the production 
of consciousness is not of itself a creative act but may under 
certain conditions be a merely automatic process. It is a fact of 
great iniportance that this compulsiveness of instinct, so feared 
by civilized man, also produces that characteristic fear of be- 
coming conscious, best observed in neurotic persons, but not 
in them alone. - 

5 Although, in general, instinct is a system o£ stably organized 
tracts and consequently tends towards unlimited repetition, 
rnan neverdieless has the distinctive power o£ creating.somc- 
t m^ new in the real sense o£ the word, just as^ nature, in the 
raurse o£ long periods o£ time, succeeds in creating new forms. 

1 hough we cannot classify it with a high degree of accuracy, 

T ? something that deserves special mention, 

do not know if "instinct" is the correct word. We use the term 

behaves at least dynam- 
nn, r'nm * ‘nstitict. Like instinct it is compulsive, but it is 

invariably inherited 

nSse a. a”" ^ • prefer to designate the creative ini- 

indeeh a factor similar in nature to instinct, having 

helnv dlose connection with the instincts, but without 

sexiialitvar ®he of them. Its connections with 

S in ‘■■’d, furthermore, it has 

Set "> nnd the reflective 

to the point of u"' ^ u” P“PP''“* them, or make them serve it 
is as much cleo '^’' '’“‘tuction of the individual. Creation 

as much destruction as construction, 
psscholoaical' uan'? ''bp emphasize that from the 

can be dfstinKuished^h? instinctive factors 

t analysis, instincts are ectopsycliirdcteimi- 

havioiir is obvflouslv'Ll''^^"i''^ factors determining human be- 
The pan that will nia "Itpictc without mention of the 
■I.C e S “ ""-t'er for disputeTS^T 

. problem IS bound up with philosophical considera-, 

iiB 
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lions, which in turn depend on the viciv one takes o£ the world. 
1£ the will is posited as free, then it is not tied to causality and 
there is nothing more to be said about it. But if it is regarded 
as predetermined and causally dependent upon the instincts, it 

is an epiphenomcnon of secondary importance. 

Dillcrent from the dynamjefactors are P J; 

chic functioning wlnarmBuence human behaviour in other 
„a« ^1 on "thL I would mention especially the_sex age, and 
her’^d^^^; disposition of die “ '“Ta,:: 

understood primarily as physiological dam, but ‘ ^ 

larly /Sdi.ary duposition, the 

psychological age. A* “ „„ be overlaid by a psy- 

determintng factor of ”0= J . „,eip,etcd os heredity 

chological stipetstructttre. '''"o'’‘J^'(“’ cbic contagion, which 
in die narrow sense is ®„consciou, 

consists in an adaptation of the child psyciie to 

oftheparenu. ■■ .i„i modalities 1 should like to 

19 To these three jenu-physmlo.it^ 

add three that.aripsydjolos.ca • Amongji^^^^^^ 

the conscious and the '"'oons „],e,i,er his psyche 

difference to the behaviour o „-„nconsciously. Naturally it 

is functioning mainly conscious y detiree of consciousness, 

is only a question of a greater .. jjjjpossible An ex- 

because total consciousness .s Jj^ed by the predomi- 

ireme state of unconsciousness is chamcteri 


irerae state of unconsciousness i> result of which 

nance of compulsive of inhibition through 

is either uncontrolled inhibi i ug then contradictory 

out. The happenings within , antitheses. In 

and proceed in terms of is essentially that of ai 

such a case the level of “"’"”"”^s„ess, on the other hand 
dream state. A high degree of ,.ss^ a preponderance of, 

is characterized by a heightens almost total absence, 

will, directed, rational bebavio^jd^^scious is then found to! 
of instinctual determinants Tim ,nte - 

be at a dcrmitely animal level lacks natutalneM 

lectual and ethical “'V''’™™J™ersion andjntroveision. I 
io The second modality " 
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determines tlm direction of psychic.activity, that is it decides 
whether the conscious contents refer to external objects or to 
the subject Therefore, it also decides whether the value stressed 
lies outside or inside the individual This modality operates so 
persistently that it builds up habitual atti tude s, that is, types 
with recognizable outivard traits 

S51 The third modality points, to use a metaphor, upw'ard and 
downward, because it has to do with ^mt and matter It is true 
that matter is in general the subject of physics, but it is also a 
psychic category, as the history of religion and philosophy 
clearly shows And just as matter is ultimately to be conceived 
of merely as a working hypothesis of physics, so also spirit, the 
subject of religion and philosophy, is a hypothetical category m 
constant need of reinterpretation The so-called reality of mat 
ter IS attested primarily by our sense perceptions, while belief 
in the existence of spirit is supported by psychic experience 
Psychologically, we cannot establish anything more final with 
respect to either matter or spirit than the presence of certain 
conscious contents, some of which are labelled as having a 
material, and others a spiritual, origin In the consciousness of 
civilized peoples, it is true, there seems to exist a sharp division 
between the nvo categories, but on the primitive level the 
boiindaries become so blurred that matter often seems endowed 
with ' soul while spirit appears to be material However, from 
the existence of these tivo categories ethical, aesthetic, mtel 
lectual, social and religious systems of value arise which in the 
end d«ermine how tlie dynamic factors m the psyche are to be 
med Perhaps it would not be too much to say that the most 
♦N PJ’oblems of the individual and of society turn upon 
e way t e ps)che functions in regard to spirit and matter 


3 Special Phenomenology 

turn to the special phenomenology In the first 
uiodnhut^ princ ipal groups of instincts and six 

'aod^ir vni ^ concepts described "Tiou ever. Have only an 
comnhcitprl Scneral categories In reality the psjche is a 
Stv , Moreover, m con 

vanatiL on ^ Peculiar structure it shows endless indiMdual 
riauon on the one hand, and on the other an equally great 
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rSYCnOLOUiUALi rAiw- tUAJ — 

rapacity for diange and differentiation. The rariability is due to 
the tact that the psyche is not a homogeneous structure hut 
apparently consists of hereditary units only loosely 
gether, and therefore it shores a aery rnarhed ‘"dency.tp 
i^nto parts. The tendency to cliange is conditioned by 
3SiH?both from rvithin and from reithout. Functionally speak- 
ing, these tendencies are closely related to one , 

, 1 . Let ns turn first to the question of the P'V*” 

to snlit AlthouEii this peculiarity is most clearly observahle in 
psychopatliology, fundamentally it is a normal p 

^can be recognised rrith 'he F- ^ 

tions made by the P™''!- to 
that parts of the psyche detach ^ut lead an 

such an extent that they not on y pp o of 

autonomous life of their mvn. t • giteiations of 

liystcriral multiple P'''““'''‘^l,^ "crropleitcs" that come 
personality, but merely of romolexes are psychic 

entirely within the scope of to ^rauInatlC influences or 

fragments rviiicli have association evperimenu 

certain incompatible tendenc . ,„„(;nsjjLlhe-Mill.and 

prove, Fomplexesjnterfere-widi disturbances^ 

dUturb_the.conscious a^sJoiations; thex.app»i| 

of memory and ,a,„; they can tempoiarilyj 

and disappear according to _ „ an un 

obses^onsciousness, or rnffurac F independent 

■ conselSn; svay. In a states of mind. In 

beings, a fact “P=“”>'.'' ^ "Ly even take on a penonal ^o- 

the voices heard by the insane thy themclves 

character like that ‘’’'X.milar techniques. An intensi- 
through automatic vmting anti simii extensive 

Llnofcomplexesleadsto^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

multiple dissoaations endosved 
.54 ‘""’The behaviour of nea, 

in the nnconsciotis but are n „ay be toed o 

is similar to that of be creatiie in 

subliminal perceptions, .j^nj tlieir oivn so long a P 
Like complexes, they with the life of P“ 

not made conscious “‘‘ ‘^nd religious phenomena. 

sonality.Intherealmofarlisu^^ 
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contents may likewise appear in personified form, especiall) as 
archetypal figures Mythological research designates them as 
"moufs,” to L^vyBruhl they are representations collectives, 
Hubert and Mauss call them “categories of the imagination “ I 
hase employed the concept of the collective unconscious to em 
brace all these archetypes They are psychic forms which, like 
the instincts, are common to all mankind, and their presence 
can be proved wherever the relevant literary records have been 
preserved As factors influencing human behaviour, archetypes 
play no small role The total personality can be affected by them 
through a process of identification This effect is best explained 
by the fact thnt archetypes probably represent typical situations 
in life Abundant proof of identification with archetypes can 
be found in the psychological and psychopathological case 
material The psychology of Nietzsche’s Zarathustra also fur 
nishes a good example The difference between archetypes and 
the dissoaated products of schizophrenia is that the former are 
entities endowed with personality and charged with meaning, 
where« the latter are only fragments with vesuges of meaning— 
in reality, they are products of disintegration Both, however, 
possess to a high degree the capacity to influence, control, and 
even to suppress the ego personality, so that a temporary or 
lasting transformation of personality ensues 
, ^ have seen, the inherent tendency of the psyche to 

imlf ^'^^d dissociation into multiple structural 

difFprpnt*^ other hand the possibility of change and 

fo ‘ I”™ ‘he psychic structure 

be tramprf “nc'ntration of the will, they can 

tvavcertniu to tlieir maximura development In this 

useful can . those that promise to be socially 

an unLaTancM of others This produces 

plex-a chaniT r ^ s™‘lar to that caused by a dominant com 
fhuas otefmn ‘hat we do not refer to 

actual state is an ' “ hut as one sidedness Still, the 

that the one '"'“h ‘hw dilferencc, 

felt to bc'^mjurious and "hereas the complex is 

that consciotih willed onZ.Tu"^ 

portant causes of an undn “ one of the most im- 

uses Of an undesirable complex, and that, conVSely, 
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certain complexes cause a one sided differentiation o! doiibtliil 

value Some degree of one sidedness is unavoidable and in the 

same measure^complei® ate unat oidable too Looked at in this 

light compleiJS'^mihrbe compared “ 

instinct which has undergone too much 

its revenge in the form of an autonomous complex This 

of the chief causes of neurosis 

It IS well known that very many faculties m 
differentiated I do not wish to lose myself ‘ 
histones and must limit myself to the ‘'"I'y an 

ahvays present in consciousness nsci g- facts First 

organ of orientation in a world of outer 
a^I foremost it establishes *e fact Ihat som« -mg n ^ 
call this facultyjeumlmn By this I ^ 
activity of any one of Ac ^nses P P|,,j , 

Another faculty interprets wh f . nerccived is assimi 

,„g By means of this function object 

hted and its transformation int ^ faculty establishes 

much further than tnmeresen^mnAto^^^^^^^^ 

the value of the object This fu jjgiee 

The pain pleasure reaction of feel „ 

ofsubjeclivation of the object ' ® |^°j, niust dmosc be 

into such a close relationship iliat the su j 
tween acceptance and rejection ^ 5„fr,cicnt for orienta 

These three , lined in space and lime 


mice ..ftiirpH in space anu n***- 

C object in connection with a multi 

But in space every object is m represents 

plicity of other objects ’ ^,^,0 to a succeeding one 

merely a transition from a t ,^n,potal changes are un 

Most of the spatial re ations p^^^^ of orientation and y« 


tion if the ( 


Most of the spatial «la»onsh'FJ^^ ot'oticntation and )« 
avoidably unconscious at Ae ,p3cc time re 

in order to determine tit' .ijn '’™ltv of conscious 


in order to determine ihc mra fjoulty of conscioi. 

lationsliips are uecMsary « “ ' n least approxima elj 

ness inlu.l.nn "'“A „:,a„onsl.ips This is a 

the determination judes subliminal faewts tha^^^^^ 

non of perception whic appearing 


lOlUlU" . jjglJ ot 

lion ot pertcpi.h— - -ot appearing m , t,,ch 

possible relationship to J and future a 

Lion and the poss^ an munediatc awareness 

the object gives no clue in 
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relationships that could not be established by the other three 
functions at the moment of orientation. 

=58 I mention the orienting functions of consciousness because 
they can be singled out for empirical observation and are subject 
to differentiation. At the very outset, nature has established 
marked differences in their importance for different individuals. 
As a rule, one of tlie four functions is especially developed, thus 
giving the mentality as a whole its characteristic stamp. The 
predominance of one or tlie other function gives rise to typical 
attitudes, which may be designated_thinking types, feeling ty pes, 
and so on. A type of this kind is a bias like a vocation with which 
a person has identified himself. Anything that has been ele- 
vated into a principle or a virtue, whether from inclination or 
because of its usefulness, always results in one-sidedness and a 
compulsion to one-sidedness which excludes all other possi- 
bilities, and this applies to men of tvill and action just as much 
as to those whose object in life is the constant training of 
memory. Whatever we persistently exclude from conscious train- 
ing and adaptation necessarily remains in an untrained, un- 
developed, infantile, or archaic condition, ranging from partial 
to complete unconsciousness. Hence, besides th e motives of con - 
unconscious influences' of a primitive 
character are always normally present in ample measure and 
disturb the intentions of consciousness. For it is by no means to 
forms of activity latenTin theps^e, 
by the individual, ^re thereby 
j For instance, if a man relied 

reasp k t, ^ oE vision, this would not mean that he would 
world hp m™ '1^1 could be transplanted to a soundless 
hv induViop'- probability soon satisfy his need to hear 

as, ^ ■" auditory hallucinations. 

denrivL of oE the psyche cannot be 

dthSes whi 8.ves rise to diLcteristic an- 

ino functions of " observed wherever these four orient- 

rrlthorb«s ™'n°r“^“”"-"“P'"y-ThechieE contrasts 
Lotion --I on ‘he one hand, and 


sensauon and intuition on the other -Thp ■ 
the first tsvo is an old storv ao? opposition between 

position hetsveen thrseen^d comment. The op- 

understood as itip o • P^**^ becomes clearer when it is 

understood as the opposit.on between objective fact and mere 
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possibility. Obviously anyone on the 

Lities does not r«t content .with the.actual situation oL 

moment, but will pass beyond it as soon as 

■SSatities have a markedly initalmg nature, and tins remains 

ttue whether tlie conflict occurs within the individual psyche 

between individuals of opposite temperament. 

cultural sciences in general. ,, ^ fjcmrs which. 

In this paper I have gathered together ^ thos ^ 

from the standpoint of a ™P'^j,, 3 viour. The multi- 

leading role in determining nature of the 

plicity of aspects claiming „ and they are a 

psyche, reflecting itself in fcf ^vestigator. The 

mLure of the difficulties “"'^XU/na ^ in upon 
tremendous complexity of PV* P formulate a compre- 
us only after we see that all a P, .. premises are 

hensive theory are U hTstaWnf point oLall 

always far too '™P‘'-,T^Xnowledge we have gifi^wen- 
human .experiepce, n"'! ^,,1 beginning and end of 

tu ally lea ds back to u. The psy j 1^5 science, but the 

^ir^itron. It is not only the ^'nioie place among all 
7Sbj«TVlso. This gives Pyd’StLrrra constant doubt as 
the other sciences: on the one h tj,e other 

to the possibility of its yjte a theoretical prob- 

hand psychology acquires the r^ tasks 

lem the solution of which win 

for a future philosophy, j i have ItP, 

Sa In my survey, far too con • „bich I 

tinned many illustrious "XllUm James J.liQ.se.RX£!m!®? 

not like to omit. It is on mote dian one ««' 1 

vision_an^ragmatiC-pluIomp y mind "''”Xinlo 

sion been my guides. i‘.’ j human psychology 
me realire that the horizons ol 
the immeasurable. 
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The Iheme oE psyAoloCT and pht 

great importance for relati™ between instinct 

losophy. But i£ we are o dlscuK h 1 ^ 

and the unconscious, it is essential that 
definition of owr terms. instinct I would like to 

1 With regard to >h« formulated 

stress the significance of the pecuHanty of tn- 

by Rivers; indeed, --stance for the ps>chologinl 

stinctive activity is o£ special ni)sel£ to this 

side of the problem. I competent to treat 

aspect of the question, becaus I d But when 

the problem of instinct “"f” “ dehSion of instinctive ac- 
1 attempt to give a P^ych-'^^' R„ers' cnteriot. of the 
tivity, I find I cannot following reason. ^ 

“all or-none" reaction, a shows no gradation 

fines this reaction as a ^es which provohe it. It » a 

tensity in respect of the 

I A contribulion to the 

translation by C F and H G Bnosh Psjtho'oP®* *Bntii/i Jour”^^ 

aaj. ihe Mind , ITim “ '‘Iwnhrf In Can 

Cotegn, London ""‘"“‘jj, (lindon), X (la'S) ‘;.!5 .i-S) Tl.ooriS>”‘"“ 

olF,ycl.oloeyiCcam\Uaiom 

loSolioni lo AmbMnl f.£i,,nlt «»d *“ ’ 

wa, subsequently published as , ^ IL Zutieh, 191^' ^ TrSumt 

dee Seeleys, ehologlKbe a.-C"'* "”f/,?e «' 

shot! toneludmg note, m «»" mtulied In die pnP" 

p„„.h, .918) Thea.ine.v^ionl"'" 

present translation —Earro** J 
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reaction that takes place with its own specific intensity under 
all circumstances and is not proportional to the precipitating 
stimulus But when we examine the psycliological processes of 
consciousness m order to determine whether there are any 
whose intensity is out of all proportion to the stimulus, we can 
easily find a great many of them in everybody, for instance dis 
proportionate affects, impressions, exaggerated impulses, inten 
tions that go too far, and others of the kind It follows that all 
these processes cannot possibly be classed as instinctive proc 
esses, and we must therefore look round for anotlier criterion 


265 We use the word “instinct’ very frequently in ordinary 
speech We speak of ‘ instinctive actions," meaning by that a 
mode of behaviour of which neither the motive nor thejiun is 
’fully conscious and which is prompted only by obscure inner 
necessity This peculiarity has already been stressed by an older 
English %\riter, Thomas Reid who sa^s By instinct. I mean a 
natural impulse to certain actions, without having any end in 
view, without deliberation and without any conception of wliat 
we do * Thus instinctive action is characterized by an uncon 
sciousness of the psychological motive behind it, in contrast to 
the strictly conscious processes which are distinguished by the 
conscious continuity of their motives Instinctive action ap 
pears to be a more or less abrupt psychic occurrence, a sort of 
interruption of tlie continuity of consciousness On this ac 
count, It IS felt as an inner necessity— which is, in fact, tlie defini 
tion of instinct given by Kant * 

Accordingly, instinctive activity would have to be included 
among t le specifically unconscious processes, which are acces 
siblc to consciousness only through their results But were we 
to rest content with this conception of instinct, we should soon 
discover its insufficiency it merely marks off instinct from the 
m characterizes it as unconscious If, on the 

r.nri survey the unconscious processes as a whole, vve 

no dtfTp^nr^? ^ them all as instinctive even though 

voii suddpnl^ made between them in ordinary speech If 

lecmmatelv ^ ^"d get a violent fright, you can 

ferent from il ^ >mpulse instinctive because it is no dif 
" ol T ! fear of snakes in monkeys It is just 

-nsa , on h. Aetwe Peuers of Af«„ (,788) n 

^Anll,rot>clog„,in Uerke cd by Ca«.rJr VlH p^,6 
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the Hnifomuty of the phenomenon and the re^ilanty of its 
recurrence which are the most characteristic qualities of instinc- 
tive action. As Lloyd Morgan aptly remarks, it would be as 
uninteresting to bet on an instinctive reaction as on the ri ng 
of the sun tomorrow. On the other hand, it may also happen that 
someone is regularly seized with ^ght whenever he meeu a 
perfectly harmless hen. Although the mecl.amsm of f ight in tins 
case is just as much an unconscious impulse as *= ■ 

must nevertheless distinguish between the two pr ^ 

former case the fear of snakes is a puqiosive °d not a" 

occurrence; the latter, when not a general 

instinct, since it occtin only in isolation a^ rommilsions of 
peculiarity. There are many 

this Untl-for instance, obsessive t ong i anxiety 

sudden ideas and moods, impulsive . P | 35 
states, etc. These phenomena 

as abnonnal individuals. In so far J j|5,ing„is|,ed from 
and are not repeated y ^ " hlgical mecha- 

instinctive processes, even . They may even 

nism seems to correspond to 1^=** ® reaction, as can easily be 
be characterized by ‘!'= psychopathology there are 

observed in pt“hological ^ by a definite 

many such cases where a given comparable to an in- 

and relatively disproportion 

siinctive reaction. jsetjniruished from instinctive 

r All these processes must •>' ^l,jpb are inherited and 

ones. Only tlioseunconscious pro instinctive. At the 

occur uniformly and fegularl^y. f “ pdling necessity, a 
same time they must by Herbert Spencer 

reflex character of the bind p sensory-motor reflex on y 

Such a process differs James therefore ca Is 

because it is more comphea c * impulse, due to 

instinct, not unjustly. ‘^e nerve<e^ - ^ , 

pre-existence of a certain uniformity and regu y / 

Instincts share svith reflexes njotivations. .L^y 

well as the unconsciousness J ^ from and how t y 

^ The question of 

were acquired is extraordinarily co k 

*Prinaples of Ptycholosy. Ih P- 
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are invariably inherited docs nothing to explain their origin, 
It merely shifts the problem back to our ancestors The view is 
widely held that instincts ongimtcd in individual, and then 
general acts of will that were frequently repeated This ex 
planation is plausible in so far as we can observe every day how 
certain laboriously learnt activities gradually become automatic 
through constant practice But if we consider the marvellous 
instincts to be found in the animal world, we must admit that 


the element of learning is sometimes totally absent In certain 
cases It IS impossible to conceive how any learning and practice 
could ever have come about Let us lake as an example the 
incredibly refined instinct of propagation in the yucca moth 
(Pronuba yuccasella) ® The flowers of the yucca plant open for 
one night only The moth takes the pollen from one of the 
flowers and kneads it into a little pellet Then it MSits a second 
flower, cuts open the pistil lays its eggs between the ovules and 
then stuffs the pellet into the funnel shaped opening of the 
pistil Only once in its life does the moth carry out this com 
plicated operation 

I Such cases are difficult to explain on the hypothesis of learn 
ing and practice Hence other ways of explanation deriving from 
Bergsons philosophy, have recently been put forward laying 
stress on the factor of intuition Intuition is an unconscious 
process in that its result is the irruption into consciousness of an 
unconscious content a sudden idea or hunch * It resembles 


a process of perception but unlike the conscious activity of the 
senses and introspection the perception is unconscious That is 
why we speak of intuition as an ‘ instinctive act of compre 
hension It is a process analogous to instinct, with the difference 
at w ereas instinct is a purposive impulse to carry out some 
ig y complicated action intuition is the unconscious, pur 
posive apprehension of a highly complicated situation In a 
sense, t erefore, intuition is the reverse of instinct, neither more 
nor ess won erful than it But we should never forget that what 
wonderful is not at all wonderful 
thtnmi ordinary We always tend to project into 

ZL xr? ot understaning and to All them 
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complicated, when in reality they are very simple and know 
nothins of our intellectual problems. 

A discussion of the problem of instinct without reference to 
tire concept of the unconscious scould be incomplete, because 
it is just the instinctive processes which make the supplemematy 
concept of the unconscious necessary. I define the 
as the totality of all psychic phenomena 
of corScIousness.'Thcse psychic contents might 
••subliminal,” on the assumption that every psychic 
possess a certain energy value in order to ^“7' 
all. The lower the value of a “"'“7 7 ^his’it follows 

easily it disappears below '’’''^"“'^“otantost memories and 
that the unconscious is the receptacle ,.on<rinus These 

of all contents that are still too weak to activity 

contents are products of an include 

tvhich also gives rise to dreams. Besides thoughts and 

all more or less intentional repressions o p -pgi-jonal un- 
feelings. I call the sum of all th«e contents tlw ^ 

conscilus.^^ But, over and above drat, we also 
scions qualities that are not actions from 

inherited, e.g., instincts as ™P“b . , "deeper" stra- 

necessity, without conscious motiva * "intuition,'’ 

turn we also hnd the a pnon, which 

namely the orcAelyfer’ of psychic ptoo 

arc the necessary a priori dem ^ specifically human 

esses. Just as his instincts corope pcrccp- 

mode of existence, so the , ^man pattenS. The 

don and apprehension into speci i “collective 

dnets and the archetypes together torm 


don and apprehension into ^, 1 ,-,. fonn 
instincts and the archetypes together form ^ 

’ [This is the first occasion on vfhich same'eoncept uwJer ^ 

Previously, in his publications, he ^ from Buitkhardt (c/- ^ 

"primordial ImaKC" _ _ , 5 .^ The primordial ^ 

3*. - 45= ot the 

observed, is here and elsewhere « that Jung’s . , ^ie- 

iven rise to some confusion and to oc imag«)- » 

Icments invohes the inheriiancc "‘^pt.mordUl « 

gainst which Jung ^ , a toore graphic term tor t ea ^ 

sent tevt. clearly understood as a more g ^,^„here, is 

reproenu 


against which jung repv— r , ’ ^phic term fc •••• _ 

Uw ptewnt tal. claib j J, 

essentially unconscious entity w •* » «-rtscnutional image pet* 
torm-ihe inherited component ol Ow P* 
teiousness.— E ditors.] 
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unconscious.” I call it ‘‘collective*’ because, unlike the personal 
unconscious, it is not made up of individual and more or less 
unique contents but of those which arc universal and of regular 
occurrence. Instinct is an essentially collective, i.e., universal 
f and regularly occurring phenomenon which has nothing to do 
with individuality. Archetypes have this quality in common 
with the instincts and are likewise collective phenomena, 
s?*' In my view the question of instinct cannot be dealt with 
psychologically without considering the archetypes, because at 
bottom they determine one another. It is, however, extremely 
difiicult to discuss this problem, as opinions about the role of 
instinct in human psychology are extraordinarily divided. Thus 
William James is of the opinion tliat man is swarming witli 
instincts, while otliers restrict them to a very few processes 
barely distinguishable from reflexes, namely to certain move- 
ments executed by the infant, to particular reactions of its arms 
and legs, of the larynx, the use of the right Iiand, and the forma- 
tion of syllabized sounds. In my opinion, tliis restriction goes 
too far, though it is very characteristic of liuman psychology in 
general. Above all, we should always remember tliat in discuss- 
ing human instincts we are speaking of ourselves and, therefore, 
are doubtless prejudiced. 

“7* We are in a far better position to observe instincts in animals 
or m primitives than in ourselves. This is due to the fact that 
we have grown accustomed to scrutinizing our own actions and 
to seeking rational explanations for them. But it is by no means 
certain that our explanations will hold water, indeed it is highly 
unlikely. No superhuman intellect is needed to see through the 
shallowness of many of our rationalizations and to detect the 
real motive, the compelling instinct behind them. As a result of 
our artificial rationalizations it may seem to us that we were 
ac uate not y instinct but by conscious motives. Naturally I 

has not suc- 

Wn . ^ converting hk instincts into acts of the will, 

ma m nc?' but the basic motive still re- 

env<*1nr>?n ** doubt that we have succeeded in 

to number of instincts in rational explanations 

motive longer recognize the original 

possessed seems as though we 

P practically no instincts any more. But if we apply the 
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from whom I have borrowed the idea of the archetype ®— doivn to 
Malebranche and Bacon, still stands on a Platonic footing in 
this respect But in scholasticism we find the notion that arche- 
types are natural images engraved on the human inmd, helping 
it to form Its judgments Thus Herbert of Cherbury says 
“N&tural instincts are expressions of those faculties which are 
found in every normal man, through ivhich the Common No- 
tions touching the internal conformity of things, such as the 
cause, means and purpose of things, the good, bad, beautiful, 
pleasing, etc are brought into conformity independently 
of discursive thoilght.” ® 

*76 From DeScartes and Malebranche onward, the metaphysical 
value of the ‘ idea" or archetype steadily deteriorated It became 
a "thought," an internal condition of cognition, as clearly for 
mulated by Spinoza ‘ By ‘idea* I understand a conception of the 
mind which the mind forms by reason of its being a thinking 
thing Finally Kant reduced the archetypes to a limited num 
her of categories of understanding Schopenhauer carried the 
process of simplification still further, while at the same time en 
dowmg the archetypes with an almost Platonic significance 
*77 In this all too summary sketch we can see once again that 
same psychological process at work which disguises the instincts 
under the cloak of rational motivations and transforms the 
archetypes into rational concepts It is hardly possible to recog 
nize the archetype under this guise And yet the way in which 
man inwardly pictures the world is still, despite all differences 
of detail, as uniform and as regular as his instinctive actions 
Just as we ha>e been compelled to postulate tlie concept of an 
instinct determining or regulating our conscious actions, so, m 
order to account for the uniformity and regularity of our per 
ceptiom, we must have recourse to the correlated concept of a 
^ ctemming the mode of apprehension It is this factor 
which I call the archetype or primordial image The primordial 
A?.?. “ suitably be described as the instinct’s perception 

t ot the instinct, m exactly the same 

y sciousncss IS an imsard perception of the objective 

• The acitlal lerm "artheppe l,o»c»er 
opagile and In the Cnrpn, llcrm,„cu„ 
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Ii[c process Just as conscious apprehension gues our actions 
form and direction so unconsaous apprehension through the 
archetype determines the form and direction of instinct If we 
call insunct refined, then the intuition which brings the 
inst.net into play, in oUier words the u ' 

the archetypi must be something inaedibly P'^“= * 

yucca moth must carry within .tan image as “ 
iion that triggers off us mstmet This image enables it 

recognize the yucca flower and us structure „ 

s The critenon of the allor none reaction proposed by Riveu 
has helped us to discover .he 

in human psychology and it “"V regard to 
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served most easily among pnm foundations 

wuhcertaintypicalimagesandmotAwh.*^^^^^^^^^ 
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occur with great jnd their doings of heroes 

magic power or substance P religions of the world 
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we sec the perfection of thtM Xhey even appear 

progressive V‘ r.„^aalion of certain indispensable 
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hension we are dealing with an archetype, no matter whether its 
mythological character is recognized or not. 

The collective unconscious consists of the sum of the instincts 
and their correlates, the archetypes. Just as everybody possesses 
instincts, so he also possesses a stock of archetypal images. The 
most striking proof of this is the psychopathology of mental 
disturbances that are characterized by an irruption of the col 
Icctive unconscious Such is the case in schizophrenia; here we 
can often obser\ e the emergence of archaic impulses in conjunc- 
tion with unmistakable mythological images. 

In my view* it is impossible to say which comes first— appre- 
hension of the situation, or the impulse to act. It seems to me 
that both are aspects of tlie same vital activity, which we have 
to think of as tiso distinct processes simply for the purpose of 
better understanding.*^ 


. In ihe C0Uf« of mj life I ha\e often renccted on the theme of ihu short essay 
and the conelusioni I have eome to ate set down m a paper entitled “On the 
Nature of the Pf)che" (cf infra, pan uhere the problem of msimct and 

archetipe in iit bter developments n dealt vith m considerable detail The bio- 
logical side of the problem u discussed m Aherdes, • Die W'lrUarakeit von Arche 
ijpen 111 den InitmUhandlungen der Tiere- 
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of consciousness. In saying ibis I am not attempting to reduce 
the “world” to our “idea” of it. What I am trying to emphasize 
could be expressed from another point of view by saying: Life 
is a function of the carbon atom. This analogy reveals the limita- 
tions of the specialist point of view, to which I succumb as soon 
as I attempt to say anything explanatory about the world, or 
even a part of it. 

285 My point of view is naturally a psychological one, and more- 
over that of a practising psychologist whose task it is to find the 
quickest road through the chaotic muddle of complicated 
psychic states. This view must needs be ver^' different from that 
of the psychologist who can study an isolated psychic process at 
his leisure, in the quiet of his laboratory. The difference is 
roughly that between a surgeon and an histologist. I also differ 
from the metaphysician, who feels he has to say how' things are 
“in themselves,” and whether they are absolute or not. My_£ub- 
ject lie s jvhoUy witliin the bounds of experience. 
a86 prime need is to grasp complicatcd^bhditions and be 

able to talk about them. I must be able to differentiate bet^v'een 
various groups of psychic facts. The distinctions so made must 
not be arbitrary, since I have to reach an understanding with 
my patient. I therefore have to rely on simple scliemata which 
on the one hand satisfactorily reflect the empirical facts, and on 
the other hand link up with what is generally knoivn and so find 
acceptance. 


^287 Ifjiye now set out to classify the contents of consciousn«s, we 
shall begin, according to tradition, with the proposition: Nihil 
est in intellectu quod non anlea fuerit in sensu. 

2 Consciousness seems to stream into us from outside in the 
* form of^s^e:P_crcepii^5. We sec. hear, taste, and smell the 
world, and so are conscious of the world. Sense-perceptions tell 
us that something is. But they do not tell us_«;/i(H it is. This is 
told us not by the process of perception but by tlie process of 
• and this has a highly complex structure. Not that 

sense-perception is anything simple; only, its complex nature is 
not so much psychic as physiological. The complexity of apper- 
«pti_on. on the other hand, is psychic, wrean detect in itfhe^o- 
operation of a number of psychic processes. Supposing we hear 
a noise whose nature seems to us unknoivn. After a while it 
becomes clear to us that the peculiar noise must come from 
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“intuition” are still conCused in German, while sentiment and 
sensation m French, and “feeling” and “sensation” m English, 
are absolutely distinct, in contrast to sentiment and “feeling,” 
which are sometimes used as auxiliary words for “intuition ” 
Recently, hoivever, ‘ intuition” has begun to be commonly used 
in English speech 

*93 As further contents of consciousness, we can also distinguish 
•• volitional processes and instinctual processes The former are 
defined as directed impulses, based on apperception, which are 
at the disposal of so-called free will The latter are impulses 
originating in the unconscious or directly in the body and are 
characterized by lack of freedom and by compulsivcness 
*9^1 Apperceptive processes may be either directed or undirected 
In the former case we speak of ‘ attention,” in the latter case of 
fantasy or ‘ dreaming The directed processes are rational, 
the undirected irrational To these last named processes we 
must add— as the seventh category of contents of consciousness— 
dreams In some respects dreams are like conscious fantasies in 
that they have an undirected, irrational character But they 
differ inasmuch as their cause, course, and aim are, at first, very 
obscure I accord them the dignity of coming into the category 
of conscious contents because they are the most important and 
most obvious results of unconscious psychic processes obtruding 
themselves upon consciousness These se\en categories prob 
j \ ably give a somewhat superficial survey of the contents of con 
^ I sciousness, but they are sufficient for our purpose 
*93 There are, as -ue know, certain vieivs which would restrict 
everything psychic to consciousness, as being identical uith it 
1 do not behete this is sufficient If we assume that there is any 
thing at all be>ond our sense perception, then we are entitled to 
spea o psychic elements whose existence is only indirectly 
accessible to us For anybody acquainted with the psychology of 
hypnotism and somnambulism, u is a n ell known fact that 
1 .Ian morbidly restricted consciousness of 

tiot contain certain ideas, it nevertheless behaves 
miiem r a”'' ‘here was an hysterically deaf 

sweTv Lt 'ho doctor unobtru 

another kev =*ccompanied the next verse in 

key Another patient always fell into liystero epileptic" con 
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\ulsions at the sight of a naked flame He had a markedly re 
stnctcd field of vision that is he suffered from peripheral 
blindness (hasingtihat IS hnorin as a tubular field of vision) 

If one now held a lighted match in the blind zone the attack 
folloued lUst as if he Ind seen the flame In the symptomatolo^ 
of such states there are innumerable cases of '' 
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on the analogy o£ the different contents of consciousness, also 
speak of contents of the unconscious? That would be postulat* 
ing another consciousness, so to speak, in the unconscious. I 
will not go into this delicate question here, since I have dis- 
cussed it in another connection, but will confine myself to 
inquiring whether we can differentiate anything in the uncon- 
scious or not. This question can only be answered empirically, 
that is, by the counter-question whether there are any plausible 
grounds for such a differentiation. 
siW To my mind there is no doubt that all the activities ordi- 
narily taking place in consciousness can also proceed in the 
unconscious. There are numerous instances of an intellectual 


problem, unsolved in the waking state, being solved in a dream. 
1 know, for instance, of an expert accountant who had tried in 
vain for many days to clear up a fraudulent bankruptcy. One 
day he had worked on it till midnight, tvithout success, and then 
went to bed. At three in the morning his wife heard him get 
up and go into his study. She followed, and saw him indus- 
triously making notes at his desk. After about a quarter of an 
hour he came back. In the morning he remembered nothing, 
He began working again and discovered, in his own handwr^t, 
mg, a number of notes which straightened out the whole ungle 
finally and completely. 

” In my practical work I have been dealing with dreams for 
more than twenty years. Over and over again I have seen 
t loughts that were not thought and feelings that were not feU 
by day afterwards appeared in dreams, and in this way reached 
consciousness indirectly. The dream as such is undoubtedly 
a content of consciousness, othenvise it could not be an object 
of immediate experience. But in so far as it brings up material 
that was unconscious before, we are forced to assume that these 
contents already had some kind of psychic existence in an un- 
conscious state and appeared to the "remnant" of consciousness 
I nf >>=>°ngs to tlie normal contents 

I “"r '■'8=‘’'ded as a resultant of unconscious 

■ “'tfndtng on consciousness. 

cxi^ricnccs in mind, we are driven to 
t categories of conscious contents can on occa- 

uneonw1n r.“"“"'''°'"' ''■<= “nscious mind as 

nconscious processes, wc find ourselves faced with t|ie some- 
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what unexpected question whether the unconscious has dreams 
too. In other words, are tliere resulunts of still deeper^ if 
that be possible-still more unconsaous processes which in 
filttaie into the dark regions of the psyche? “ 

dismiss tills patado.xicaI question as altogether o . ;j 

were diere not, in fact, grounds which bring such an hypothesis 

"“we m”ttm slChat S of evidence is required to prove 
tha^ *e Unconscious has dreams. If we rvish “ 
appear as contents of consciousness. ii« 
there are certain contents '‘■'"r'l- •" j;''™ „„tents which 
strange and not to he compared " ‘ , jj show 

can be rationally explained and un • ^ contents 

that the unconscious also lias drea , pcoctical example: 

in a similar way. It will be simplest if • f ,ge. He 
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in the throat,” the so-called globus hystericus, comes, as every 
one knows, from swallowed tears His consciousness had simply 
withdraivn from contents that were too painful to him, and 
these, left to themselves, could reach consciousness only in 
directly, as symptoms All this was a rationally understandable 
and perfectly intelligible process, which could just as well have 
passed off consciously, had it not been for his masculine pride 
But now for the third symptom The pains in the heel did 
not disappear They do not belong in the picture we have just 
sketched, for the heart is in no way connected with the heel, nor 
does one express sorrou through the heel From the rational 
point of Mew, one cannot see why the other two syndromes 
should not have sufficed Theoretically, it would have been 
entirely satisfactory if the conscious realization of the repressed 
psychic pain had resulted in normal grief and hence in a cure 
> As I could get no clue to the heel symptom from the patient's 
conscious mind I turned once more to the previous method— 
to the dreams The patient now had a dream in which he wos 
bitten m the heel by a snake and instantly paralysed This dream 
plaml) offered an interpretation of the heel symptom His heel 
hurt him because he had been bitten there by a snake This is 
a \ciy strange content, and one can make nothing of it ra 
u i»nderstand at once why his heart ached but 

thzt his heel should ache too is beyond all rational expectation 
1 he patient was completely mystified 

Here, then, wc Inse a content that propels itself into the 
unconscious zone in a singular manner, and probably derives 
rom some eeper layer that cannot be fathomed rationally The 
nearest analog to this dream is obMously the neurosis itself 
cn t le girl jilted him, she ga\c him a wound that paraly'zcd 
itm and made him ill Further analysis of the dream elicited 
something from his prcMous history that noiv became clear to 
I the darling of a some 

him admired him 
sot along properly at 
to the T S'vhsh Later he suddenly swung over 

Thus in a tnner a\cakncss by a display of * toughness ’ 

We are r ? ? T*';" him 

1 cntly dealing here with that same old serpent 
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„ho had been the special friend of Eve. "And ''■ > P"”""” » 

bettveen thee and the woman, and betwem ‘'’J ' f,,?tel " 

seed; it shall bruise thy head, and ‘‘ 

runs the saying m Genesis, an echo “f ' ' I ,,( 

Egyptian hymn that used to be rented or chanted for 

snahe-bite: 

The mouth of the god trembled with age. 

Hksnittle fell to tlie earth, 

Ld what he spat forth fell upon die ground 
Then Isis kneaded it with her '-a"f 
Together with the earth which was there. 

And she made it like a spear. 
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that has nothing whate\er to do with the dreamer as a modem 
individual It functions at a deeper level, so to speak, and only 
the results of this acti\ ity rise up into the upper layer where the 
repressed affects lie, as foreign to them as a dream is to waking 
consciousness Just as some kind of analytical technique is needed 
to understand a dream, so a knowledge of mythology is needed 
in order to grasp the meaning of a content deriving from the 
deeper levels of the psyche 

3*0 The snake motif was certainly not an individual acquisition 
fof the dreamer, for snake-dreams are very common even among 
jCity dwellers who have probably never seen a real snake 
3“ It might be objected that the snake in the dream is nothing 
but a concretized figure of speech We say of certain w omen that 
they are treaclierous as snakes, wily as serpents, we speak of the 
snake of temptation, etc This objection does not seem to me to 
hold good in the present instance, though it wrould be difficult 
to prove this because the snake is m fact a common figure of 
speech A more certain proof would be possible only if we sue 
ceeded m finding a case where the mythological symbolism is 
neither a common figure of speech nor an instance of cryptom 
nesia-that is to say, where the dreamer had not read, seen, or 
heard the motif somewhere and then forgotten it and remem 
bered it unconsciously This proof seems to me of great im 
portance, since it would show that the rationally explicable 
unconscious which consists of material that has been made un 
conscious artificially, as it were, is only a top layer, and that 
underneath is an absolute unconscious which has nothing to do 
personal experience This absolute unconscious would 
en e a psychic activity which goes on independently of the 
conscious mind and is not dependent even on the upper layers 
nptinn uotouched-and perhaps untouchable-by 

pmonal experience It could be a kind o£ supra individual 
1 ^ “5'> =“ collective unconscious, as I have called it, as 

Sit ^ 3 superficial relative, or personal unconscious ^ 

nf I 'vould like, for the 

snaVi* eteness to make a few more remarks about the 

theiinron"^ ^ sccms as if this hypothetical deeper layer of 
it-har,',!?nT‘^" “"“nscious as I shall now speak 

thesnalphir patients experiences with women into 

e ream and thus turned them into a regular myth 
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ologiral motif 1 he reason-or ratlicr, tl.c piirpow-of llm i! a 
fint somewhat obscure But if «c remember the furtlimeiiul 
hrmciple that the S)-mptomatology of an tllnesi ii at ilie lamc 
ume a natural attempt at heiling-lhe heartaches fur temple, 
being an attempt to produce an emotional ouibiml-lhm e 
must regard the heel sjmptom as an attempt at " " 

the dream shows, not onl, ihe ’ '"’e 

ra.Lfbytn^ymp':ortn.e“rael of esr.;., a. 

1 Tlusmav'riheusrna^^^^^^^^ 

and not only they, but the ■ ,,tnpailictic 

live today still beheses, in magic by analogy 

\Ve arc concerned here 3MP,Jy°'u'e ihnuW 

nomcnon that lies at the root o ' ' , „l„c)i set hast 

not think that this » - text ol the Man 

long since out^oisn If yo the (a«o“' 


long since outgroun If ,,r,on the Utnom ncur, 

carefully, you will ^^01 of which a chanje 

this ahnjs introduces an at unfIl^’cxampl°ora~,'^‘;f! 


ims alwnys introduces an ’"’'“F 5’ sample of analogy I* d" 
is to be produced Another smkmg P ,1,^ Um 
making of fire on Holy it w-ai obtained ^ 

was struck front die Slone, and ».hc^^ „cSame of the 
boring into a piece of wood w! I „ „„| iwu 

Church Therefore m the l’">" dent claritam tuac 

titii per Filiiim tiiiini '’U„„.im ex I'hcc 

lurum usibus, nos uni m a 


iicicnous ignciM - janciinc* - -h* 

lurum usibus, nos urn '“s" ’ ,|,c corncsstonc lia« j* ' 

ihtough thy Son, who ts I Uehniy f°s our lumm w-c 

she lire of thy light .0 she By the anal^ c 

tins new- fire struck from p raise! m dc loc' 

4. sii, lit** fonicTStone. tt'C *- 


this new fire struck t fircuonc i 

Christwith she tomcrsione ^ n u 

of Christ himself, who again Bui soncdimg < I 

1 The ralionahs. may !au^« c Chs.^*- 

1$ Stirred and not m iw ^„lv a fee!«F.^f ^ 

and women d'‘’“5>‘ s-' yj.e pM 

What « stirred sn mind "’'.d. 

meniorul patterns of 
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acquired but have inherited from the dim ages of the past 
3*6 If this supra individual jK)che exists, everything that is trans- 
lated into Its picture language would be depersonalized, and if 
this became conscious would appear to us sub specie aelernitalis 
Not as my sorrow, but as the sorrow of the tsorld, not a per 
sonal isolating pain, but a pam without bitterness that unites all 
humanity The healing effect of this needs no proof 
3>7 But as to whether this supra individual psychic activity actu 
ally exists, I have so far given no proof that satisfies all the 
requirements I should now like to do this once more in the 


s»8 


form of an example The case is tliat of a man in his thirties, 
who was suffering from a paranoid form of schizophrenia He 
became ill in his early twenties He had always presented a 
strange mixture of intelligence, wTong lieadedness, and fan 
tastic ideas He was an ordinary clerk, employed in a consulate 
Evidentl) as a compensation for his very modest existence he 
was seized with megalomania and believed himself to be tlie 
Saviour He suffered from frequent hallucinations and ^vas at 
times very much disturbed In his quiet periods he svas allowed 
to go unattended in the corridor One day I came across luni 
there, blinking through the window up at tlie sun, and moving 
his head from side to side m a cunous manner He took me by 
the arm and said he wanted to show me something He said I 
must look at the sun with c>es half shut, and then I could see 
the sun s phallus If I moved my head from side to side the sun 
phallus would move loo, and that was the origin of the wind 
I made this observation about 1906 In the course of the year 
i9»o. when I was engrossed m mythological studies, a book of 
Dietcrich s came into my hands It was part of the so-called 
ans magic papyTus and was thought by Dietench to be a 
1 iirgy of the Miihraic cult » It consisted of a senes of instruc 
tions invocations and visions One of these visions is described 
'And Iikc^visc the so-called tube, the 
from ,1?! "‘"d For you will see hangtng dotsli 

from the disc of the suu something that looks like a lube And 


had htmerr Lm aommli.id aonie'a™ 

toimsuon pan and sj, and Th,* r Cf Symbols of Tra 

par iPSa-Eerrou] ’ Concept of the Collective Uncomdous 
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toivirds the regions westnard it is as though there t ere an In 
finite east wind But it the other wind sliould pre«. toinn 
the regions of tlie east joii will in like manner see i he smon 
seering in that direction The Greek word lor ..be . ^ 
means a wind instminent and tlie comhmat.oy na ^ ni 
Homer means a thick jet of blood So es.ilentl, a l.team 
wind IS blowing through tlie tube out of f 

The vision of my patient in ipoG and the Greek test I m 

edited m igio should be , an' 

jmssibility of cryptomnesia on "’f,'',™, 

fcrence on mine The obvious P"? ' . ,|,c jmiilariiy 

cannot be disputed though one mig i J ^ , ,„on to 

IS purely fortuitous In that case we *b°“ „„„ 

hate no connections wall „riaii. meihesal 

mg But this expectation is not fulfi 1« ^ 1 ^^^ p,p, 

paintings this tube is ,„i,c of Mary I" » " ' 

rcichmg do^vn from hen\cn unde jntprcsnatr ll e 

Holy Ghost Bies down in the f»™ “ , pj„,„«t the Ilolf 

Virgin As we know from •1'',"’’“^,“, ,, "u,hmg wind the 
Glmst was originall) «"«•'«' ? ’ ^ paeth In a Ut.n test 

ivwaw. tbc wind that blowetli w (XPey 

we read Ammo dcscenws per ,„„j nui 

Ssi) that the spirit descend! ***[®‘,* j^jpciaMjcalanilniftltml 
conception is common to the who c 

..'’'■■a therefore d.scmer^.^^-r.lm’;::: 
Mstons butsimpl) ihcrcvis-alo | jnojj jnTTi 

always existed that can '"^,;„„ottohem..!alenlo 

minds and in all epochs and 3 

inherited ideas . - m ortacr _ 


inherited ideas triads of ih» 

' I hase puiposel) gone into the , 

gneyou a concrctcpictiircof cummin^ up I won! I * 

I call the collectise psych c I''''’ 


cmplnsizetlntr»cmim«*»‘' ” nw-ious anl (S' . .r jj 

scioiisncss (a) the penonal o ctjn<u ' ^ 

-.neon, cot.; Vl.e P'”'”” ’’^"Ze.d er l^a ^ ' ,1 

those contents tint became u becime tonvi 

their nitcnsit) and 'i * 

iMthdrai n from them (rep which nc'rr h 
some of them sense inipro««n' 
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intensity to reach consciousness but h^ve somehow entered the 
psyche The collective unconscious however, as the ancestral 
heritage o£ possibilities of representation, is not individual but 
common to all men, and perhaps even to all animals, and is the 
true basis of the individual psyche 
’ This whole psychic organism corresponds exactly to the 
body, IV Inch, though individually varied, is in all essential fea 
tures the specifically human body which all men have In its 
development and structure, it still preserves elements that con 
nect it with the invertebrates and ultimately with the protozoa 
Theoretically it should be possible to ‘ peel the collective 
unconscious, layer by layer, until we came to the psychology 
of tlie Avorm, and e^ en of the amoeba 
‘3 \Ve are all agreed that it would be quite impossible to under 
stand the living organism apart from its relation to the environ 
mcnt There are countless biological facts that can only be 
explained as reactions to environmental conditions eg. the 
blindness of Proteus angutnuSf the peculiarities of intestinal 
parasites tlie anatomy of vertebrates that have reverted to 
aquatic life 

*4 Tlie same is true of the psyche Its peculiar organization 
must be intimately connected with environmental conditions 
M c should expect consciousness to react and adapt itself to the 
present, because it is that part of the psyche which is concerned 
chiefly with events of the moment But from the collective un 
conscious, as a timeless and universal psyche, we should expect 
reactions to univcnal and constant conditions, whether psyclio 
^ logical, plqsiological, or ph>sical 

collective unconscious— so far as we can say anything 
a out u at all— appears to consist of mythological motifs or 
primordial images for which reason the myths of all nations are 
its Tea exponents In fact, the whole of mythology could be 
taken as a sort of projection of the collective unconscious 
can see tins most clearly if we look at the heavenly constellations, 
whose originall) chaotic forms were organized througli the pro 
the influence of the stars as 
win.i” astrologers These influences are nothing but uncon 

thc activii) of tlic collective 

as the constellations were projected into the 
beavens similar figures were projected into legends and fairy 
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tales or upon historical persom We therefore «ud, .he cd 

lecttve unconscious m two ways either in my i ^ 

analysis of the individual As I cannot make 

available here, I must confine myseU to * 

a wide field that we can select from it only a 

environmental conditions are endlessly varied so here y 

a few of the more typical can be discussed ^ 

6 Just as the living body wiUi its special 

systim of functions for adapting to “^f*rcor 

the psyche must exhibit organs or functional sys 

Woli to regular physical events By this 1 do "O. mean sense^ 

functions dependent on organs u example, the 

parallel to re^larphysical^currenc«Totake3n^^^^^^^ 
daily course of the sun and the regu ,,el,e m the form 

night must have ‘!''^’\ve cannot Lroonstrate the 

of an image from primordial time j^, fantastic 

existence of this image, a d.vme hero 

analogies of the physical ® ^Uxtat of the sun In the 

IS bom from the sea and mounts th ^ by her m 

West a Great Mother ° be traverses the depths o 

the evening In the belly £„n,bat with the serpent of 

the midnight sea After a b g 

mght he IS bom again ■" *' “‘’™b,fd,y contains a renecuon 

m This conglomerate mV* ^ obsions Uiat many m 

of the physical procas 5 „ch myths merely to 

vestigamrs assume that be no doubt lint science 

explL physical *.s matrix but that prim, 

and philosophy merely from a need for ,,1 ’ 

^srof^C^' - ‘ ■” ” , c„e 

..■”«e can safely 

«‘’=C;resersed_*ereso^ 


.psyche not register 

now arises wny the ph)Sical pr«» 

instead of mere fan itmthetniniioftliepn iyanicipa 

tion mystique with u 
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IS nothing like that absolute distinction bcUvecn subject and 
object which exists in our minds WInt happens outside also 
happens in him, and what happens in him also happens outside 
I witnessed a very fine example of this when I isas with the 
Elgonyi, a primitive tribe Iningon Mount Elgon, in East Africa 
At sunrise they spit on their hands and then hold the palms 
towards tlie sun as it comes over the horizon ‘ ^Vc arc happy 
that the night is past,” they say Since the word for sun, adhtsla, 
also means God, I asked ‘ Is the sun God?” The) said No” to 
this and laughed, as if I had said something especially stupid As 
the sun was just then high in the hea^cn 5 , I pointed to it and 
asked When the sun is there )ou say it is not God but ivhen 
It IS in the east you say it is God How is that? ' There ivas an 
embarrassed silence till an old chief began to explain ' It is so,” 
he said When the sun is up there it is not God, but when it 
rises, that is God [or then it is God] ’ To the primitive mind 
it IS immaterial which of these two \ersions is correct Sunrise 
and his own feeling of deliverance are for him the same divine 
^ night and his fear are the same thing Natu 
rally his emotions are more important to him than physics, 
therefore what he registers is his emotional fantasies For him 
night means snakes and the cold breath of spirits, whereas mom 
ing means the birth of a beautiful god 

There are mythological theones that explain everything as 
coming from the sun and lunar theories that do the same for the 
moon This is due to the simple fact that there are countless 
myths about the moon, among them a whole host in which the 
moon IS t le wife of the sun The moon is the changing experi 
ence of the night and thus coincides with the primitive’s sexinl 
IS also the experience of the 
fhr<!,n f equally well be the injured brother of 

Tpvpnrr/. ^^ght affect laden and evil thoughts of power and 
sleen disturb sleep The moon, too, is a disturber o£ 

dead retnr^ ^ departed souls for at night the 

sleenlpss Th*” reams and the phantoms of the past terrify the 
suIexLl^r >"«dness (lunacy ) It 

mind rather ^ ‘•’“e that hare impressed themselves on the 
U rnot s ■"'=8'= the moon 

cloud that rem^!"^’ thunder and lightning not ram and 
n as images m the psyche, but the fanusies 
>54 
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caused by the affects tliey arouse. I once experienced a violent 
earthquake, and my fint. immediate feeling was that I no longe 
stood on the solid and familiar earth but ™ “ 

gigantic animal that was heaving under my feet I 
taage that impressed itself on me, not '>'= Phys.caHact ^ 
curses against devastating thundentorms, ^ 
chained elements-these affects anthropomorphire the pa^o^^^ 
nature, and the purely physical element becomes a" aW god; 
ja Like the physical conditions of his c"''™"”' ' P ^ 
logical conditions, glandular secretions, 
fantasies charged with affect. Stxua '15 “PP , ^ j] 

tility, as a fiercely r«smr^ or as a ter- 

self with Dionysian goat s legs and oteen g 

rifylng serpent that squeezes ^ ‘ -j, Mexican tribes even 

iss Hunger makes food into 8“* _ „ , t|,em to recu- 

give their food gods an ao^al bohday to^a^l 
petate, and during this time the Mp „ 

ancient Pharaohs were "PP “ jjy the Host must be 

the wheat, the son o£ the earth, an ^ ^nko^iras lacchos, 


5 uaji u'v • 

the wheat, tne son ut u.v , a, also ^vas lacchos. 

madeofwheat.meal, e., a g^^.obe«.em 
the mystenous god o! the e.irth. „ 

Mithras is the fruitfuln^ £ natunlly 

The psychologica . .“em Dangerous situations, 

leave similar mythical traces affect laden 

be they dangers to die '’“''P ® • 3 „„n 5 typically repeat tlicm- 
fantasies, and, in so far as j jj^xe termed myth moti 

selves, they give rise to orclielyf", ^ 

make their la.ra b/ — ^ ^^tlrd” ds 
ford or some such ‘i“"fXrd"«ts or in dangerous gorge^; 
are to be found in fj^rrhickets of the haml« to'" ; 

spirits of the dead haunt the deptM of the 

treacherous nixies an ^ngiuy ancestor spirits or S 

ocean and its whtrlpools. power resides m an 

in the man of importance, de^^ ne e due to 

strange or extraordiuarj. S.ckn«^__^^^ sp.r.ts, '.i.cbes.^__ 

natural causes, but “eaiTttat has kdled a man is meM, 
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events, with immediate realities like husband, wife, father, 
motlier, child? These ordinary everyday facts, which are eteri 
nally repeated create the mightiest archetypes of all, whose 
ceaseless activity is everyrvhere apparent e\en in a rationalistic 
age like ours Let us take as an example the Christian dogma 
The Trinity consists of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, who is 
represented by the bird of Astarte, the dove, and who in early 
Christian times was called Sophia and thought of as feminine 
The worship of Mary in the later Cliurch is an obvious substi 
tute for this Here we have the archetype of the family iy 
v5r£povpovtw TOTTu, lu R supracelestial place,’ as Plato expresses it, 
enthroned as a formulation of the ultimate mystery Chnst is 
the bridegroom, the Church is the bride, the baptismal font is 
the womb of the Church, as it is still called in the text of die 
Benedictio jontis The holy water has salt put into it, with the 
idea of making it like the amniotic fluid, or like seawater A 
Ineros gamos or sacred wedding is performed on Holy Saturday 
before Easter, avhich I have just mentioned, and a burning 
candle as a phallic symbol is plunged three times into the font, 
in order to fertilize it and lend it the power to bear the baptized 
child anew {quastmodo genttus) The mana personality, the 
medicine man, is the ponltfex maxtmtts, the Papa, the Church is 
mater ecclesta, the magna mater of magical power, and mankind 
are children in need of help and grace 
17 The deposit of mankinds whole ancestral experience— so 
rich in emotional imagery-of father, mother, child, husband 
an wi e, of the magic personality, of dangers to body and soul, 
has exalted this group of archetypes into the supreme regulating 
principles of religious and even of political life, in unconscious 
recognition of their tremendous psychic power 

have found that a rational understanding of these things 
m no way detracts from their value, on the contrary, it helps 
us not y to feel but to gam insight into their immense sig 
nificanceJThese mighty projections enable the Catholic to ex 
° collective unconscious m tangible 
nnlpr of authority, superior 

Pffmsl that would link him with the 

fnT- 1 tm th ^ timeless These are always present and available 

nrelen^P nVr ^^tar. dwells the 
p nee of God It is the Protestant and the Jew who have to 
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seek theonebeciusehehas mimnnnerofspeikmg dalro)nl 

,hc earthly body of the De.ty the other 

find It For both of them the ardietyp® ''1'“* i” ''"i ' 

Lrld have become a vtstble and >■'■"8 

scions Unfortunately 1 cannot enter here into 
differences of attitude toivards the "X a^^Lt 

but would only point out tliat this question is one of the greates 

problems confronting humanity «hen tie con 

That thts IS so IS immediately undeBund hkuh^^^^^^^ __ 
sider that the unconscious as •>« J„,otest 

tlie deposit of all human “P'” , ” ^ ,ort of abandnnetl 

beginnings Not indeed a ca ^ apmudes that 

rubbish heap ,5,1,1c «a)s-all the more 

determine the a cisanlic lustonral 

effectise because imisible I* ' |J,s,oncal condition it » 
prejudice so to speak an 0 |,c arclict) pcs ate siropl) the 

also the source of the y,„n, ,i,c luing fountain of 

forms tshich-the-insuncts a „(,5c hence the unconscious 
TSitinct flows esetytliing that isamt 1 , „( 

is not merely 5 l,uVeherseIf-ptodi5'ously t"" 

tlie creative impulse It « hi- hisioncal condilinns in 

servativc and yet 


lei.aii.c -nd yet ,en that it has alisajs Ijeen 

her acts of aeation No aionto tlim ,,,„ 

1 burning question ’ ness had neaer split off 1™'' 

1,1. J.icrminants It consciousness 1 , ,j ,| e 


a burning qv>«”0" * ,riniisncM not* oj 

invisible determinants _,cd caent siml’oh'''' 


invjsiblc dctcnuinams „ „^ieq ■ . ,i,,. 

the t.nconscioiis-an eteiaially ^ patents-t o 

fall of the angels and f more than uould .1 e 

P-'-'™ ir!:\"re n,X- It 


-t-rt eonseioiisnes. make, p 
. ‘ The cxisteneeof an indi 

r,7lm:o5Salmu^mn»Veaona(r,e^h 


Torld almiit him takm on a nenii.^^ ^ 
die ejes of primitise t"^, nhich Im !«> t--,' 

seem to him likcanoppw^n^^^j^ I**' leliri n 

to term, just as on hmherleiel, of dii ' ^ 

pncuccssenethH e nurp«’'<’ " br >n» « » 

anti philowpb) fulfi j a pciicn! unt •> p[ 
'™ “frr., me "ladc to fmd a smtaHt new 
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S 4 ‘ These things seem very remote to our modem, "enlightened ’ 
I eyes When I speak of this hinterland of the mind, the uncon 
scious, and compare its reality with that of the visible world, I 
often meet with an incredulous smile But then I must ask how 
many people there are m our civilized world who still believe in 
mana and spirits and suchlike theories— in other words how 
many millions of Christian Scientists and spiritualists are there? 
I will not add to this list of questions They are merely intended 
to illustrate the fact that the problem of invisible psychic deter 
minants is as alive today as ever it was 
342 The collective unconscious contains the whole spiritual 
heritage of mankind s evolution, bom anew in the brain struc 
ture of every individual His conscious mind is an ephemeral 
phenomenon that accomplishes all provisional adaptations and 
orientations, for which reason one can best compare its func 
tion to orientation in space The unconscious, on the other hand 
IS the source of the instinctual forces of the psyche and of the 
regulate them, namely the archetypes 
All the most pouerful ideas in history go back to archetypes 
This is particularly true of religious ideas, but the central con 
cepts of science, philosophy, and ethics are no exception to this 
rule In their present form they are variants of archetypal ideas, 
created by consciously applying and adapting these ideas to 
Tea ity or u is the function of consciousness not only to rec 
ognize and assimilate the external world through the gateway 
ot the senses but to translate into visible reality the world 
within us ^ 
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this It IS Still difficult, even today, to apply the purely empirical 
or phenomenological standpoint consistently in psychology, be 
cause the original naive idea tliat the soul, being the immediate 
datum of experience, was the best known of all knowables is one 
of our most deeply rooted convictions Not only does every lay 
man presume to an opinion, but every psychologist too— and not 
merely with reference to the subject but, wrhat is of greater con 
sequence, with reference to the object He knows, or rather 
he thinks he knows, what is going on in another individual, and 
what is good for him This is due less to a sovereign disregard 
of differences than to a tacit assumption that all individuals are 
alike As a result, people incline unconsciously to a belief 
in the universal validity of subjective opinions I mention this 
fact only to show that, in spite of the growing empiricism of the 
last tliree hundred years, the original attitude has by no means 
disappeared Its continued existence only goes to prove how 
difficult IS the transition from the old philosophical view to the 
modem empirical one 

H Naturally it never occurred to the representatives of the old 
view that their doctrines were nothing but psychic phenomena, 
for It was naively assumed that with the help of intelligence or 
reason man could, as it were, climb out of his psychic condition 
and remove himself to one that was suprapsychic and rational 
Even now, the doubt as to whether the statements of the human 
mind might not m the end be symptoms of certain psychic con 
ditions IS one that few people would consider seriously® This 
question would be very much to the point, but it has such far 
reaching and revolutionary consequences that we can under 
Stan only too well why both past and present have done their 
best to Ignore it We are still very far today from Nietzsches 
view of philosophy, and indeed of tlieology, as an ' ancilla 
psychologiae," for not even the psychologist is prepared to re 
gard his sutements, at least in part, as a subjectively conditioned 
con ession Ve can say that individuals are equal only in so far 
. s they are m large measure unconscious-unconsaous. that is. 
The more unconscious a man is, the 
n,,, th general canon o£ psychic behaviour. 

Tsl'n becomes of his individnahty. the 

co'miJrJble d-bre im » 
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more pronounced will be his difference from other subjects and 
the less be will come up to cornraon rapecBt.ons • 

reactions arc much less predictable. Tltis “ ‘J“<: j:jf„cntiated 
an individual consciousness is ahvaj-s more 
and more extensive. But the more «tens.ve “ 
differences it will perceive and the more it 
SUmthe.eolLive.rulmford-^^^^^ 
the will grows in proportion to the extension o 

As the individual differentiation ““““I irsubiectivity 

the objective validity of its vimvsdeCTM^^^^^^^^^^ 

increases, at least in the eyes ( 1,5 

actual fact. For if a regardless of the ar^- 

acclaim of the greatest po«ibl “v-alid” describe 

mems put forward in Its , he equality of alb 

what the majority helieve, or ^ panted 

But a differentiated consciousness and vice 

that one's own preconceptions ,ence that in the 

vena. This logical development hi^ t^^^ im^rtance for the 

seventeenth rise up by the side of 

growth of science-psydiolo^ ^^^,^ljji5jjl_,,54)whow“ 
philosophy, and it was ° ,imental" psychology, 

the nm to speak of ' einpina urpsyxhology on a new 

thus acknowledging the ,,,/philosopher's rational deli- 

looting. Psychology had to /became clear that no ph - 

nition of truth, because it . yL to be uniformly fam to 
losophy had sulTicient f ^nd since on 
the disomity of number of different at 

principle, mo, an inder.mtrfy ^,yby 

jective statements was po /jectively, it naturally 
‘ auld be maintained only /_ ^eeument and to 


xtive siatemenis r „,i,icctively, it it 

3uld be maintained “?, J j,iai argument and to P 
eccssary to abandon p i tj,creopon turned mto 
y experience. P^ycholosy ^ 

^‘l/rtbe.imebelng,bow«er,pb«-™;bo^^^^^^^^^^ 
he wide field of centurim could the 

,nly with the passage of J .j-his process under 

‘"':„^o"dTrs « - a subject, still comes 
omplete even today. i ) 

Psychohgia empinca (> 75 *)' 
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the Philosophical PaciiUy in most universities and remains in 
the hands of professional philosophers, while ' medical ’ psy 
chology has still to seek refuge with the Medical Faculty So 
officially the situation is still largely medieval, since even the 
natural sciences are only admitted as ‘ Phil II,’ under the cloak 
of Natural Philosophy Although it has been obvious for at 
least two hundred years that philosophy above all is dependent 
on psychological premises everything possible was done to ob- 
scure the autonomy of the empirical sciences after it became 
clear that the discovery of the earth’s rotation and the moons of 
Jupiter could no longer be suppressed Of all the natural sci 
ences psychology has been the least able to win its independ 
ence 


3l8 


This backwardness seems to me significant The position of 
psychology is comparable with that of a psychic function which 
IS inhibited by the conscious mind only such components of it 
are admitted to exist as accord with the prevailing trend of con 
sciousness Whatever fails to accord is actually denied existence 
in defiance of the fact that there are numerous phenomena or 
symptoms to prove the contrary Anyone acquainted with these 
psychic processes knows with what subterfuges and self deceiv 
mg manoeuvres one sets about splitting off the inconvenience 
It IS precisely the same with empirical psychology as the disci 
pline subordinate to a general philosophical psychology, experi 
mental psychology is admitted as a concession to the empiricism 
of natural science, but is cluttered up with technical philosophi 
cal terms As for psychopathology, it stays put in the Medical 
Faculty as a curious appendix to psychiatry ‘ Medical psy 
c 0 ogy, as might be expected, finds little or no recognition m 
the universities ® 

If I express myself somewhat drastically in this matter, it is 
with intent to throw into relief the position of psychology at the 
turn of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth cen 
tury Wundts standpoint is entirely representative of the situa 
tion as It then was-representative also because there emerged 
irom his school a succession of notable psychologists who set the 
tone at the beginning of the twentieth century In his Outlines 
^ Vnglo Saxon coumnes there .$ the degree of Doctor Scientiae and ps>chol 

ogy too enjoy* greater independence 
e Recently these condmom base somewhat improved 
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of Psychology, ^Vundt says: "Any psychical element that Inn 
disappeared from consciniisncss h to be called unconscious m 
the sense that we assume the possibility of lu renewal, that n, 
its reappearance in the actual interconnKtion Pr- 

esses Our knowledge of an element that has 
scions does not extend beyond this 

... For psychology, therefore, it has no meaning except as a 
dlspositio!. for tlie inception of future 

sumptions as to the state of the 77*™“ mpwduciivc for 

scious processes’ of any kind . . . -t ^1,^ 

psychology. There are, of P some can be directly 

psychical dispositions mention^, of -vrifriences.” ^ 

demonstrated, some inferred from v.rriou p ps-ohic 

t, A representative of the Wundt sd.ool op.n«tta^^apsK 

state cannot be described as P’>‘ . p,pn, assumes, or 
least the threshold of consciousness. 7 - and that there- 

rather asserts, that only the conmiou P 1 happens to say 
fore everything psychic 77;“„,^''l”r»idV"state," for 
a "psychic" state: logically he sh ' ppl„, at issue, 

svhelher such a state is P*y''''f “ P mscliic fret is sensatio: 


Another argument runs: the .” 7 ltopUr'fact!.’'consequently. 


Uier argumciu ‘s— - - » . . 

since it cannot be aTensation is neser ps)chic, 

that which P^ec^f - -"e^’^o unconscious. ^ ^ 


that which precedes or unaerii unconscious, 

but only phjsiclogical. rcprcscnniion [idea] fall* 

» J. F. Herbart once said, ^^hen P 
below the threshold of consciousness S place 

way, continually striving to rOTOSS^^^^^^ proposition is im- 


muauysirjvuigtor^o ,1.- proposition i> 

the other representations. M i anything genuinely for- 

y iilccrrect, for unfort^fr , |,^„ad llcrlur. 


douhtcdly incorrect, for J ihtLiioId. Had Hcrhart 

gotten has no tendency ..psc ol the word instead o 

said "complex” in die *”7 . ,.ould hasc been ahsohi e y 
"representation," his proposi i assuming that he really _ “ 
right. IVe shall hardly be ,, o,„ncction. a phi'«°P|;'“ 

mean something ol the sort. I ,ary ilhiminatin, 

opponent of the "“alni oneself at the mcrQ ot 

marki "Once this be admitted, one f^o^ ^^ „„consciou. hfe, 

all manner of hypotheses coneenun, 

„ „-.sho«t:n»iaM„aorod*s..P'i 

TTnns by C H Judd, pp **« ' 
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hypotheses which cannot be controlled by any observation ” ® 
It IS evident that this thinker is not out to recognize facts, but 
that for him the fear of running into difficulties is decisive And 
how does he know that these hypotheses cannot be controlled by 
obseiN’ation? For him this is simply an a priori But %vith 
Herbart’s observ'ation he does not deal at all 


33> I mention this incident not because of its positi\e signifi 
cance but only because it is so thoroughly characteristic of the 
antiquated philosophical attitude towards empirical psychology 
Wundt himself is of the opinion that, as regards the "so-called 
unconscious processes, it is not a question of unconscious psychic 
elements, but only of more dimly conscious ones,” and that * for 
hypothetical unconscious processes we could substitute actually 
demonstrable or at any rate less hypothetical conscious proc 
esses ® This attitude implies a clear rejection of the uncon 
scious as a psychological hypotliesis The cases of "double 
consciousness he explains as 'modifications of individual con 
sciousness which very often occur continuously, in steady sue 
cession, and for which, by a violent misinterpretation of the 
facts, a plurality of individual consciousnesses is substituted” 
The latter, so ^Vundt argues, * would have to be simultaneously 


present m one and the same individual ” This, he says, “is 
admittedly not the case ” Doubtless it is hardly possible for two 
consciousnesses to express dieiuselves simultaneously in a single 
indiMclual m a blatantly recognizable way That is why these 
states usually alternate Janet has shown that while the one 
consciousness controls tlie head, so to speak, the other simulta 
neously puts itself into communication with tlie obsener by 
means of a code of expressive manual movements Double 
5 s therefore \ery well be simultaneous 

V*' ' ^ double consciousness, and 

Frrlin* ^ ^^‘P^^consciousness* and ' subconsciousness” m 

Fcchncrs sense," .s a 'sunn-al from the psycholog.cal m>st. 


p^rsepUo,,, no, 0,0 troi?!,,. ''F"™'"'™' f™" uo«.o.do 

cHccfi 01 unconiciout perceptions “ 
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cism” o£ the Schelling scliool. He obviously boggles at an un- 
conscious representation being one tvbicli nobody ''has. In 
that case the word "representation" nould naturally be ohsolelc 
too, since it suggests a subject to whom something is present or 
"presented." That is tlie basic reason for Wundt's rejection of die 
unconscious. But we can easily get round tins dilT.cnIty by sjwat. 
ing, not of "representations" or "perceptions, 
as I usually do. Here I must anticipate a , 

shall be dealing at some length later on, 
something very like “representcdncM or 
attach to unconscious contents, so that 
unconscious subject become a serious ‘ nrincinally 

however, is not identical with the ^o. i 
the •-representations" which 

also from his emphatic , -if ti,e new-born 

he takes this can be seen fmm J it pur- 


he takes this can be seen irom uic « 

animal really had an id« lifc^rxpcriences would 

poses to do, what a svealth of an „ an,I |,c,w inemn- 


poses to do, what a svealth ot and how inemn- 

lie stored in the human and_am^ij^«>ncu. 


prehentibie = 


acqtlire most things only 5 of behaviour" and 

There is, nevertheless, an inborn anticiiutcd. but of 

just such a treasure house, " . it Js not a question of "rep- 

accumulated, lifc-cxpcnenc«. • images which, though 
resentntiou,''bu.cfrUtc,.«^^ 


noTuctually "prcicnicd" to ,|,c lining of a jarl'' 

hundred tlialm, wil'd' ,,a,n rememlwrrri 
r^^rrnttt-n bv the owner. and lu* distmr 


hundred tliaicrs, w»*^ „..r Wundt might nave rcijn.- 

and forgotten by *''' “"wji'niwlf mention., and lii. dmiiw 

Christian sen WoU.^^” „,,icl. "ran Iw infrrrcl 

n with regard to uu fonsciounicss ’* 


tion with regard to *\,irn ,;.n* 

only from what we find m . belong Adolf lUnun* 

1 Vo iii''«'.'p;;>:.“'.';;,"„i,ich «c am to ‘zt 


icntally """'''St"" J"'' „r Im what wc en.m 

cryw-herc. thr" cm.-'-r"'*"' 


niblJ.p.ta ,r,JnWolC.» 
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archetypes Wundt, of course, rejects this notion, under the 
delusion that he is dealing here with ‘ representations’ and not 
with ‘ dispositions ’ He says ‘ The origination of one and the 
same phenomenon in different places is not absolutely impos 
sible, but, from the standpoint of empirical psychology, it is in 
the highest degree unlikely He denies a common psychic 
heritage of humanity ’ m this sense and repudiates the very idea 
of an intelligible myth symbolism with the characteristic pro 
nouncement that the supposition of a ' system of ideas hiding 
behind the myth is impossible The pedantic assumption that 
the unconscious is, of all things, a system of ideas would not hold 
water even in Wundt’s day, let alone before or afterwards 
It would be incorrect to assume that the rejection of the idea 
of the unconscious in academic psychology at the turn of the 
century was anything like universal That is by no means the 
case, for Fechner,^® and after him Theodor Lipps, had given 
the unconscious a place of decisive importance Although for 
Lipps psychology is a science of consciousness he nevertheless 
speaks of’ unconscious perceptions and representations which 
he regarc^ as processes ‘ The nature or, more accurately, the 
1 ea 0 a psychic process is not so much a conscious content or 


conscious experience as the psychic reality which must neces 
sarily be thought to underlie the existence of such a process 
Observation of conscious life persuades us that not only are 
unconscious perceptions and representations at times to be 
tound in us, but that psychic life proceeds m that form most of 
occajiona//y, at special points, does the agent 
Its reveal its presence directly, in appropriate images 


'“erS'f Y Y"" “ P IV Part I p 4. 

most importance h rIto a"? r Psy^ophys>caI threshold is of the ut 

EOierallv tio ^ foundation to that of the unconscious 

hiv/rr.ne ST ■” ■»' 

Unucs in us somctJimg con 

lii.lt inauuoui bTmTTTcL “ 

vhclhcr comciou, or no. A 

wmcdneis- but_and this w ,h!! exists not only through its repre 

tight P«»ni“U also exists in its own psychic 


SeeUnUbl^i pp^iiSfT'^ ^n'wwusMcn pp i^cff and Crundlntsachcn da 
! cn dcr Psychologic p 6^ ailhid pp C^f (My iulicx) 
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•■Thus psychic life alirays goes far beyond the bounds ol uhat 
is or may be present in us in the form of conscious contents or 

Theodor Lipps’ remarhs in no trise conMct wiUt our 
vietvs, on the contrary they form the thcoret.cal '‘’J ' ' 
chology of the unconscious in general. Nescrthclcss ra 
to the hypothesis of the unconscious persisted 
aftenvards. Tor instance it is chamcter.st.c_that 
his history of modem German psychology,- docs not 
tion C. G. Cants and Eduard son Hartmann. 

a. The Sigm[>came of Ihe Uncomdom in Esyrho/osy 

« The hypothesis of tlie unconsemus puts ^ 

mark after the idea of the ps>che. -n.i’inncd t'hh all the 
fated by the philosoplucal iu m 

necessary faculties, threatened to . pro;iertics. It 

something with unexpected and . Vno^n. about 

no longer represented J,J(.o^c^cd except a few 

SNhlclt nothing more rematned t . appeared in 

more or less satisfying dc m.uons Rather 

strangely double guise, as both ,,]y unseated and at 

qucncc, the old psychology » „i,\sia had been by the dts 
much rcsolutionized^ pS)choI(x;u» 

covery of radioactivity. These * , J^ljca] discoscicr of ih 
were in the same predicament as jprrcthcr m a row an 
numerical sequence, svho strung peas „ 

22 der tieuercn dcuHtf>f» ihe lmpoit»n« of 

2s 1 rcprofUicc here what William Expef""' P 

ti) of ihc iinconKlouJ p«)chc (t o"' ' ibat ^,je In 

not but think that the moji ii ihf ^ , , 

ogy ..o« 1 haie been a of U 

iSSG, that . . . there U not only m the 'b^r* ^ 

usual center and margin, hut an » -..ramar? of 

rics. thoiightJ, and feehng* which a ccnidoo* f^^ 

conKlousness altogetlier, but jel .Igm I call tb'< > iJj* 

able to reveal their presence ad»aof» wb*'** P*’,' ibe 

atep forward because, unlike I j nniuip«if^ ^'hoWt b^ ^ 

dneovery hat revealed lo «* an wh.cb h 

..on oVlmman nature ”-?h 

profler any luch cbim M Iba — 

po,..,ng of a -subliminal convoouvneH^^ 
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Simply went on adding anotlier unit to those alrcidy present 
“When he contemplated the result, it looked as if there were 
nothing but a hundred identical units, but the numbers he had 
thought of only as names unexpectedly turned out to be peculiar 
entities with irreducible properties For instance, there were 
even, uneven, and primary numbers, positive, negative, lira 
tional andimaginary numbers, etc So It IS uith psychology 
the soul is really only an idea this idea has an alarming air of 
unpredictability about it— sometliing with qualities no one 
would ever have imagined One can go on asserting that the 
psyche is consciousness and its contents, but that does not pre 
vent, in fact it hastens, the discovery of a background not 
previously suspected, a true matrix of all conscious phenomena, 
a preconsciousness and a postconsciousness, a super^nscious 
ness and a subconsciousness The moment one forms an idea of 


a thing and successfully catches one of its aspects, one imariably 
succumbs to the illusion of having caught the whole One never 
considers that a total apprehension is right out of the question 
Not even an idea posited as total is total, for it is still an entity on 
Its own with unpredictable qualities This self deception cer 
tainly promotes peace of mind the unknown is named, the for 
has been brought near, so that one can lay one s finger on it 
One has taken possession of it, and it has become an inalienable 
piece of property, like a slam creature of the wild that can no 
longer run away It is a magical procedure such as the primitive 
practises upon objects and the psychologist upon the psyche He 
IS no longer at its mercy, but he never suspects tliat tlie very fact 
of grasping the object conceptually gives it a golden opportu 
riity to display all those qualities which would never have made 
leir appearance had it not been imprisoned in a concept (re 
member the numbers!) 

1 The attempts that have been made during the last three 
hundred years to grasp the psyche are all part and parcel of that 
tremendous expansion of knowledge which has brought the 
universe nearer to us m a way that staggers the imagination The 
thousandfold magnifications made possible by the electron 
microscope vie with the five hundred million light year distances 
which the telescope travels Psychology is still a long way from 

Lft everything m science .vas man made ex 

cepl numbers which had been created by Cod himself 
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a development similar to tltat which the other natund scienc« 
have undergone, also, as we have seen, it been much less 
able to shah! oft the trammels of philosophy. All "''J 

science is a function of the psyche, and all h" ce 
in it The Dsvche is tlie greatest of all cosmic ivonders and the 
sine 'Jm non of the world as an object. It is in *e h>Sh« ^ 
odd that Western man, wtth but very j 

existence, , seemed to be knonn m 

‘ eve“ mb om dZvery of a 

passionate interest would he tutne outcry 

was this not the case at all, „ il,e conclusion that if 

against such an hypothesis Notady d ew uie ^ 

the subject of consciousness, then all 

of existence not immediately aaM moreover to a degree 

our knowledge must P'',,jny of conscious knowledge 

that we cannot determine. different and more menacing 
was questioned in an altoge ^ procedures of episte- 
way than it had ever h„man knowledge in 

mology. The latter put " ^Ceiman Idealism struggled to 

general, from whieli post hamian common sense ac- 

Lancipate itselfl but "f ™\Xuf much difficulty, it they 

commodated philosophy fought against it m 

condescended to nonce it the human mind to 

the interests of an bootstraps and know thing? 

be able to pull of human undetsuinding Th 

ihat were right *'Talt the gravest blow to rcas°" ^ 

victory of Hegel over 


Victory ol negei uvti German ana, un— / 

,o the further <l="^^P”Xlno'e dangerous as Hege 
the European mind, all ine . j great truths out o 
psycholo^st in dis^nse ''^PX '’?! Tr « com' 

subjective sphere ^ce extends today. Th' , ^jdvci 

know how far Hegel ? “"“'“'f^pnen. ^ Grus, 

pensating tins calam* partly ^chopenha 

partly in the later Schcn.ng.I««'y 
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while on the other hand that unbridled ‘*bacchantic God ’ 
whom Hegel had already scented m nature finally burst upon 
us m Nietzsche 


359 Cams’ hypothesis of the unconscious ivas bound to hit the 
then prevailing trend of German philosophy all the harder, as 
the latter had apparently just got the better of Kantian criticism 
and had restored, or rather reinstated, the well nigh godlike 
sovereignty of the human spirit— Spirit with a capital S The 
spirit of medieval man was, in good and bad alike, still the spirit 
of the God whom he served Epistemological criticism was on 
the one hand an expression of the modesty of medieval man, 
and on the other a renunciation of, or abdication from, the spirit 
of God, and consequent!) a modem extension and reinforce 
ment of human consciousness within tlie limits of reason Wher 
ever the spirit of God is extruded from our human calculations, 


an unconscious substitute takes its place In Schopenhauer we 
find the unconscious Will as the new definition of God, m Carus 
the unconscious, and in Hegel identification and inflation, the 
practical equation of philosophical reason with Spirit, tlius mak 
mg possible that intellectual juggling with tlie object which 
Mhieyd such a homd brilliance in his philosophy of the State 
Hegel offered a solution of the problem raised b) epistemologi 
cal criticism in that he gave ideas a chance to pro\e their iin 
autonomy They induced that hybris of reason 
which led to Nietzsche s superman and hence to the catastrophe 
that bears the name of Germany Not only artists, but philoso 
phers too, are sometimes prophets 

I think it IS obvious that all philosophical statements which 
rans^ess t e bounds of reason are anthropomorphic and have 
no va i ity eyond that which falls to ps)chically conditioned 
statements A philosophy like Hegel’s is a self revelation of the 
P>>‘>“oph.cally. a presumption PsL 
S ly* It am ounts to an invasion by the unconscious The 
flown language Hegel uses bears out this view it 

^^^J^^S^lomanic language of schizophrenics, 
c w words to reduce the transcendent 

nacc” orm, to give banalities the charm of novelty, or 

I^off_comraonp!aces as searching wisdom So bombastic^ 
‘liL^sy-PHonijDtjsealmess, mep titu'dr^H dlidra 
._S5f= But that does not prevent the iMst German philos- 
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ophy from using the same crackpot power words and pretending 
that It IS not nnintenttonal psj^ology 

In the face oi this elemental inrush ot the unconscious into 
the Western sphere of human reason, Schopenhauer and Cams 
had no solid ground tinder them from which to develop and 
apply their compensatory effect Man s saluta^ submission to a 

beLvolent Deity, and the “''■'“■7,,'>!‘"“"'’“ained 

the demon of darkness-the great legacy of P“We”J“ 
unimpaired with Schopenhauer, at any rate ■" P"" P' ' ^ 

with ^arus tt was hardly touch^« all smce h-u|.t.o 

the ] 


;''pmblem ^*0 U by leading i. aww,^ 


sumptuous plnlosophicai , 

We Ime to close our eyes to his p i ^ , t „ hypothesis 
tn give fnll aveiglit to men 

He had at least come a step nearer to i 

tinned earlier, by trying to consmi^ stnicturc still lacked 
eluded the dark part of the soul This sm 
something avhose unprecedented tmportance 
bring home to the reader 


bring home to the reaoer oursehes 

1 For this purpose we roust ^ b,nd of order 
that all knowledge „ I ,|,ey How into our 


all knowledge is the result oiinp » ,„,o our 

upon the reactions of n J„ the behaviour of a mela 

consciotisness-an order |j ,| yf as certain mod 

psychic reality, of that avhich IS in ine 

’em points of new, ^ oonscioiis mmd then m 

coincides and is identical everything that is capahle 

pnnciple weareinaposilion o knowev rya 

of being knoavn le ‘t rase .here is no cause for 

the theory of l-now ledge pbya.ologists when 

disquiet beyond that felt by ^^egan of 

contemplating the Ifpsydte does net coincide will. 

But should It turn out that tl p^ („„et.ons ""“"“““'’'f 

consciousness and, what is more ^ha^ the conscious pornon o 
m a way similar .0 uTe pom. of agiianon For .. is 

It, then our disquiet mm ep.slemolog.ral 


. 1 , then onr disquiet must r«e to <tm J ^emologiral l.m... bm 
"0 '-p!!.LSe“& f^om 


then no longer a quesnou jl,e unconsuu 

of a flimsy threshold ttat ^ „( the ■hceslml'l » ^ f 

tents of the psyche The 5;f,„du,pensable raw mater'^ 
unconscious means t . ^eactions-and perhap 
knoivledge-namelypsjchic react 
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scious “thoughts” and "insights” lie close beside, above, or belotv 
consciousness, separated from us by the merest “ilircshold” and 
yet apparently unattainable. We have no knowledge of how this 
unconscious functions, but since it is conjectured to be a psychic 
system it may possibly have everything that consciousness has, 
including perception, apperception, memory, imagination, will, 
affectivity, feeling, reflection, judgment, etc., all in subliminal 
form.^® 


363 
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Here we are faced with Wundt’s objection that one cannot 
possibly speak of unconscious "perceptions,” "representations,” 
feelings,” much less of "volitional actions,” seeing that none of 
these phenomena can be represented wTthout an experiencing 
subject. Moreover, the idea of a threshold presupposes a mode of 
observation in terms of energy, according to which consciousness 
of psychic contents is essentially dependent upon their intensity, 
that is, their energy. Just as only a stimulus of a certain intensity 
IS powerful enough to cross the threshold, so it may with some 
justiM be assumed that other psychic contents too must possess 
a higher energy.potential if they are to get across. If they possess 
only a small amount of energy they remain subliminal, like the 
corresponding sense perceptions. 

r Lipps has already pointed out, the first objection is nulli- 
le y the fact that the psychic process remains essentially the 
same whether it is "represented” or not. Anyone who takes the 
ew lat t e phenomena of consciousness comprise the whole 

L ^*^d say that "representations 

o not have can hardly be described as "representa- 

Percent.on t ^ Sentience has wnous modes and degrees, such as 

or unconroou!" On'p subonso™’’ 

both bttloiig.ng ,0 Ihr.phL of Uooonraousrcjj art correlamo. 

« oprrant, chLgo. ,hc g„„af 

issitiJic m a . J ‘ and 15 capablo of at once 

Ititbed" On p ,0, “There’ w”'ma" "bich balanecs it is du 

tincUy eonsaour, and nan, yoI„„u^ ‘"'"'ontary action, of -Bhich ne are du- 
Kiou, and inconKaou, . ’ lu,, a,^,h ° ''' 

Itnconniously, at another con,e.n.,lv “■= P”’” 

action winch at one non™, thought . . w the 
ume action " Lewo, cettamly go„ far whltT"'”''? 
and cemtal dnt.net, on hetw™ via,, , ” 

there U a world of difTcrcncc •« ^ •"'voluntary actions " OccasionaUy 

' »«ctiner, II, pp 458!. 
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tions He must also deny any psychic quality to what is left 
oser For this rigorous point of view the psyche can on y v 
the phantasmagoric existence that pertains to the 
phenomena of consciousness Tim view does not sq^e i nh 
Lmmon experience which speahs in X'msmme if 

S-is:imrtia=;«£^^n^£S 

psychic contents ^ 


3 The Dtssociabtltly of the Psyche 


sr. There is no a ^.nor: Se^'tSnXe 

processes must ,„cLoccssIs Admittedly die 

IS tor doubting the reality °* P ^ s^Lose unconscious acts of 
problem becomes difficult of mstmets rnd 
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only smaller fragments are broken off, arc much more probable 
and m fact more common This is an age old experience of 
mankind which is reflected m the universal supposition of a 
plurality of souls in one and the same individual As the plural 
ity of psychic components at the primitive level shows the 
original state is one in which the psychic processes are very 
loosely knit and by no means form a self contained unity More 
over, psychiatric experience indicates that it often takes only a 
little to shatter the unity of consciousness so laboriously built 
up in the course of development and to resolve it back into its 
original elements 

This dissociability also enables us to set aside the difficulties 
that flow from the logically necessary assumption of a threshold 
of consciousness If it is correct to say that conscious contents 
become subliminal and therefore unconscious through loss of 
energy and conversely that unconscious processes become con 
scious through accretion of energy, then if unconscious acts of 
volition are to be possible it follows that these must possess an 
energy which enables them to achieve consciousness or at any 
rate to achieve a state of secondary consciousness which consists 
m the unconscious process being represented to a subliminal 
subject vvho chooses and decides This process must necessarily 
possess the amount of energy required for it to achieve such a 

nsciousness in other words it is bound eventually to reach its 
th^ nnr ^ po>nt » If that IS so the question arises as to why 
and process does not go right over the threshold 
dn thu N f tbe egq_Since it obviously does not 
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an originally conscious content that became subliminal because 
it was repressed on account o£ its incompatible nature; m the 
other case, tlie secondary subject consists essentially m a process 
that never entered into consciousness at all because no possi- 
bilities exist there of apperceiving it- “ “> “V’ 
sciousness cannot accept it for lack of nndentanding and in 
consequence it remains for the most part subliminal allhojh 
from tlie enetgy point of view, it n quite capable "" 

conscious. It owes its existence not to tepressm", b“ to sub 
liminal processes that were n«er 
because there is in both cases 

tially conscious, the secondary subject does “r 
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conceivable that there is a lower as well as an upper threshold for 
psychic events, and that consciousness, the perceptual system par 
excellence, may therefore be compared with the perceptible 
scale of sound or light, having like them a lower and upper 
limit. Maybe this comparison could be extended to the psyche 
in general, which would not be an impossibility if there were 
“psychoid” processes at botli ends of the psychic scale. In aC' 
cordance with the principle “natura non facit saltus," such an 
hypothesis would not be altogether out of place. 

In using the term “psychoid” I am aware that it comes into 
collision with the concept of the same name postulated by 
Driesch. By “the psychoid” he understands the directing prin- 
ciple, the reaction determinant,” the “prospective potency” of 
the geminal element. It is "the elemental agent discovered in 
action,” =“ the “entelechy of real acting.” As Eugen Bleuler 
has aptly pointed out, Driesch's concept is more philosophical 
than scientific. Bleuler, on the otlier hand, uses the expression 
die Psychoide” as a collective term chiefly for the subcortical 
processes, so far as they are concerned with biological "adaptive 
functions. Among these Bleuler lists "reflexes and the develop 
raent of species.” He defines it as follows: “The Psychoide is the 
sum of the purposive, mnemonic, and life-preserving func- 
tions of the body and central nervous system, with the exception 
ot those cortical functions whicli we have always been accus- 
tomed to r^rd as psychic.” Elsewhere he says: "The body- 
psyche of the individual and the phylo psyche together form a 
purposes of our present study, can most 
usefully be designated by the name Psychoide. Common to 
both Ppchoide and psyche are . . . conation and the utiliza- 
uon of previous experiences ... in order to reach the goat. 
rtlVf include memory (engraphy and eephoria) and asso- 

tion, hence something analogous to thinking.” « Although it 
7'"“, “ "Psychoide." in practice it often 

? tvith psyche, as the above passage shotvs. But it 

IS not at all clear why the subcortical functions it is supposed to 

sofbr p PM^oph, o, ,hc Orga^^m, .929. P «'• 
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secondary consciousness At the same time this hypothetical 
"subconsciousness,” which immediately becomes associated ivith 
a "superconsciousness,” bnngs out the real point of my ai^ 
ment the fact, namely, that a second psychic system coexisting 
with consciousness— no matter what qualities we suspect it of 
possessing— IS of absolutely revolutionary significance in that it 
could radically alter our mciv of the world Even if no more 
than the perceptions taking place in such a second psychic sys 
tern were carried over into ego consciousness, ive should have 
the possibility of enormously extending the bounds of our 
mental horizon 

Once we give serious consideration to the hypothesis of the 
unconscious, it follows that our view of the world can be but a 
provisional one, for if we effect so radical an alteration m the 
subject of perception and cognition as this dual focus implies, 
the result must be a world view very different from any known 
before This holds true only if the hypothesis of the unconscious 
holds true, v-hich in turn can bevenfied only if unconscious con 
tents an be changed into conscious ones—if, that is to say, the 
isturbanccs emanating from the unconscious, the effects of 
spontaneous manifestations, of dreams, fantasies, and complexes 
can successfully be integrated into consciousness by the inter 
pretatue method 
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Pierre Janet" in Prince and Sigmund Freud” in the old 
Austria Janet made himself famous tor his investigation of the 
tSmiSl aspect Preud for his researches into the content of psy 
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374 The contents that Freud raised to consciousness are those 
•which are the most easily recoverable because they have the 
capacity to become conscious and were originally conscious. The 
only thing they prove with respect to the unconscious psyche is 
tiiat there is a psychic limbo somewhere beyond consciousness. 
Forgotten contents which are still recoverable prove the same. 
This would tell us next to nothing about the nature of the un- 
conscious psyche did there not exist an undoubted link bettveen 
these contents and the instinctual sphere. We think of the latter 
as physiological, as in the main a function of the glands. The 
modem theory of internal secretions and hormones lends the 
strongest support to this view. But the theory of human instincts 
finds itself in a rather delicate situation, because it is uncom- 
monly difficult not only to define the instincts conceptually, but 
even to establish their number and their limitations.*® In this 
matter opinions diverge. All that can be ascertained with any 
cerminty is that the instincts have a physiological and a psycho- 
logical aspect.^*’ Of great use for descriptive purposes is Pierre 
Janets view of the “partie sup^rieure et inf^rieure d’une 
fonction.*' 


< The fact that all the psychic processes accessible to our ob- 
sedation and experience are somehow bound to an organic 
substrate indicates that they are articulated with the life of the 
orpmism as a whole and therefore partake of its dynamism— in 
other words, they must have a share in its instincts or be in a 
certain sense the results of the action of those instincts. This is 
not to say that the psyche derives exclusively from the instinc- 
tual sphere and hence from its organic substrate. The psyche as 
such cannot be explained in terms of physiological chemistry, 
with "life" itself, it is the only "natural 
lactor capable of converting statistical organizations which are 
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subject to natural law into "higher" or "unnaturar “ates, m 
opposition to the rule of entropy that ntns ^ 
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emancipation of function from its instinctual form and so from 
the compulsiveness which, as sole determinant of the function, 
causes it to harden into a mechanism The psychic condition or 
quality begins where the function loses its outer and inner 
determinism and becomes capable of more extensive and freer 
application, that is, where it begins to show itself accessible to 
a will motivated from other sources At tlie nsk of anticipating 
my programme, I cannot refrain from pointing out that if we 
delimit the psyche from the physiological sphere of instinct at 
tlie bottom, so to speak, a similar delimitation imposes itself at 
the top For, with increasing freedom from sheer instinct the 
partie superieure will ultimately reach a point at whicli the in 
trinsic energy of the function ceases altogether to be oriented by 
instinct in the original sense, and attains a so called "spiritual 
form This does not imply a substantial alteration of the motive 
^wer of instinct, but merely a different mode of its application 
The meaning or purpose of the instinct is not unambiguous, as 
the instinct may easily mask a sense of direction otlier than bio- 
logical, which only becomes apparent in the course of develop- 
ment 


378 


Within the psychic sphere the function can be deflected 
t trough t he a ction of the will and modified in a great variety of 
ways This is possible because the system of instincts is not 
truly harmonious in composition and is exposed to numerous 
internal collisions One instinct disturbs and displaces the other, 
and, although taken as a whole it is the instincts that make in 
dividual life possible, their blind compulsive character affords 
frequent occasion for mutual injury Differentiation of func 
ion om compulsive instinciuality, and its voluntary apphca 
n?,?’ ^ Paramount importance in the maintenance of life 

increases the possibility of collision and produces 
ciea\ag«-tlie very dissociations which are forever putting the 
unity of consciousness in jeopardy 
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freely d.sposible by the psyche There must be such amounts of 
disposable libido (or energy) or modifications of the 
Mould be impossible since the latter would then be chained to 
the instincts-uhich are m themseltes extremely conservative 
and correspondingly unalterable-so exclusively 
tions could tahe place unless it were organic f " 

hate already said the motivation of tlic mil must in the first 
place be regarded as essentially biological But at the (P'™ 
such an expression) upper limit of the * 
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processes set in which pertain to the sphere of the unconscious 
as elements incapable of consciousness The psychoid process is 
not the unconscious as such, for this has a far greater extension 
Apart from psychoid processes there are in the unconscious 
ideas and volitional acts, hence something akin to conscious 
processes, but in the instinctual sphere these phenomena 
retire so far into the background that the term psychoid is 
probably justified If, however, we restrict the psyche to acts of 
the will, we arrive at the conclusion that psyche is more or less 
identical with consciousness for we can hardly conceue of will 
and freedom of choice without consciousness This apparently 
brings us back to where ive always stood to the axiom psyche = 
consciousness What, then, has happened to the postulated 
psychic nature of the unconscious? 


5 Conscious and Unconscious 

3®* ^This question regarding the nature of the unconscious 
bnngs with it the extraordinary intellectual difficulties with 
^ 1 ^^^ psychology of the unconscious confronts us^Such 
difficultly must inevitably arise whenever the mind launches 
torth boldly into the unknoivn and invisible Our philosopher 
sets about it very cleverly, since, by his flat denial of the uncon 
scious he clears all complications out of his w'ay at one sweep 
A similar quandary faced the physicist of the old school, who 
belies ed exclusively in the wave theory’ of light and was then 
c to t e iscovery that there are phenomena which can be 
raplamcd only by the partide theory Happily, modem physics 
mill ^ psychologist that it can cope with an apparent 
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contents find themselves when not related to the conscious ego? 
(This relation constitutes all that can be called consciousness.) 
In accordance with “Occam’s razor/' entia praeter necessitatem 
non sunt mulliplicanda ("principles are not to be multiplied 
beyond the necessary”), the most cautious conclusion would be 
that, except for the relation to the conscious ego, nothing is 
changed when a content becomes unconscious. For this reason 
I reject the view that momentarily unconscious contents are 
only physiological. The evidence is lacking, and apart from that 
the psychology o£ neurosis provides striking proofs to the con- 
trary. One has only to think of the cases of double personality, 
automatisme ambulatoire, etc. Both Janet’s and Freiid’s fin dings 
indicate that everything goes on functionirig in_the iinc^o nsc ious 
state just as though it^^yere conscious. There is perc eption* 
*-fiinking, feeling, volition, and intention, just as thcm ^i a sub- 
ject were present: indeed, there are not a few cases— e.g., the 
double personality above mentioned— where a second ego actu- 
ally appears and vies with the first. Such findings seem to show 
that the unconscious is in facta "subconscious.” But from certain 
experiences— some of them known already to Freud— it is clear 
that the state of unconscious contents is not quite the same as 
the conscious state. For instance, feeli ng-toned compl exes in the 
unconscious do not change in the same ^vay'that they do in con- 
sciousness. Although they may be enriched by associations, they 
are not corrected, but are conserv-ed in their original form, as 
can casi y be ascertained from the continuous and uniform effect 
they have upon *e conscious mind. Similarly, they take on the 
umnlluenccable and compulsive character of an automatism, of 
^ divested only if they are made conscious. This 

latter procedure is rightly regarded as one of the most important 
lerapeuiic actors. In the end such complexes— presumably in 
proportion to tl.eir distance from consciousness-assume, by self- 
amphfication, an archaic and mythological character and hence 
” P^^^'fcclly dear in schizophrenic disso- 
' ftnn fnr ” wholly outsidc conscious voli* 

‘he state o£ raptttre, svhiel. 
IS a state of in ill-lcss surrender. * 

*** stremeW “"“"seious state contrast ver)' 

Here tLv hehave in the conscious mind. 

Here they can be corrected: they lose their automatic character 
i8G 
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and can be substantially transformed They slough olt their 

mythological envelope and by entering into the adaptive proc 

Ss going fonvard in consciousness they personalize and ra 
Snabze^themsehes to the point where a dialectical discussion 
becomes possible" Evidently the unmnsemus state " dtte™ 
after all from the conscious Allliougli at first sight the process 
:™n"the unconscious as .hough 
seems, svitli increasing dissociation to sink back to a m 
primitive (arcliaic mythological) level to " fL 

mo of unconscious contents to a displacement ‘ ^ , 

s T"he uncisciotis IS p^trdferug" 

conscious In the nearconscio shadow is too rapid 

because here the alternation o g greatest value in 

But It IS just this no man s miesiion of whether psyche 

supplying the answer to the j|j„ve the unconscious state 

= consciousness It shows us h”" make use of a 

,s so relative indeed, that one feel mp 
concept like the siibconsciott equally relative for it 

part of the psyche But but a whole scale of 

embraces not only oonscio j ,]„s and I am 

intensities of oonsciousnes dilference amount 

consaous of doing this * j^tion Consequently there is 
mg sometimes to outright -uj^ess predominates as well 

a fonsaoiisness m ''-'f ' “X?— oL predominates This 
as a consciousness , mtelligible when we realize th 

paradox becomes " .LJ^cli an wilh absolute certain y 

tliere is no conscious content thange in the comdom sme 

ground Og ihc red tmeturt an^ 

P 449 
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be said to be totally conscious,®® for that ivould necessitate an 
unimaginable totality of consciousness, and that in turn would 
presuppose an equally unimaginable wholeness and perfection 
of the human mind. So we come to the paradoxical conclusion 
^ that there is no conscious content which is not in some other r e- 
Ispect unconscious. Maybe, too, there is no unconscious psychism 
which is not at the same time conscious.®^ The latter proposition 
is more difficult to prove than the first, because our ego, which 
alone could verify such an assertion, is the point of reference 
for all consciousness and has no such association with uncon* 
scious contents as would enable it to say anything about their 
nature. So far as the ego is concerned, they are, for all practical 
purposes, unconscious: which is not to say that they are not 
conscious to it in another respect, for the ego may know these 
contents under one aspect but not know them under another 
aspect, when they cause disturbances of consciousness. Besides, 
there are processes tvith regard to which no relation to the 
conscious ego can be demonstrated and which yet seem to be 
represented” or^ “quasi-conscious.” Finally, there are cases 
where an unconscious ego and hence a second consciousness are 
dons already seen, though these are the excep- 

s®*' ^ In the psychic sphere, the compulsive pattern of behaviour 
gites w'ay to variations of behaviour which are conditioned by 
experience and by volitional acts, that is. by conscious processes. 

Ill rwpect to the psychoid, reflex-instinctual state, therefore, 
llie psyche implies a loosening of bonds and a steady recession of 
mechanical processes in favour of “selected” modifications. This 
se ective activity takes place partly inside consciousness and 


which pi>choid uncomcioui .s Ihis includes Ihings 

« ln .h . res’ ‘■"'i onl, 

this kmd with 1°““ “xwtttta ohsmauuns of 

Plen^uni, P'"""”'" ■" Ha my. "Tl.e relationship of eons- 

^ miol p Lw n'“ TT”"’ “»»t»«ats urge, upon u. ,e. another 

eo™~nd™~' ttPP'tition of ihe 'pnociple 

ahoh>g;‘td°Shi°j:rat‘'':;:"dr„:iVi^“ t.-.™ -pencnce in analylia. W 

-.Mcdcme Ph„iV-Hodeme P.,rh„jL^I.“ 
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partly outside it, i e , without reference to the conscious ego, and 
hence unconsciously. In the latter case the process is quasKon- 
scious,” as ij it were “represented" and conscious. 

As there are no sufficient grounds for assuming that a second 
ego exists in every individual or ™ a"! 

dissociation of personality, we have to 
second ego consciousness as a source of voI>-n«;7j'“io'^ 

stances there is nothing for it but i pp 3 ^ approx- 

between the conscious and 

imative consciousness As we wve i ^ known 

of a reflected state, 

because it consists essentially ou* empirical personality, it 
to an 'g“-c°"'P''’= consciousness-either without an 

follows that any other kind o> "" u„,|,inUble. But there is 
ego or ivitlioiit contents is v Absolutely On a somewhat 
no need to frame the f 'f ™ “ ti° S* '«« 
more primitive human ''A!,'i?accordingly modified in a char- 
meaning, and ? ceases to be fefiectcd. And when we 

acteristic way. Above all, i j,i„bcr vcrtebiates and par- 

observe tlie psychic proc« phenomena resembling 

ticularly in domestic not allow us to conjecture 

consciousness wliicli ^ „ (rom direct experience, l be 

the existence of an ego As of brightness and the 

,j,htofcpnsemusne.l« 


the exisiciitc accrees ot Drigiu**v-..a, 

light of consciousness has many ^ animal and 


primitive level there is a mere^ ^f a dtssocta.ed ego Here. m_on 

r[Snare&scS^;- 

Itcts happen to call ^=^^nVis it a BtHy t 


of islands or an stages; rather, it is w 

even at the higher S, indeed whole 

definite expanston. Gleaming 
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can still add themselves to our modem consciousness— a phe- 
nomenon that has become the daily experience of the psycho- 
therapist. Therefore ^ve \vould do u'ell to think of ego-conscious 
ness as being surrounded by a multitude of little luminosities. 


6. The Unconscious as a Multiple Consciousness 


388 The hypothesis of multiple luminosities rests partly, as t\e 
have seen, on the quasi-conscious state of unconscious contents 
and partly on the incidence of certain images tvhich must be 
regarded as symbolical. These are to be found in the dreams and 
visual fantasies of modem individuals, and can also be traced in 
historical records As the reader may be aware, one of the most 
important sources for symbolical ideas in the past is alchemy. 
From this I take, first and foremost, the idea of the scinlUlae-' 
sparks--which appear as visual illusions in the "arcane sub- 
stance, Thus the Aurora consurgens, Part II, says: "Scito 
quod terra foetida ciio recipit scintillulas albas" (Know that the 
foul earth quickly receives tvhite sparks).^ These sparks Khun- 
rath explains as "radii atque scintillae" of the "anima catholica,” 
the world soul, which is identical with the spirit of God.« From 
this interpretation it is clear that certain of the alchemists had 
already dinned the psychic nature of these luminosities They 
were see^ of light broadcast in the chaos, which Khunrath calls 
mundi futuri seminarium" (the seed plot of a w orld to come)." 


^^^Pjyehology and Alchemy, p is6 

ttj aun/erae (1593), I, p 108 Said to be a quotation trom Monenus (ct In&a 

molem scintillae, per totiui ingentcm matcnei pnmae roacae 

et loco ' “peme ac dusipatae mque mundi pariibus disiunctis etuo 

Animae orcuimcnptione. postea separam “1““* 

are duDcnerf^i * inhabitantes" (Its diiers rajs and spaiti 

the Pnma mat ‘hroughout the immense bulk of the svholc mass of 
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One such spark is the human mind." The arcane substance the 
\vatery earth or earthy u’aier {limus: mud) of the World Essence 
-is ‘'universally animated" by the “fiery spark of the soul of the 
world," in accordance with the Wisdom of Solomon i : 7: For 
the Spirit of the Lord filleth the world." "In the Water of die 
Art "in “our Water," which is also the chaos," there are to he 
found *e“fiety sparks of the soul of the world as pure form e 
Keriim enetilSei." “ These /ormae" correspond to the Pla 
tonic Ideas from which one could equate the scinti/ioc wi h 

consciousness, and of this. The folloiiing is 

celsus seems to have had a "And as little as aught can 

taken from his n„nien, so little can aught 

exist in man "’f iiimen A man is made perfect 
exist in man without Everything springs 

by numen and lumen and tl without them 

frL these two, and ‘h- In con- 
man is nothing, tliongh ‘ "There be . . . SmliUf 

firmation of thrs minim Nalurse, fiery sparks 

Ammac Uund, igneae, . . . dispersed or 

of the world soul, i.e., of the I g ,|,j peat world 

sprinkled in and throughoutAejmwra^^ 




(les Descartes ^„ii, aiuor « 

es • Mens hiimmi animi sem ^mhftitheatruni, p 6j 

„ . h, 5 hc, and mwe 1™ J”’ p Sj 

tlKhonralh. I'en '‘I'" ip aiS) ‘ t“™“ ^ “ 1 , hi ntia ”1 

Adamac, AioUi |or ‘taith ‘-eau™ 1 , itt'.orld wul) 

Adama, etc.). tdda~ ^ ’ (t«"» “ ■C«nVs,^«"=- O’" 

•I The ■■rorn.ae ^ -„i.<me. ‘ „ „ „„ent idea ■» 


„„i,„a aruo. e. .»0." ' "'I"' "" 




arc also called oy a speoes). thw 

hVS lOe KU a no --.o 

ti Paracelsus SSmlheht johaane* Huscr, . 

Sriinjlm . . . Pan"'’ ,g, 
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into all fruits of the elements everywhere.” The sparks come 
from the “Ruach Elohim,” the Spirit of God.°* Among the 
scintillae he distinguishes a “scintilla perfccta Unici Potentis ac 
Fortis,” •which is the elixir and hence the arcane substance 
itself.®’^ If we may compare the sparks to the archetypes, it is 
evident that Khunrath lays particular stress on one of them. 
This One is also described as the Monad and the Sun, and they 
both indicate the Deity. A similar image is to be found in the 
letter of Ignatius of Antioch to the Ephesians, where he wites 
of the coming of Christ: “How, then, was he manifested to the 
world? A star shone in heaven beyond the stars, and its light tvas 
unspeakable, and its newness caused astonishment, and all the 
other stars, with the sun and moon, gathered in chorus round 

this star. . . Psychologically, the One Scintilla or Monad is 

to be regarded as a symbol of the self— an aspect I mention only 
in passing. 


383 


The sparks have a clear psychological meaning for Dom. He 
says: Thus little by little he will come to see with his mental 
eyes a number of sparks shining day by day and more and more 
and growing into such a great light that thereafter all things 
needful to him will be made known.” -phis light is the lumen 
naturae which illuminates consciousness, and the scintillae are 
germinal luminosities shining forth from the darkness of the 
unconscious. Dom, like Khunrath, owes much to Paracelsus, 
with whom he concurs wlien he supposes an "invisibilem solem 
plurimis incognitum” in man (an invisible sun unknown to 
many).®® Of this natural light innate in man Dom says: “For 
the life, the light of men,®’ shineth in us, albeit dimly, and as 
« Fon hyleaUschen Chaos, p 9,. «« ,b,d , p 

Ib.cl . p 54 In this he agree* with Paracelsu*. who calls the lumen naturae the 
pp'gG^sTo’ by God himself (Sudhoff, XII. 

Apostobc Fathers. I, p 193) 

CT Sic paolatim scintilla, aliquot mag.* ac magi, mdie* perlucSe sui, oculi* 
mentalibu, percplet. ac ,n tantam excresccre locem. tit successive tempore 
quaevis innotwcam. quae tibi neccssana fuermt ' Gerhard Dorn, ‘SpecuUtivae 
phllosophiac. In Theefrum cftcmicum, I (1602), p 47= 

hommibus. m terra vero visibiUs, tamen ex uno et eodcra 

Irl r “ »"''*"We m men. but visible m the world, yet both 

are of one and the same sun) Ibid , p 308 

*" (•'"d ft. l.tc wa. ft. Lftt 

.[ no, And the light shm.th m Ihtt datltna.) John i 4 5 
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though in darkness It is not to be extracted (rom us yet it is in 
us and not of ns but of Him to Whom it belongs, Who de ^ 
to make ns Ins duelling place He 
light in us that ue may see in ns light the light of Him Wo 
dwells in inaccessible light, and that ue “V ““ f 
creatures tn this wise ue are made like un o Him that He 
^ven us a spark of His light Thus the tmt i is to be souglU not 
in oursclres, but in the image of God whicli is within us 
» Thus the one archetype emphasired by khiinrath “ 
also to Dorn as the soi itmmii.lii or ititago Dn In Pamcelsus the 
hintcii mtume comes primarily from the „ 

the 'star in man ’‘The firmament 

the natural light" Hence the -cornerstone of all truth 
upon Astronomia For the stir aesire . . j 

-An;r'''notr;h:m^.Xbutforeserand 

world « • Now as in the star Jo which 

[:r^or s^-r h;i;X‘rirthe nar » mso the 


TO Locci In nob,! l.wl obitow •>' 1 

cx nobis quaerenda lamen m « n®" liicon pbnta'ii >n nobu «t 

nobis habitationcm tacere dignaiur ^ ^ v.deretnui lumen hoc ipso 

o,u, lorn, no ,n. Inccn. ,11, n„nln,», .-itu b- 

,„o,ne CUOT.. E>, IS„n' '«>’" j" "t 

facii quod sanullam w. nobis «i “PMosoj^hu mcd.tatn 

quacTCnda sed m imag ne . . ihe 

7'/.«lrum ehem.ct/m I P ^ ^ „ Ibc Ight of nature the same 

nSudhoff Xll p a 

siotking of tlie star /Sudhoff XII p S> 

72PMcsoplmtagex ^ P ^ 

TSibjd pp Sf (PP 5O . j psj^pa) ^^OTOtislua 

TS The apostles are „fc„ to Matthew 5 «4 
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animals have the natural light which is an “inborn spirit.” ” 
Man at his birth is “endowed with the perfect light of nature." ” 
Paracelsus calls it “primum ac optimum thesaurum, quern 
naturae Monarchia in se claudit” (the first and best treasure 
which the monarchy of nature hides within itself), in this con- 
curring with the world-wide descriptions of the One as the pearl 
of great price, the hidden treasure, the “treasure hard to attain,” 
etc. The light is given to the “inner man” or the inner body 
{corpus subtile, breath-body), as the following passage makes 
clear: 

A man may come forth with sublimity and wisdom from his outer 
body, because the same wisdom and understanding which he 
needeth for this are coaeval with this body and are the inner man; 
thus he may live and not as an outer man. For such an inner man is 
eternally transfigured and true, and if in the mortal body he appear- 
eth not perfect, )et he appeareth perfect after the separation of the 
same. That which we now tell of is called lumen naturae and is 
eternal. God hath giten it to the inner body, that it may be ruled by 
the inner body and in accordance with reason . . , for the light of 
nature alone is reason and no other thing , . . the light is that 
which giveth faith ... to each man God hath given sufficient pre- 
destined light that he err not. . . . But if we are to describe the 
origin of the inner man or body, mark that all inner bodies be but 
one body and one single thing in all men, albeit disided in accord ^ 
ance with the well-disposed numbers of the body, each one different. 
And should they all come together, it is but one lieht, and one 
reason ® 


“Moreover, the light of nature is a light that is lit from the 
Holy Ghost and goeth not out, for it is well lit . . . and the 
light is of a kind that desireih to bum,®* and the longer [it bums] 

’8 . . . like the cocks nhich crow the coming wcaiher and the peacocks the death 
I eir master ... all tins is of the inborn spirit and is the light of nature 
Frogmento medica, cap -De morbis somnii.- Huser. V. p 130 {Sudhoff, IX. p S®') 
ra Ltber de generattone homtnu. Mil. p ,72 (i, „ -oq) 
sODeyifa fonga,ed hy Adam son Bodenstem (1562). Lib V. c. 11 

81 Ph,Iosoph,a sngax, X. p 34, (Xll. p 582) "Now it is dear that all the human 
Wisdom of the earthlj body lieth m the light of nature” It u "man's light of 
eternal wisdom”, ibid., p 395 (p 

KLibfrdegfnemtionchominij.VIlT. pp 17, f (l. pp jggf) 

1 1. '*^^1 "‘II f. ‘f ti be already kindled?" 

Luke (AV) is .49 ' 
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to slnne the more, and the longer the greater . . . therefore m 
the light of nature is a fiery longing to enkindle. ** It is an 
"invisible" light: “Now it follmw Uiat in the invisible alone 
hath man his wisdom, his art from the light of nature.' Man 
is "a prophet of the natural light."" He "learns' the lioue" 
tialurae through dreams," among other things. As the light ot 
nature cannot speak, it bnildeth shapes in sleep from the power 

r 'I'have Mlowe (fmpelf to dwell at some length on 
and to cite a number of authentic teats, b'™;' > 
give the re.ader a rough idea ot the way m winch *>= aMhot »n 
ceives the lumen nelurne. It strikes me as ^ 

larlv in reirard to our hypothesis of a multiple conscioiisnM 

nosity." The starry vault of 1 e., 

cosmic projection, in which are f , ajciumy, the two 

the archetypes. In lj„^ of the collective uncon- 

classical functionaries of the psyciioio„j 

scious, join hands. . bv Aerippa von Nettes- 

« Paricelsus .vas dircc j From this 

helm,'" who supposes a himm I („„r.[ooted beasts, the 
“gleams of prophecy .. enabled them to foretel 

toum tMn"Srdieren,m naturae on the authority of 

.1 t,tro ei 

P «a(xn.P t») 

89In the//f<rrog/yp'‘'« }T«"’ by Geofge 


symboliied by a ' 5' 
Edrom-I oocfmy 


wofHorapollotbeKai^ y b p 66 .. 

presumably a ‘I"'"™" p^„j,n,n,on’(SHisscdn PP 

.p.i.alnins.SP"'" “ phjeephli (uM). 


momcnon • 

E.™,u.l "Cl '”l';‘'*”“”r;"S.s.a..nc D. .loU" 

vinbv. eomo iorp«» il »e“““ 
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Gulielmus Pansiensis, who is none other than William of 
Auvergne (G Alvemus, d 1249), hishop of Pans from about 
1228, author of many works, which influenced Albertus Magnus 
among othere Alvemus says that tlie sensus naturae is supenor 
to the perceptive faculty in man, and he insists that animals 
also possess it The doctnne of the sensus naturae is developed 
from the idea of the all pervading world soul w ith Inch another 
Gulielmus Pansiensis was much concerned, a predecessor of 
Alvemus by name of Guillaume de Conches®^ (1080-1154)* ® 
Platonist scholastic who taught in Pans He identified the antma 
mundt, this same sensus naturae, with the Holy Ghost, just as 
Abelard did The world soul is a natural force which is re 
sponsible for all the phenomena of life and the psyche As I have 
shown elsewhere, this view of the amma mundi ran through the 
whole tradition of alchemy m so far as Merciinus was inter 
preted now as amma mundt and now as the Holy Ghost®* In 
view of the importance of alchemical ideas for the psychology 
of the unconscious, it may be worth our while to devote a little 
time to a very illuminating variant of this spark symbolism 
S94 r ■" Even more common than the spark motif is that of the fish’s 
eyes, which have the same significance I said above that a 
Monenus passage is given by the authors as the source for the 
‘ doctrine’ of the scinttllae This passage is, indeed, to be found 
in the treatise of Monenus Romanus But it reads ‘ Purus 
laton lamdiu decoquitur, donee veluti oculi piscium eluces 
cat Here too the saying seems to be a citation from a 

still earlier source In later authors these fish’s eyes are always 
cropping up There is a variant in Sir George Ripley, stating 
that on the desiccation of the sea ’ a substance is left behind 


Platonists there u in the lower things a certain virtue through which they agree 
in large measure with the higher whence u would seem that the tacit consent of 
animaU u in agreement with divine bodies and that their bodies and affecuons 
are touched by these virtues) eta 

»- Lynn Thorndike fimory of Magic and Expertmental Science IT pp 

Francois Picavet Essais sur Ihtstoire ginirale et comparSe des theologies et 
des philosophies midtivales p 207 

Alchemy pp ,^6 178! 40^ and pp 330! 4i6f 

Liber dc composUione Alchemiae tn Artis aunferae II p 32 The pure 

la o Is ^ked until it has the lustre of fislis eyes Thus by the authors ibeni 
iches the ociiH pueium are inierpreied as scmtillae 
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which glitters like a fishs eje “-an obvious allusion to llie 
gold and the sun {God s eye) Hence it is not to be nondcred at 
i£ an alchemist " o( the seienleenth century uses the ivords ot 
Zacharias 4 10 as a motto for Ins edition ot Nicholas Flame 
Et videbnnt lapidem stanneum in manii Zorobabel Septcm lit 
octih sunt Domini qui diseumint in nniversam (“d 

they shall see the tin plummet in the hand 
These are theseten eyes of the Lord tint run “/"f f 
the whole earth) •• These seven eyes 

planets which like the sun and moon are the "'y 

resting ubiquitous and all seeing Tl^ame mot f is 

at the bottom ot the many eyed giant ^ 

navovr,, the All Seeing eyed 

heavens Sometimes he IS one eyed someiimcs y ^ 

times hundred eyed and eien 

which he never *'«P> guardian Aigus X 

Panoptes to the peacocks tan sunevincposmon 

constellation ot the DragOT is also gi described as the 

intheAratuscitationso Hip^!).m ^nth^n 1 ,^ 

one who from the no Ui dnppens shall be hidden 

and sees all things so that noth ng to haW'^^ „„„ 

from him This dragon “ ’ P ^ d,e sun s serpentine 
sets Often he appeals to b' q„ on dispose 

passage through the ‘*-y P circomolutions du 

parfois Ics signes du jerpent bears six signs 

reptile says Cumont ^ ^marked on ac 

l‘:;:oTrt.rs;mboln.thea,lseemgqu 

Fgur««e {16*4) upon one stone ihcrc arc »«cn ey 

eszach 3 9 « also relevant 

rT^hlsmythologensrsof Jl! 

101 F Cumont TfxifS n „"-Ptr# 
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is transferred to Chronos, whom Sophocles names “6 rdvr opa^v 
Xpovos,” while in the memorial tablet for those ^vho fell at 
Chaeronea he is called ‘VowTr/tr/cor-os Baifiav.” The Uroboros 
has the meaning of eternity (cutcn'^ and cosmos in Horapollo. The 
identification of the All-Seeing with Time probably explains 
the eyes on the wheels in Ezekiel's vision (A.V., i : i8: “As for 
their rings, they were so high that they were dreadful; and their 
rings ^\ere full of eyes round about them four”). We mention 
this identifidtion because of its special importance: it indicates 
the relation between the mundus archetypus of the unconscious 
and the “phenomenon” of Time— in other words, it points to 
the synchronicity of archetypal events, of which I shall have 
more to say towards the end of this paper. 

S95 From Ignatius Loyola's autobiography, which he dictated to 
Loys Gonzales, we learn that he used to see a bright light, and 
sometimes this apparition seemed to him to have the form of a 
serpent. It appeared to be full of shining eyes, which were yet no 
eyes. At first he was greatly comforted by the beauty of the 
vision, but later he recognized it to be an evil spirit.”® Tins 
vision sums up all the aspects of our optic theme and present 
a most impressive picture of the unconscious w'ith its dissemi- 
nated luminosities. One can easily imagine the perplexity which 
a medieval man would be bound to feel when confronted by 
such an eminently “psychological” intuition, especially as he 
had no dogmatic symbol and no adequate patristic allegory to 
come to his rescue. But, as a matter of fact, Ignatius was not so 
very wide of the mark, for multiple eyes are also a characteristic 
of Purusha, the Hindu Cosmic Man. The Rig- Veda (lo. go) sa)s: 
Thousand headed is Purusha, thousand-eyed, thousand-footed. 
He encompasses the earth on every side and rules over the ten- 
finger space. Monolmos the Arabian, according to Hip- 

Euler, p. 388 “The All seeing Chronos" and "the all beholding daemon" 
» 0 ‘ The Testament of Ignatius Loyola, irans by E. .M Rix. p 72. 

IfSignaiius also had the vision of a ’res qtianlam rotunda tanquam ex auro 
tnagna" that noated before hw c)es a thing round, as if made of gold, and great 
He interpreted it as airisi appearing to him like a sun Philipp Funk. Ignatius 
ion Loyola, pp 57, C5. 74, ua 

to^lTrans derned from various sources As Coomaraswamy expbmi m the 
Journal of the American Onentat Society, LVI (igjC), 143-61. "the ten finger 
sr«ce" <lit. “the ten fingered") refm “macrocmmically to the dutance bclKcen 
sky and earth and miaocoimicalJy to the space between the top of the head and 
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polytus, taught that the Fust Man CAtSfOTos) was a sing e 
Monad ,<c...s) not composed («™».ros), 

(.8,. n.ros) anti at the same time composed r,) and ‘iivisible 
(Siapmi) This Momd IS the iota or dot {p..«p«.a). and this 
tiniest o£ units tvhicli corresponds to Khunrath s one scinl.lla 
has many faces («\vrpfo.,r.s) and many eyes 
hLmZ bases himself here mainly on the prologue to the 

cZcZl St Jo'-n' 

1 ti'ch ‘vtons murbe understood as .n.-pectne intuitions 
that somehow capture the state ^ fdt 

same time, as assimilations of t le niodem dreams 

rally enough the motif has the^me meamngm^de^^^^^ 

and fantasies where it appea golden sand 

stars th ^tk ,vith lanterns 

:,r;^;t:Lt::t':^.b-3asasol.ta^e,e.^^ 

the sea or earth « “ ’"beVn demribed m terms 

so on Since consciousness bts »>' J* not too 

densed from the Jn luminosilies correspond to 

much to asstime that ‘'‘“'"^Jn^mosity appears in monadic 
tiny conscious phenomena readily assumes the shape 

form a, a single star, sun or eye ^ relf It has 

of a mandala and must th ,„„ye'^ consciousness because 
nothing whateser to tif ^ personality On the con 

there ts no indimtion o aJ,ss«iate 

trary ihe symbols of th 


„l„lr ihrcdolJ riea-Bm-ul 

i.TCtocIiM '111 '« 5 I ,lb.mlot>'“» 

losibid Mil »• * aurum in terrain 

109 Cf the alchemial d nut" , tvom *v, 

„.e gold «h,.e -1^ ' 

110 rf mv rcmaiKs on u 
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direct way to solve this problem. And yet I have succeeded, or 
so I believe, in finding at least an indirect way of approach to 
the instinctual image. 

In what follows, I would like to give a brief description of 
how this discovery took place. I had often observed patients 
whose dreams pointed to a rich store o f fantasy-j natejjaJ. 
Equally, from the patients themselves, I got the impression that 
they were stuffed hill of fantasies, without tlieir being able to 
tell me just where the inner pressure lay. I therefore took up 
a dream-image or an association of the patient's, and, tvith tliis 
as a point of departure, set him tlic task of elaborating or de- 
veloping his theme by giving free rein to Iiis fantasy- This, 
according to individual^jaste and talent, could be done in any 
number of ways, dr^a'tic7 dialectic, visual, acoustic,, or in the 
form of ^ncing, painting, drawing, of modelling. The result of 
this technique was a vast number of complicated designs whose 
diversity puzzled me for years, until I was able to recognize that 
in this method I was witnessing the spontaneous manifestation 
of an unconscious process wliich tvas merely assisted by the tech- 
nical ability of the patient, and to which I later gave the name 
individuation process.” But, long before this recognition 
dawned iipon me, I had made tlie discovery that this method 
often diminished, to a considerable degree, the frequency and 
intensity of the dreams, thus reducing ilie inexplicable pressure 
exerted by the unconscious. In many cases, this brought a large 
measure of therapeutic success, which encouraged both myself 
and the patient to press forward despite the baflling nature of 
the results.'*^ j bound to insist that they were baflling, if 
only to stop myself from framing, on the basis of certain theoreti- 
cal assumptions,^ interpretations which I felt were not only 
inadequate but liable to prejudice the ingenuous productions of 
the patient. The more 1 suspected these confi gurations of hat- 
bounng a certain purposefulness, the less inclined I was to risk 
any theor.es about tl.em. Tl.is reticence was not made easy for 
dealing witli patients who needed 
‘in he Ilnrir 'I'l" ''>'7 were not to get totally lost 

a" least so far as I , P^vis.onal interpretations 

itacf "Thr Ai '"**'*^per5ing tliem with innumer- 

cfll Pjychalosy. pats” pa» loifT; anti Two Essays on Analyti- 
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able perhapses and ifs and buts and never stepping 
beyond the bounds of the picture lying before me I ahrays took 
good care to let the interpretation ot each image tail off into a 
question uhose answer was left to the free fantasy acm ity of the 

1 '’^'xhe chaotic assortment of images that at first confronted me 
reduced itself in the course of the work to 
tliemes and formal elements whtcli “,3'" 

Identical or analogous form with the most ' 

mention as the most salient clnrac.er.st.es 

and order duality the opposition of light and dark pp d 

lower right and left the union of opposites ^ ' 

qiiaternity (square cross) Aa. usually fol 

flip rentnnfT nroccss ind a radial arrangei t-nm 

lowed some° quaternary system rare and 

the comple-cio opposttorum in a t iir 1 . ^ by special 

formed notable exceptions rvluch cou W be 
conditions *'* The centring ,ohnle development 1’* and 

never to be-sitrpassed climax of the P ^be 

1, characterized as such by “ “lleati.res listed 

greatest ' bs,_ciion yet auhe same time they 

above go to the limits of ^3„ve principles here at 

are the simplest expressions o infinitely more vane 

work In actual reality t I” . ^bis would suggest Their 
gated and tar more , ‘jy ,hat there is probably 

variety defies description ™ j„es not at some time 

no mo.it in any known “^re 1 

appear m these ”^nnon,ug m my patients i. 

edge of mythological mo i creative fantasy In^en 

IS left far behind by the mge inoivledf^e of mytholo"7 

eral myja..en.s had ■>"'? “ manner how fantasies 

)os These facts show in an iinm ,|,e recorib ot 

guided by unconscious re£il mdition and edino- 

man s mental aetnity aa I" I i.ave j 

logical research All the »>»”« * up .0 four and 

us So hr »' lae aevelopoent <an 
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meaning is not conscious citlicr. My most fundamental vicAvs 
and ideas derive from these experiences. First I made the ol> 
serrations, and only then did 1 haiiiiner out my views. And so it 
is with tl»e hand that g;uidcs the crayon or brush, the foot that 
executes the dance-step, with the eye and the car, with the word 
and the tliought: a dark impulse is the ultimate arbiter of the 
pattern, an unconscious a priori precipitates itself into plastic 
form, and one has no inkling that another person’s consciousness 
is being guided by these same principles at the very point where 
one feels utterly exposed to tlic boundless subjective vagaries of 
chance. Over tlic whole procedure there seems to reign a dim 
foreknowledge not only of the pattern but of its meaning.”’ 
Image and meaning arc identical; anti as the first takes shape, so 
die latter becomes clear. Actually, the pattern needs no inter- 
pretation: it portrays its own meaning. There arc cases where 
I can let interpretation go as a therapeutic requirement. Scien- 
tific knowledge, of course, is another matter. Here we have to 
elicit from the sum total of our experience certain concepts of 
the greatest possible general validity, which arc not given 
a priori, Thb particular work entails a translation of the time- 
less, ever-present operative archetype into the scientific language 
of die present. 

These jExpericnce^^and Tcncclions_lcad me to. believe that 

j there arej:emin,conecu\x_uhconsciou5_condiiions_whichjict as 
\ re^l^amre and stimulators of creative fant.’i5y:actLvjty_,and^call 
forth corresponding formations by availing themselves of the 
existing conscious material. They behave exactly like the motive 
forces of dreams, for which reason active imagination, as I have 
called this method, to some extent takes the place of dreams. 
The existence of these unconscious regulators — I sometimes 
refer to them as 'dominants” *** because of their mode of func- 
uoning-seemed to me so important that I based upon it my 
hypothesis of an impersonal collective unconscious. Tlie most 
remarkable thing a^ut this method, I fell, was that it did not 
involve a reductio in primam figuram, but rather a synthesis- 
supported by an attitude voluntarily adopted, though for the 
rest wholly natural— of passive conscious material and uncon- 
scious influences, hence a kind of sponuneous amplification of 

il«a. Psychology and Alchemy, pp. 8,,f. 

11 ’ CL Two Essays on Analytical Psyehohgy. par. 151. 
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the archetypes. The images are not to he thought oi as a reduc- 
tion of conscious contents to their simplest denominator, as this 
svould he the direct road to the primordial images which I said 
previously was unimaginable: they mate tlie.r appearance only- 
in the course of amplification. , 

1 On this natural amplification process 1 also hate my methtrf 
of eliciting the meaning of dreams, for dreams hehase in exactly 
the same way as anise imagination; only the “'PI”" ^ 

scions contents is lacUng. To die^jent diat dm atd cly^ 
intcn'cne in the shaping of conscious contents h) ,r^ulat n^. 
modifying, and motisating them, they 

therefore scry natural to suppose that Iliese facton ™ 
nected with the instincts and to inquire nhctlier di 11 

Sinai patiems which •!-V‘’'''r-dcm™l'’lh^i” in 
patently represent ate not j i„l„sioiir, I 

it'alirr irttplent iT^^^id of any 
argnment that would finally refute P““'""‘ 
ss before I P''"'-' '"J "“^^Wnns to anyUy who 
aspect of the arcitcijpes which ihearciictJT** 

haltactieai«penenceof.«emmm^^^^^^^^^^^ 

liave, when t!icy appur, a stmng a 

can only be ,^?-"V"nnm(|non » o'! the utmost sisnifi- 

word. Consequently tins phenoro™ j, p 3„,,i,ing 

cance tor the psychology . ® ,j„„ jestnictisc. Iml never 
but unambiguoiLs. It can attained a certain 

indifferent, provided of course tliat u h 

, f This aspect 


■ iliat It lias nuuM*-** - _ 

inuiueicut. j-.v, _ .i-rrvrs the epithet "spiritual 

degree of clarity.’” Tins Inp.mnt tint the arrhctipe 

above all else. It "« -nh^’^S or fanuuy prtdnca 

appears in tlie 'n™ There is a mystical aura aboii 

even comports tuelf W- S , ,, 


even comports itscii iUh»- h 
ilsOcenlsMlIr II >' 

by ijndirontni). w_ * rfiimhv , ronrf'-^ 


by ,,„<l,rontal,. » 1 tow "Jl^l'y b>p,.ml.wi -1“'' i""’ "Ti^'- 

-coInciUcncc" ct »iibj«nw ■ ««c et pin Immlohr " [tTlw 

puinot ciionr. >> Tr "i. o. 

aurolosy I* ihwr*) . 


' nil” -nc 'Tir: 


7^;;; n;;.".' nw <.=» ■ ''"TJniThW who «-o i^c 

phimB. snU mldr t^ J' ^ pl-.-iwo 

convtMrt thrtnxht^ o| - 

di«cuw!on. »« *t^ P 


T in ltu» 'tJ'*'*' 
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Its numinosity, and it Ins a corresponding cfTcct upon the emo- 
tions It mobilizes philosophical and religious convictions in 
the very people vvlio deemed themselves miles above an) such 
fits of weakness Often it drives with unc\amplcd passion and 
remorseless logic towards its goal and draws tlic subject under 
Its spell, from which despite the most desperate resistance he is 
unable, and finally no longer even willing, to break free, be 
cause the experience brings with it a depth and fulness of mean 
mg that was unthinkable before I fully appreciate the resistance 
that all rooted convictions are bound to put up against ps)cho* 
logical discoveries of this kind With more foreboding than real 
knowledge, most people fctl afraid of the menacing power that 
lies fettered in each of us, only waiting for the magic word to 
release it from the spell This magic word, which alw'ays ends in 
‘ism, works most successfully with those wlio have the least 
access to their interior selves and have strayed the furthest from 
their instinctual roots into the truly chaotic world of collective 
consciousness 

406 In spite or perhaps because of its alTmity with instinct, the 
archetype represents the authentic element of spirit, but a spirit 
which IS not to be identified with the Iiiiman intellect, since it 
IS the latter's sfitnliis rector The essential content of all m) 
thologies and all religions and all isms is archetypal Tlie arche 
type IS spirit or pseudo spirit what it ultimatel) proves to be 
depends on the attitude of the human mind Archety pe^^nd 
mstinct are the most polar opposites imaginable as can easily 
be seen when one compares a man who is ruled by his instinctual 
drives with a man_who is seized by tlic spirit But, just as be 
tween all opposites there obtains so close a bond that no position 
can be established or even thought of without its corresponding 
negation, so in this case also Ics extremes se touchent They 
belong together as correspondences which is not to say that the 
one IS derivable from the other, but that they subsist side by side 
as reflections in our own minds of the opposition that underlies 
all psychic energy Man finds himself simultaneously driven to 
act and free to reflect This contrariety m his nature Ins no 
moral significance, for mstinct is not in itself bad any more than 
spirit IS good Both can be both Negative electricity is as good 
as positive electricity first and foremost it is electricity The 
psychological opposites, too must be regarded from a scientific 
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sundpomt. True opposites arc never incommcnsurables; if they 
were tltey could never unite. All contrariety nottv ithswnding. 
they do show a constant propensity to union, and Nicholas ot 
Cusa defined God himself as a complcxio opposilortim. 

Opposites are extreme qualities in any state, by rirtue o 
which that state is perceived to be real, for they form a potential. 
The psyche is made up of processes tvhose energy springs from 
thT^quifibration of all Und_s oLlPPSyf' w 

a~nTUhesiTis' only one of the commonest “ 

the advantage of reducing the greatest number ot the most im 
portant and most complex psychic processes to > common de 
Lminator. So regarded, psychic pr^ess^ ^ ^ 

1— ir:;:t^ 

the conscious mind A poorly dc P inordinately 

stance, which P J j„a states, 

impressed by concrete or »PP”'" , e source of all 

will naturally see in 'J'' (T” ‘wtuality of such 

reality. 1 1 remains “convinced that with this opinion 

a plnloiophical sunnise, and . i^v of all ps>chic proc- 
it has established the essentia J . pci, ion 

esses Conversely, a mlluence 

to the instincts can, in cons q . ,nstinct to spirit 

then exerted by the arc ,f W j complications may arise out 
that tlie most grotesque ‘P J penings. Here the in- 

of wliat are undoubtedly „ P operation is 

stinctuahty of the fanaticism needed 

ignored hphave life a scale along which 

ss Psychic processes moment it finds itself in the 

consciousness '."'‘‘’“".t‘lirnnd"nl!uence: at another, it 
vicinity of instinct, and . predominates . 

slides Ing to the other c^ , „pp„,cd to tt. 

even assimilates the (P, „£ .Husion. are by no means 

These counter positions, so .hey form the twm 

symptoms ot the abnormal, on * i",yp,calpf thcjffiM' 

manot joday. Naturally this domn 
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Spirit / instinct antithesis, it assumes many other forms, as I 
have shoim in my Psychological Types 
409 This ‘ sliding ' consciousness is dioroughly characteristic of 
modem man But the one sidedness it causes can be remoi ed by 
ivhat I ha\e called the “realization of the shadow” A less 
“poetic” and more scientific looking Greco-Latin neologism 
could easily have been coined for this operation In psychology, 
however, one is to be dissuaded from ventures of this sort, at 
least when dealing with eminently practical problems Among 
these IS the “realization of the shadow,’ the growing awareness 
of the inferior part of the personality, which should not be 
tw isted into an intellectual activ ity, for it has far more the mean 
ing of a suffering and a passion that implicate the whole man 
The essence of that which has to be realized and assimilated has 
been expressed so trenchantly and so plastically in poetic Ian 
guage by the word ‘ shadow ' that it would be almost presump- 
tuous not to avail oneself of this linguistic hcntage Even the 
term infenor part of the peisonalitv is inadequate and mis- 
leading whereas shadow presumes nothing that would rigidly 
fix Its content The ‘ man vvithout a shadow ’ is statistically the 
commonest human type, one who imagines he actually « only 
what he cares to know about himself Unfortunately neither the 
soKialled religious man nor the man of scientific pretensions 
forms any exception to this rule 

4 »o Confrontation vsith an archetype or instinct is an ethical 
prob lem of_the first magnitude, the urgency of which is felt onl>^ 
by people who find themselves faced vsith the need to assimilate 
the unconscious and integrate their personalities This only falb 
to the lot of the man who realizes that he has a neurosis or that 
all IS not well vsith his psychic constitution These are certainly 
not the majority The common man v\ho is preponderantly 
a mass mm acts on the principle of realizing nothing nor does 
he need to because for him the only thing that commits mistakes 
is that vast anonymity conventionally known as State’ or 
Society But once a man knows that he is, or should be, re 
sponsible he feels responsible also for his psychic constitution, 
the more so the more clearly he sees what he would have to be 
m order to become healthier more stable and more efficient 
Once he is on the way to assimilating the unconscious he can be 
certain that he will escape no difficulty that is an integral part of 
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lus nature The mass man on the other hand has the privilege 
of being at all times not guilty of tlte soaal and politia 
causttophes m wliicli the itholc world is engulfed His final 
calculation is thrown out accordingly svheveas the oilier at least 
has the possibility of finding a spiritual point of vantage a king 
dom that is not of this world 

It svonid be an unpardonable sin of omission were one o 
overlook the feelwi; value of the archetype This is eattemely 
rponant both theoretieally and therapeutically As a numin^ 
factor the archetype determines the nature of the confipi 
tral ptcesrand’Sie ecutse tt wdl follow, 
knowledge, or as though it were already ™ 

goal to be ctreumsertbed by the centring process would 

?o make the way in which the ''X.a ca t AtacT 

this simple example While sojonming n; 
on the southern slopes of hfount EI„o before 

used to step out of their huts at xfien they 

tlieir mouths, and spit or blow painis toward 

lifted their arms and held their nobody 

the snn I asked them the Jaone i. like dm 

could give me an explamtion TI y medicine 

they said, and had leamt u ^ j medicine 

mai he would know ^ assmed me that his 

man He knew as little as tlje o . 

grandfather had still knoim It ' J ^^P^ ,bese pen 

sunrise, and at the first P'’“' , „|,En the sun or the new 

pie, as I was able to show, the „n-esponds to the Mela 

moon appeared was nd n translated by the 

ncsian words \ „„,||/^d,c word ol/iiJW ■" Elgony 

missionanes as God A«uany U.= ^ 

means sun as well as ”5 „ mtmgu or ol/i«l“ Spittle 

God Only the moment ,liey oiler their soul to 

and breath mean soulsubstan have 

God, but do not know what y preconscious arch^ 

knot™ They do It » then uioniimenu aho 

type winch the ancient E^P' ^ ,,„ded baboon albeit 

ascribed to the sun wcrshippmo d. ^,^ 


ascribed to the sun svor p o ^ jj,,, 

...Cl "“S' f'""*' 

SO9 


and the first paper 
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full knowledge that this ritual gesture was in honour of God 
The behaviour of the Elgonyi certainly strikes us as exceedingly 
primitive, but ue forget that tlie educated 'Westerner behaves no 
differently What the meaning of the Christmas tree might be 
our forehtliers knew even less than ourselves, and it is only 
quite recently that we have bothered to find out at all 
4*2 The archetype is pure, unvitiated nature,'-^ and it is nature 
that causes man to utter words and perform actions whose mean 
ing is unconscious to him, so unconscious that he no longer gives 
It a thought A later, more conscious humanity, faced with such 
meaningful things whose meaning none could declare, hit upon 
the idea that these must be the list vestiges of a Golden Age, 
when there were men who kneu all things and taught tvisdom 
to the nations In the degenerate days tliat folloued, these teich 
mgs were forgotten and were now only repeated as mindless 
mechanical gestures In view of the findings of modem psy 
chology It cannot be doubted that there are preconscious arche 
types islucli were never conscious and can be established only 
indirectly througli their effects upon the conscious contents 
There is m my opinion no tenable argument against the 
hypothesis tint all the psychic functions wliicli today seem con 
scious to us ucre once unconscious and yet worked as if tliey 
viere conscious We could also say that all the psychic phe 
nomena to be found in man were already present in the natunl 
unconscious suite To this it might be objected that it would 
then be fir from clear why there is such a thing as consciousness 
at all I would, however, remind the reader that, as we ha\c 
already seen, all unconscious functioning has tlie automatic 
character of an instinct, and tliat the instincts art always comm? 
into collision or, because of their compulsivcness, pursuing their 
courses unaltered by any influence even under conditions tint 
may posiiiscly endanger the life of the indisidual As against 
this, consciousness enables hini to adapt in an orderly way and 
to check the instincts, and consequently it cannot be dispensed 
" * capacity for consciousness alone makes him man 

4‘S The aclncscment of a synthesis of conscious and unconscious 

contents, and the conscious realization of the archetype s effects 
upon the conscious contents, represents the climax of a con 

hrrt ihai nhich h and alwajs wa* gUcti 
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ccntratcd snirimal and psjcliic effort, in so far as this is under- 
taken consciousl) and of set purpose. That is to say, the synthesis 
can also be prepared in advance and brouglu to a certain point 
Iatncs‘s •■bursting poinl‘'-unconsci'ousl>, svhereupon « 
into consciousness of its oOTi solilion and confronts the fatter 
witii tltc forinidable task of assimifating tfie contents that have 
hurst in tipoti it, )ct without damaging the viab. ity of the 
sssleins ie. of cgoconscioiisncss on tfie one hand and the 
imtptcd complcv on the other. Classical examples P[““’ 

arc Paul's contenion and the Trimly vision of Nicholas 

1 ^‘“bv means of "actite imagination" tve are put in a position of 

advX tor 'sc can then lake .he discovery of 

rvithon. sinking back into .he rnsttncrnal spl e, ^ 

only lead to Itlank iinconscousncss or. none «>''■ , 

of intcllcctnal snbstittitc lor ’ image 

once more lltc sitnilc of the “PO'"''"'" ' ^ ,„d of the 

is to be located not at lltc red fodeed as it svetc in 

colour band. Tltc djnaraism of I f„5,i„i:tual image 

tb= infra rod partof .l,es^c.n.n, .h^^^^^^^^^^^ 
lies in the ultra siolci part. I ^ match for 

holism, then, as I have blue uould be a 

instinct. But lor spirit, as ™ ‘ *7 “fX ' ,ic" coloui, and it 

better match than ^ •Uystic“or paradox, cal qual- 

certainly rcdccts "''.‘"‘'o’’ .‘^^islactory way^ Violet is a com- 
ity of tlie arcltcypc in a X'^p.cmtm tt is a colour 

pound of blue and red, alt tot g rather mote than just 

Pn its ossn right. Now, ttrs. as 'nppem.^ 

an edifying Iliouglit if we feel , a, „ell 


ght if wc feel Ooono to e, ^ 

arclictypei's more accurately characictir ^ 

as being anj.ase^.nm^m^^^_ .^n„m, nos. 


IS ucing o '.^nir f,»u in the nuininosuy _ 

'lynamism ivlilch makes it ^ realization and assinul • 

in^g power of the ‘Srte rerend, i.e . by absorpnon 

tlon of instinct ncs er take plac I ,, jmegranon of the 

into the instinctual sphere, bn. i„,nnc,, 

image winch sign, lies -XwePent from the one we meet on th 


image wtuen j;iT,.ri>nt [iwui ws- — - 

altitongh in a form quite ,h.t btu. .be ».», of » 

i!JTl.iitrpniation'> b”rf ™ ^^ iht 

.1,. Is mo., rouflj ">«! !«' ‘"P"™” . 
coLo .1 mod tor lo.lmg. and om=.»>" 
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biological level When Faust remarks to Wagner, "y™ 
consaous only of the single urge / O may yon never tom to 
know the otherl" this is a saying that could equally veil be 
applied to instinct in general It has two aspects on the one 
hand It IS experienced as physiological dynamism, while on tne 
Other hand its multitudinous forms enter into consciousnes 

and groups of images, where they develop numinous 


images ; 


effects which offer, or appear to offer, the strictest possible con 
trast to instinct physiologically regarded For anyone 


with religious phenomenology it is an open secret that althoug. 
physical and spiritual passion are deadly enemies, they ar 
nesertheless brothers in arms, for which reason it often nee 
the merest touch to convert the one into the other Both are 
real, and together they form a pair of opposites, which is one o 
the most fruitful sources of psychic energy There is no point in 
deriving one from the other in order to give primacy to ° 
them Even if we know only one at first, and do not notice t e 
other until much later, that does not prove that the other was 
not there all the time Hot cannot be derived from cold nor 
high from low An opposition either exists in its binary form 
or It does not exist at all, and a being v^^thout opposite ^ 
completely unthinkable, as it would be impossible to establis 
Its existence 

5 Absorption into the instinctual sphere, therefore, does iio^ 
and cannot lead to conscious realization and assimilation 
instinct, because consciousness struggles in a regular panic 
against being swallowed up in the pnmitivity and unconscious- 
ness of sheer instinctuality This fear is the eternal burden o 
the hero-myth and the theme of countless taboos The closer one 
comes to the instinct world, the more violent is the urge to sh> 
away from it and to rescue the light of consaousness from the 
murks of the sultry abyss Psychologically, how ever the arche 
type as an image of instinct is a spiritual goal tovsard which the 
whole nature of man strives, it is the sea to which all nv ers wend 
their way, tlie prize which the hero wrests from the fight vmi 
the dragon 

4*6 Because the archetype is a formative principle of instinctual 
pow er. Its blue is contaminated w ith red it appears to be v lolct. 
or again, we could interpret the simile as an apocatastasis n 
instinct raised to a higher frequency, just as we could easi y 
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derive instinct from a latent (i c transcendent) arcltet)pe that 
manifests itself on a longer arae length ■-> Althonsh n on 
admittedly be no more than an analogy I ' 

tempted to recommend tins \iolct imiRC to m> ” 
illustrative hint of the arclietypesairmity ssitli us ^ , 
The creative fantasy of the alchemists sought •“ ’ 

abstruse secret of nature by means of another no less concrete 
symbol the Uroboros or taiUating serl^nt ,, , 1 ., reader 

I ’ Idonotsvanttoiiorl.thissimiletodcath but aithereailCT 

sslll undenmnd one is alimys deligh.ed 

cult problems to find support in a lie p ti 

this simile helps to throis light ’ I'"'' „ roiuling the 

ashed ourselves much less amvvcred ‘''f I''”"”" 

noliire of the archetype ’T''' ™ should not 1« 

and ideas) mediated to us M ire sen varied sltiic 

confused with the archety|ie as n irrcprescntablc 

tures vshtcli all point ^ch to one o«nuallv P 

basic form Tlie latter is although these 

ments and by certain funi in -ri,. archelvpc as such is a 

can be grasped only apprown t^_)^ _^^^ 

psychoid factor that belongs i, ,i„„ not apisea' ‘'self 
violet end of die I scnturciliishniolhesit 

tobccapablcofrcaclimgconsciou ,,, „nseiotis 

because cscrydiing arclieiypal ^ , j^ronnd ihrtne 

ness seems r„ repiment a " "n’nh; the end.m 

One IS most impressed by din c ^ relatncl) simple 

sanations of die mandala mm.f llu 

ground fomi "hose meaning ^ „ ,„|i un 

aUhongl. It loohs l.hc ,,,r cenlte or the penph 

certain tv hriher ssithm lhal ’'"“•“'"^rrcenioaml Since olhei 


ain\she.lier ssulim lhal 4 ';" nioa.rsl Since o.her 

cry division or non division I prohihle 

amheiypes gne rise m sm capable of b-mig 

tint the real nature of on ' b‘cb ««ount 1 « « 

made conscious that it ii , ulicn lepTcwnird to 


made conscious ' ^^arehenpe ulicn Tfp:e«-n»f‘* 7,.^ 

itps)cIioid ihcTcfnc d.fiet' 

rniml IS already son's"’"'’ , '^,„1 „ , ,,, rcemsuon h. 

■ninableeaien. fmn. sha->"_^;^^ uuOeO-- 

rt ihr w.n of rU.o • ,„u »nt 
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Theodor Lipps has stressed, the nature oE the psychic is uncon 
scious Anything conscious is part oE the phenomenal ivor 
which-so modem physics teaches-does not supply explanations 
o£ the kind that objectue reality requires Objective reality re 
quires a mathematical model, and experience shous that tins is 
based on invisible and irrepresentable factors Psycliology can 
not e\ade the universal validity of this fact, the less so as ic 
observing psyche is already included in any formulation ° 
jective reality Nor can psychological theory be formulate 
mathematically, because wc have no measuring rod vvith iic 
to measure psychic quantities AVe have to rely solely upon 
qualities, that is upon perceptible phenomena Consequent y 
psychology is incapacitated from making any valid statement 
about unconscious states, or to put it another way, there is no 
hope that the v’alidity of any statement about unconscious states 
or processes will ever be verified scientifically Whatever v\e say 
about the archetypes they remain visualizations or concretiza 
tions which pertain to the field of consciousness But— we can 
not speak about archetypes m any other vs*ay We must, hov' ev cr, 
constantly bear in mind that what we mean by ‘ archetype is 
in lUelE irrepresentable, but has effects which make visualua 
tions of It possible namely, the archetypal images and ideas A c 
meet with a similar situation in physics there the smallest 
particles are themselves irrepresentable but have effects from 
the nature of which vse can build up a model The archetv'pa 
image, the motif or mythologera, is a construction of this km 
AVhen the existence of two or more irrepresentables is assume , 
there is ah\ays the possibility— which vse tend to overlook— that 
It may not be a question of two or more factors but of one on y 
The identity or non identity of two irrepresentable quantities is 
sometlnng that cannot be proved If on the basis of its obsena 
tions psychology assumes the existence of certain irrepresentable 
psychoid factors it is doing the same thing in principle as ph>sics 
does v\hen the physicist constructs an atomic model And it 
not only psychology that suffers from the misfortune of ha' ng 
to give Its object, the unconscious a name that has often been 
criticized because it is merely negative the same thing hap* 
pened in phvsics since it could not avoid using the ancient term 
atom (meaning indivisible ) for the smallest particle n 
matter Just as the atom is not indiv isible, so, as w e shall see, die 
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unconscious is not merely unconscious And just as physics m its 
psychological aspect can do no more than establish the «istencc 
o£ an observer without being able to assert anything about the 
nature of that observer, so psychology can only indicate the 
relation of psyche to matter tvithout being able to make out 
the least thing about its nature 

Since psyche and matter are contained in one and the sam 
world, and moreoverare in continuous contact 
and ultimately rest on irrcpresentable, 

isnotonIyposLblebutfairlyprobableeven,.hatpsycl.eand^ 

ter are tw o different aspect of one and the same s m 

chronicity phenomena point, it seeim to me 

they show riiat the nonpsychic can behave ^ 

Vice versa, ivithout there being any ^ 

them our present knowledge nm ^ 

more than compare the relation of the P V without 

world with two cones whose apices, mee.ing in a pom. 

extension-a real zcro-point-touch a archetypal 

9 In my previous writings I h 1,5 expounded 

phenomena as P*y‘^‘'''-J’^““,e,y with ideas and images The 
or investigated was concerned so y f^—^rd here, docs not 

psychoid nature o£ the ardietjp . p means a further 

contradict these ,Oiich became inevitable is 

degree o£ conceptual differen , ' . ^ 2 more general anaij’sis 
soon as I saw mysel fobbed to u , j empirical concepts 

oE the nature of 

concerning it, rer"hc h.olog.ml ms^clual 

1» Just as the psychic |,ephpiologyof thenepmim 

psyche, gradually passcsniermltMlmp^)^^^^^^^^ „ndu,ons so 

and thus merges with us ™ ^,,j,ype, describes a field which 

the psychicultratiolct, ihc physiological and > . 

exhibits none of the he regarded as 1«>*‘^ ^ 

in the last analysis, ' ifically Hm bein- 

though It manifests use pf on tint accoun n„ 

esses behase in .There is no form o e.s en that « 

S',!: si "s i. - 

their essential being 
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expenenced as spontaneous agcnaes, there is probably no alter- 
natu e nois but to describe their nature, in accordance ilh their 
chiefest effect, as “spint,* in the sense i\hich I attempted to 
make plain in m) paper ‘ The Phenomenolog) of the Spirit m 
Fair) tales If so, the position of the archet^ pe ould be located 
be)ond the ps^clnc sphere, analogous to the position of ph)’sio* 
logical instinct, ivliich is immediately rooted in tlic stuff of the 
organism and, isith its psychoid nature, forms the bndge to 
matter in general In arclietypal conceptions and instinctual 
perceptions, spint and matter confront one another on the psy 
chic plane Matter and spirit both appear in the ps)chrc realm 
as distmctise qualities of consaous contents The ultimate 
nature of both is transcendental, that is, irrcpresentable, smee 
the psyche and its contents arc the onl) reality svhich is gisen to 
us arit/iout a medium 




S General Considerattons and Prospects 

^e problems of analytical psychology, as 1 ha\e tned to 
outline Aem here, led to conclusions Uiat astonuhed c\en me. 
1 fa^ed I \vzs iiorking along the best saenufic lines, establish 
ing facts, Qbsmmg, chsstiyinz describing causal and functional 
relations, only to discos er in the end that I had miohed myself 
in a net of refleaions i?hich extend far beyond natural saence 
an ramify mto the fields of philosophy, theology, comparative 
religion, and the humane saences m general. This transgression, 
^ mentable^ it rN-as suspea, has caused me no little sNorry 
yuiteapart from my personal incompetence m these fields it 
seem to me that my refiections is ere suspect also m pnnciplf» 
^ profoundly convmccd that the ‘ pcr^nal equa 
^ effect upon the results of psrchological 

i. ^ thing IS that psychologv has no self 

subiemv 'ts disposal, but only a calculus of 

an ^judices Also, It lacks the immense advantage of 

“joys The latter ob- 
translito 5^“^’ tioild bom the psychic standpomt and can 
obserres usTf terms The psyche, on the other hand, 

ttmislate the psychic bad- mto the 

Sse the ' this position. It could do nothing except 

teas e *e physical process to its o™ dcs icea, tvay 
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it tvould be most plainly itself. There is no medium for psy- 
diology to reflect itself in; it can only portmy itsel in ^ 
describe itself. That, logically, is also the principle of my mm 
method: it is, at bottom, a purely experiential process 'shich 
hit and miss, interpretation and error, theory and speculation, 
dtKtor and pad^nt fo™ a ^ 

lnoVe^r^edinm.Vhysi<n!’on^ 

detonate mathematical fn™" ,l,„u,and peisons at one blow, 
activity— and kill seventy^eig j. calculated to reduce 

:< This literally jU modesty, point out that 

psychology to silence. But we , , . fy^ction, thanks to 

mathematical thinking “.“ j®. ^ a „ay as to burst asunder 

which matter can be j” '^^Vg”her-which it would 

the mighty forces that bind 1 course of diings, at 

rernoTu;u“ti;ire”rth.w^ 

Mam S dm aid of atomic flssion, this too will hare 

been brought to pass by is it the one great 

.5 The psyche is the ««"•» P;“'„crd at all rt is also an inter, 
condition for the existence ^ „„ one can say rv. b 

ventlon in the existing ° finally end. It is hardly 

certainty where dris mtervem.oo wdl r ^^^ect o 

necessary to stress the d.^itj n^^cy. therr. « mu 

natural science. With all j^^n in the psychic factor, 

emphasize that the smallest » sigmfieance a 

alteration of „,e picture we make d 


[tTeTnMt^donofp^^^^^ 

regards our knowledge „;ons contents into consci 
it The integration of imc analytical psychology. >1 

“ii^ris the^ main It d^e^ aimy r^ 

such an alteration f' P" P egoeonsciousness ant^ co 

sovereignty of the dve^ments According y ^ 

it with unconscmii „„ ,wo faeion firsdy. 

sciousness seems to be tlepe 
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conditions oE the collective, i c . the social, consciousness, and 
secondly, on the archetypes, or dominants, oE tlic collective 
unconscious The latter fall phenomenologically into two cate 
gorics instinctual and archetypal The first includes the natural 
impulses, the second the dominants that emerge into conscious 
ness as universal ideas Between the contents of collective con 
sciousness, which purport to be generally accepted truths, and 
those oE the collective unconscious there is so pronounced a 
contrast that the latter iirc rejected as totally irrational, not to 
say meaningless, and are most unjustifiably excluded from the 
scientific purview as though they did not exist Hoivcvcr, psycluc 
phenomena of this kind exist avith a vengeance, and if they 
appear nonsensical to us, that only proves that we do not under 
stand them Once tlieir existence is rccogiurcd tliey can no 
longer be banislicd from our world picture, even tliough the 
prevailing conscious Weltanschauung proves to be incapable of 
grasping the phenomena in question A conscientious study of 
these plicnomcna quickly reveals their uncommon significance, 
and wc can hardly avoid the conclusion that betivccn collective 
consciousness and the collective unconscious there is an almost 
unbridgeable gulf over which the subject finds himself sus 
pended 

4*4 As a rule, collective consciousness wins hands down with us 


* reasonable ’ generalities tliat cause the average intelligence no 
difficulty svlntcvcr It still believes in the necessary connection 
of cause and effect and lias scarcely taken note of the fact that 
causality has become relative The sliortcst distance between 
two points IS still, for it, a straight line, although pliysics lias to 
reckon willi innumerable sliortcst distances, which strikes the 
educated Piuhstine of today as exquisitely absurd Nevertheless 
the impressive explosion at Hiroshima has induced an awestruck 
respect for even the most abstruse alcmbications of modern 
physics The explosion which wc recently had occasion to wit 
ness m Europe, though far more terrible in its repercussions, 
wis recognized as an unmitigated psychic disaster only by the 
few Rather than do this, people prefer the most preposterous 
political and economic tlicorics, which are about as useful as 
explaining tlic Hiroshima explosion as the chance hit of a large 
mciconic 
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4=5 It the subjective consciousness prefers the ideas and opinions 
ot collective consciousness and identifies with them, then the 
contents of the collective unconscious are repressed. The repres- 
sion has typical consequences; the energy charge of the repressed 
contents adds itself, in some measure,*^ to that of the repressing 
factor, svhose effectiveness is Increased accordingly. The higlier 
its charge nvounts, the more the repressive attitude acquires a 
fanatical cliaracter and the nearer it comes to conversion into its 
opposite, i.e., an enantiodromia. And the more highly charged 
the colleaive consciousness, the more the ego forfeits its prac- 
lical importance. It is, as it were, absorbed by tlie opinions and 
tendencies of collective consciousness, and tlie result of that is 
the mass man, the ever-ready victim of some svretched "ism." 
The ego keeps its integrity only if it does not identify with one 
of the opposites, and if it understands how to hold the balance 
between them. This is possible only it it remains conscious of 
both at once hosvever, the necessary insight is made exceed- 
ingly difficult not by one’s social and political leaders alone, but 
also by one's religious mentors They all want decision in favour 
of one thing, and therefore the utter identification of the in- 
dividual with a necessarily one sided "truth ” Even if it were a 
question of some great truth, identification with it would still 
be a camstrophe, as it arrests all fimlier spiritual development. 
Instead of knowledge one then has only belief, and sometimes 
that is more convenient and iberefoTC more aitnciive. 

If, on the other hand, the content of the collective uncon- 
scious is realized, if the existence and efficacy of srehetypa] 
representations are acknowledged, t/ien a violent confficf ustislly 
breaks out between what Fcchncr has called the "day-time and 
the night time view." Medieval man (and modem man too, in 
so far as he has kept the attitude of the past) lived fully con- 
scious of the discord between worldlincss, which was subject to 


«♦ It a very probal.Ie that the areftetypev, « Jflst.ncn, poww a »p«.fic encr^ 
which cannot be taken a«ay them 1« the W? eon The energy ^ulJar to 
the archetype is normally not wffic.cnt to raise it tnto consemurnm For ihh i 
needs a definite quantum of «>*rgy fiowmg in-o the uncoasdo« imm 
nor. whether because conHiomn<« n« energy or the ar^e 

lype auncu Ji «t> itself The archetype can be deprived of ft, rupptemenury 
chaise, but not of it, speafic energy 
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the princeps huins munrfi (St. John 12 : 31 and 16 : 11 and 
the will of God, For centuries this contradiction was demon' 


strated before Iiis tery eyes by the struggle between imperial 
and papal power. On the moral plane the conflict swelled to die 
everlasting cosmic tug of war between good and evil in whicli 
man was implicated on account of original sin. The medieval 
man had not yet fallen such a helpless victim to worldliness as 
the contemporaiy’ mass man, for, to offset the notorious and, so 
to speak, tangible powers of this world, lie still acknowledged 
the equally influential metaphysical potencies which demanded 
to be taken into account. Although in one respect he was polith 
cally and socially unfree and uithout rights— c.g., as a serf— and 
also found himself in the extremely disagreeable situation of 
being tyrannized over by black supcrsiiiion, be was at least 
biologically nearer to that unconscious wholeness which primi- 
tive man enjoys in even larger measure, and the wild animal 


possesses to perfection. Looked at from the standpoint of mod- 
em consciousness, the position of roediev’al man seems as de- 
plorable as it is in need of improvement. But the much needed 
broadening of the mind by science has only replaced medieval 
one-sidedness— namely, that age-old unconsciousness which once 
predominated and has gradually become defunctive— by a new 
one-sid^ness, the overvaluation of “scientifically” attested 
each and all relate to knowledge of the external 
obj^t and in a chronically one sided way, so that nowadays the 
backw-ardne^ of psychic development in general and of self- 
now e ge in particular has become one of the most pressing 
contemporary problems. As a result of the prevailing one-sided- 
Ks, an in spite of the terrifying optical demonstration of an 
uncomaous that has become alienated from the conscious, there 
virtiml the blind and helpless 

lositv nni conflicts, and who apply their scientific scrupu- 

o™ P^*ic condi- 

scrutinv facts are as much in need of objective 

tors rvhkh ^ There are objective psychic fac- 

UltimarpTv as important as radios and automobiles. 

1.5 everything (particularly m the case of the atom- 

ot to A|SS:''ihi 1!“' 

unul Doomsday (Rev 20^H ) rendering him harmless is deferred 
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bomb) depends on the uses to tthich these factors are put, and 
that is always conditioned by one's state of mmd The current 
"isms” are the most serious threat in this respect, because they 
are noUiing but dangerous identifications of the 
die collective consciousness Such an identity J 

duces a mass psyche with its irresistible urge to catastrophe. 
Subiective consciousness must, in order to escape this doom, 

^ identification with collective consclousn^ 

its shadow as well as the existence and the importance ot me 

lrc^etypel¥heselatterareanefiectivedefenceagaimtth^ 

force of collective consciousness and the mass 

wS, 1° In point of effectiveness, the religious 

eval man corresponds roughly to , ,1^ j,(fer- 

ego by the inte^ation of 'Zronmental 

ence tliat in the latter case P , scientific ob- 

influences and ^ as religion, for the 


iectivity and conscious Knowieogc. anything, 

contemporary of religious statements 

and hence a collectively acMpt^ ^ has ^closer alfimties 

neatly codified as dogmatic P ,P '^ „s symbols express the 

with collective consciousness even A gh oonscioiis- 

once-operative archetypes. S g obiectively present, the 
ness pmsided over by the Teqiiihbfiiim At all 

psyche, as said, 'A/.ifective defence against inlla 

f^ents. It constitutes a -“^c'SIand her motherly Ttos 
non of the ego But once | ^ ,be mercy of any piwmg 

fall into abeyance, the mdivid succumbs to 

collectivism and the alien tragedy is that he does so 

social or national had once bound him to a 

with the same psychic attituo 

church. Hent enough to recognize the bigmct n«s 

, But if he is ■"‘•f.P'f 'hen be threatened with n'hJ 5 «''' 
of the social '' “Vm^pable of seeing that religous 

inflation, for ''‘““>’‘''‘ ,01 rerluy. rest solely u^n tnidiuon 
ideas do not, m the amhetypes, the "careful eon 

meaning and a c 
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loses sight of their import A consciousness sharpened by ^pe 
nence knoivs the catastrophic consequences that disregard ot 
this entails for the individual as well as for society Just ^ 
ardietype is partly a spiritual factor, and partly like a hidden 
meaning immanent in the instincts, so the spirit, as I haie 
shm^Ti,^**® IS tivo-faced and paradoxical a great help and an 
equally great danger It seems as if man ssere destined to play 
a decisue role in soUing this uncertainty, and to sohe it more 
o\er by Mitue of his consciousness, ivhich once started up like a 
light m the murk of the pnmexal ivorld Noishere do knoiN 
for sure about these matters, but least of all ivhere ‘ isms flour 
ish, for they are only a sophisticated substitute for the lost hn 
sMth psychic reality The mass psyche that infallibly results 
destroys the meaning of the individual and of culture generally 
4*8 From this u is clear that the psyche not only disturbs the 
natural order but if it loses its balance, actually destroys its oiv'D 
creation Therefore the careful consideration of psychic factors 
IS of importance in restoring not merely tlie individual s balance, 
but society s as r\ell, otherwise the destnictne tendencies easily 
gam tlie upper hand In the same rvay that the atom bomb is an 
unparalleled means of phy’Sical mass destruction, so the mis- 
guided development of the soul must lead to psychic mass de 
strucuon The present situation is so sinister that one cannot 
suppress the suspicion that the Creator is planning another 
deluge that v\iU finally exterminate the existing race of men 
But if anyone imagines that a healthy belief m tlie existence of 
archetypes can be inculcated from outside, he is as simple as the 
people who want to outlaw war or the atom bomb Such meas- 
ures remind one of the bishop v\ho excommunicated the cock 
chafers for their unseemly proliferation Change of consciousness 
begins at home, it is a secular matter that depends entirely on 
how far the psyches capacity for development extends AH 
know at present is that there are single individuals who are 
capable of developing How great their total number is v'C do 
not know, just as we do not know v\hat the suggestive power of 
an extended consciousness may be, or vshat influence it may 

l*«C£ TTic Phenomenology o{ the Spim m Fairytales ** 

Aptly expressed in the logion ated by Ongen (Homiltae m Jeremiatn XX Sl 
“He »»ho IS near unto me u near unto the lire He who u far from me a far fn«n 
the kingdom" This “unclaimed saying of the Master" refers to Isaiah JS ’4 
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ha^c upon the world at large Effects of this hind never depend 
on the reasonableness of an idea but far more on the question 
(ivtiich can only be answered ex effectu) is the time npe for 
change, or not? 

• 

.9 As I has e said, the psychology of 
Itself in an uncomfortable situation 

l?^e°omplC; :: 2 ;'tehed in t of ihe 

But till effect of this is that the m eon 

In .0 eonseioiisness of the 

sciousness U is m fact . . ® jg^se an explanation 

psychic process butitisnot. psychic can be anjtlnng 

of this process f™ ''‘P'^“ 7tlie osvche itself Psychology is 
other Ln the Py.ng P-- therein ^eisely it 
doomed to cancel itself o science has so to speak an 

reaehes its scienttfic goal E'-'P f '“fthe inside snbjeet of 
outside, not so psychology ^vhose object 

all science of necessity in a develop- 

450 Psychology therefore cu psyche and consists m 

mental process uh.ch is .^rconscionsness This 

inlegraling the b n" becomes a whole and be 

means that the psychic 5 ego-conscousness which 

comingwhole l>asremarhabl«ff „ pve a 

arc extremely dilUcnlt o d«cr.be 1 subject under 

proper account of die change hat come ^ „re 

die mnuence of the d „„ly by tlmse who hate gone 

occurrence, which is " u Jnscious is .0 be mte 

through die wearisome hut tne the 

Xd, indispensable Once diese un 

l^lconscious e<>mi«"^“^,^,^comc.ous it resulu no. only . 

conscious components are raa^^^ 
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their assimilation to the already existing ego personality, but 
in a transformation of the latter The mam difficulty is to de 
scribe the manner of this transformation Generally speaking 
the ego IS a hard and fast complex which, because tied to con 
sciousness and its continuity, cannot easily be altered, and 
should not be altered unless one ivants to bring on pathological 
disturbances The closest analogies to an alteration of the ego 
are to be found in the field of psychopathology, where we meet 
not only with neurotic dissociations but also with the schizo 
phrenic fragmentation, or even dissolution, of the ego In this 
field, too, we can observe pathological attempts at integration— 
if such an expression be permitted These consist in more or 
less violent irruptions of unconscious contents into conscious 
ness, the ego proving itself incapable of assimilating the intrud 
ers But if the structure of the ego-complex is strong enough to 
withstand their assault without having its framework fatally dis 
located, then assimilation can take place In that event there is 
an alteration of the ego as well as of the unconscious contents 
Although It IS able to preserve its structure, the ego is ousted 
from Its central and dominating position and thus finds itself 
in the role of a passive observer who lacks the power to assert 
his will under all circumstances, not so much because it has 
been weakened m any way, as because certain considerations 
give it pause That is, the ego cannot help discovering that the 
affiux of unconscious contents has viulized the personality, en 
riched it and created a figure that somehow dwarfs the ego m 
scope and intensity This experience paralyzes an over egocentric 
IV ill and convinces the ego that in spue of all difficulties it is 
better to be taken doivn a peg than to get involved in a hop>eless 
struggle in which one is invariably handed the dirty end of the 
stick In this way the will as disposable energy, gradually sub 
ordinates itself to the stronger factor, namely to the new totality 
figure I call the self Naturally, in these circumstances there is 
the greatest temptation simply to folloiv the power instinct and 
to identify the ego iv ith the self outright, in order to keep up the 
illusion of the ego s mastery In other cases the ego proves too 
iveak to offer the necessary resistance to the influx of uncon 
scions contents and is thereupon assimilated by the unconscious, 
ivhich produces a blurring or darkening of ego-consciousness 
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and Its identification with a preconscious wholeness'” Both 
these developments make the rcalimtion of the self 
and at the sLe time are fatal to the ^ 

sciousness They amount 

contents and the consequent ‘ „’^r„„erof 

wholeness possesses a prodigious psydiic s imlenc , 
contagion a'nd IS capable of themostdisnst^ 

ments of this kind should «'>'« “«• an, one 

they require the closest control ,.„jpn(.ics to hang a P»c 
who feels himself threatened by su > ^ „ por 

tore of St Christopher on the wall and to merntate^P 

the self has a ego is dissolved m ident. 

pensatorily to ego<onsciousnes nebulous superman 

fication mth the self it , . e 5 3 personage, hoi^ 

WithapuffedupegoandadeRatedsdf^^^^^^^^^ 

ever saviourhUe or ba eful i j j j d^at never bums 

the soul spark the l.ttle gainst die mvud.ng 

more brightly than when it „ not limned against 

darkness What would the rainbow be were 
the lowering cloud? , j^ader that palliologi 

Tim simile is intended ‘O not the only ones 

cal analogies of the another kind, and they 

There are spiritual "^"“ Abose all I would nieu 

are positive illustrations o o P snbhmc paradoxes 1 1 
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phenomenon which needs special conditions m order to become 
conscious Perhaps it is the first step along a path of develop- 
ment to be trodden by the men of the future— a path which, for 
the time being, has taken a pathological turn and landed Europe 
in catastrophe 

432 To one familnr with our psycliology, it may seem a waste of 
time to keep harping on the long established difference between 
becoming conscious and the coming to be of the self (mdiMdua 
tion) But again and again I note that the individuation process 
is confused with the coming of the ego into consciousness and 
that the ego is in consequence identified with the self, which 
naturally produces a hopeless conceptual muddle Indnidua 
tion is then nothing but ego centredness and autoeroticism But 
the self comprises infinitely more than a mere ego, as the sym 
holism has shown from of old It is as much one's self, and all 
other sehes, as the ego Individuation docs not shut one out 
from the world, but gathers the world to oneself 
483 With this I would like to bring my exposition to an end I 
have tried to sketch out the development and basic problems of 
our psychology and to communicate the quintessence, the very 
spirit, of this science In view of the unusual difficulties of my 
theme, the reader may pardon the undue demands I have made 
upon his good will and attention Fundamental discussions are 
among the things that mould a science into shape, but they are 
seldom entertaining 


Supplement 

434 As the points of view that have to be considered in elucidat 
ing the unconscious are often misunderstood I would like, m 
connection with the foregoing discussions of pnnciple, to ex 
amine at least two of the mam prejudices somewhat more 
closely 

435 What abo\ e all stultifies understanding is the arrant assump- 
tion that archetype means an inborn idea No biologist would 
ever dream of assuming that each individual acquires his gen 
eral mode of behaviour afresh each time It is much more prob- 
able that the young weaver bird builds his chaiactenstic nest 
because lie is a weaver bird and not a rabbit. Similarly, it is 
more probable that man is bom with a specifically human mode 
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of behaviour and not Kill, tliat of a hippopotami.! or tml. none 
at all. Integral to his characteristic beliaviour is Ins psschic 
phenomenoloCT, rshich diiters from that of a bird or quad- 
ruped. Archetypes are typical forms of behas.our " 
they become conscious, naturally present 
images, like everything else that becomes a cm. ent of 
ness Because it is a question of chatacler.stically human moiln. 
ut hfrSy to be rvo’ndered at that Kc can find ^ forms m 
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psychic occurrences with obviously related collective phenom- 
ena. The introspective trend o£ Eastern philosophy has brought 
to light material which all introspective attitudes bring to light 
all over the world, at all times and places. The great snag so Ear 
as the critic is concerned is that he has no personal experience 
o£ the facts in question, any more than he has of the state of 
mind of a lama engaged in “constructing” a mandala. These 
two prejudices render any access to modem psychology impos- 
sible for not a few heads with scientific pretensions. There are 
in addition many other stumbling-blocks that cannot be over- 
come by reason. We shall therefore refrain from discussing 
them. 

437 Inability to understand, or the ignorance of the public, can- 
not however prevent the scientist from employing certain 
calculations of probability, of whose treacherous nature he is 
sufficiently well informed. We are fully aware that we have no 
more knowledge of the various states and processes of the un- 
conscious as such than the physicist has of the process underlying 
physical phenomena. Of what lies beyond the phenomenal 
world we can have absolutely no idea, for there is no idea that 
could have any other source than the phenomenal world. If 
are to engage in fundamental reflections about the nature of the 
psychic, we need an Archimedean point which alone makes a 
judgment possible. This can only be the nonpsychic, for, as a 
living phenomenon, the psychic lies embedded in something 
that appears to be of a nonpsychic nature. Although ive perceive 
the latter as a psychic datum only, there are sufficient reasons 
for believing in its objective reality. This reality, so far as it lies 
outside our body's limits, is mediated to us chiefly by particles of 
light impinging on the retina of the eye. The organization of 
these particles produces a picture of the phenomenal world 
which depends essentially upon the constitution of the apper- 
ceiving psyche on the one hand, and upon that of the light 
medium on the other. The apperceiving consciousness has 
proved capable of a high degree of development, and constructs 
instruments with the help of which our range of seeing 
hearing has been extended by many octaves. Consequently th^ 
postulated reality of the phenomenal world as well as the sub- 
jcctisc tsorld of consciousness have undergone an unparalleled 
expansion. The existence of this remarkable correlation be- 
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tween consciousness and the phenomenal svorld, between sub- 
jective perception and objectively real processes, le, their 
energic effects, requires no further proof. 

18 As the phenomenal world is an aggregate ot processes oi 
atomic ma^itude, it is naturally of tlie peatest '? 

find out whether, and if so how, the ‘ 

enable us to gain a definite knowledge of the 
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fields the singular bet that ihc}' proceed from an unconscious, 
i.e., objeai%*e, reality t\hich behaves at the same time like a 
subjective one— in other words, like a consciousness. Hence the 
realit) underlying the unconscious effects includes the observing 
subject and is therefore constituted in a way that we cannot 
conceive. It is, at one and the same time, absolute subjectivity 
and univ*eisal truth, for in principle it can be shown to be 
present ever^’where, v^hich certainly cannot be said of consaous 
contents of a personalistic nature. The elusiveness, capricious* 
ness, haziness, and uniqueness that the lay mind alwa)*s asso- 
ciates vrith the idea of the psyche applies only to consciousness, 
and not to the absolute unconscious. The qualitatively rather 
than quantitatively definable units with which the unconscious 
works, namely the archet^'pes, therefore have a nature that can- 
not with certainty be designated as psychic. 

4i° ^ -^diough I have been led by purely psychological considera 

lions to doubt the exclusively psychic nature of the archetypes, 
I^chology sees itself obliged to revise its “only psychic” assump- 
tions in the light of the physical findings too. Physics has demon* 
straiei as plainly as could be wished, that in the realm of atomic 
iMgnitudes an observer is postulated in objecuve reality, and 
tMt only on this condition is a satbfactory scheme of explana* 
tion P^ible. This means that a subjective clement attaches to 
the physicist’s world picture, and secondly that a connection 
nrecssanly exists betvveen the psyche to be explained and the 
objective spacetime continuum. Since the phvsical continuum 
is inconceivable it follows that we can form no picture of i« 
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psychic aspect either, which aiso necessarily etists. Nevertheless, 
tile relative or partial identity o£ psyche and physical continuum 
is of the greatest importance theoretically, because it brings with 
it a tremendous simplification by bridging over the seetnm„ 
incommensurability between the physical world and the m- 
chic, not of course in any concrete tray, but from • '= 
side by means o£ mathematical equations, an ^ . 

logical side by means of empirically derived P“ " 
types-vvhose content, ifany, cannot be ^ 

Arahetypes, so far as we can observe and «pen nee 
manifest themselves only through their “'"''‘f ® 

images and ideas, and this is alivajs an idn 
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the physicist’s idea of “complementaniy ” Wlien an unconscious 
content passes over into consciousness its synchronistic mam 
festation ceases, comersely, synchronistic phenomena can be 
evoked by putting the subject into an unconscious state (trance) 
The same relationship of complementarity can be obsen ed just 
as easily m all those extremely common medical cases in which 
certain clinical symptoms disappear when the corresponding 
unconscious contents arc made conscious Wc also know lliat a 
number of psychosomatic phenomena which are otherwise out 
side the control of the will can be induced by hypnosis, that is 
by this same restriction of consciousness Professor Pauh formu 
lates the physical side of tlie complementarity relationship here 
expressed, as follov\s ‘ It rests witli the free choice of the ex 
penmenter (or observer) to decide which insights he vmII 
gam and whicli fie will lose, or, to put it in popular language, 
whether he w ill measure A and rum B or rum A and measure B 
It does not rest with him, however, to gam only insights and 
not lose any This is particularly true of the relation between 
the physical standpoint and the psychological Physics deter 
mines quantities and their relation to one another, psydiology 
determine qualities without being able to measure quantities 
Despite that, both sciences arrive at ideas which come signifi 
cantly close to one another The parallelism of psychological and 
piysica wplanations has already been pointed out by C A 
eier m his e^ay Modeme Physik-Modeme Psychologic ’ 
says oth sciences have, in the course of many years of 
n ependent work, amassed observations and systems of thought 
to match them Both saences have come up against certain 
display similar basic charactensucs The 
nronne p ^ mvestigated, and the human investigator with his 
knowledge and their extensions (measuring 
That ic rn ^1^ procedures) are indissolubly bound together 
Swel ^ ^ psychology 

authenti/reVt*^ there is m fart a genuine and 
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that it !« ^ ourselves of the highly unscientific pretence 

that svnchrfvm^ ^ of chance coincidence, v\e shall see 

•c phenomena are not unusual occurrences at 
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all hut arc relatively common. This ha h in entire agreement 
withRhjne^ probability-exceeding" results The psyche is not 
a chaos made up of random whims and accidents, but is an 
objective Tealuy to sshich the investigator can gain access by 
the methods of natural science. There are indications (Jiat psy- 
chic processes stand in some sort of energy relation to the 
physiological substrate. In so far as they are objective events, 
they can hardly be interpreted as anything but energy proc- 
«ses,^^ or to put it another way: in spite of the nonmeasurabil- 
ity of psychic processes, the perceptible changes effected by the 
psyche cannot possibly be understood except as a phenomenon 
of energy. This places the psycliologist in a situation vv^hich is 
liighly repugnant to the physicist the psychologist also talks of 
enei^ although he has nothing measurable to manipulate, 
besides which the concept of energy is a strictly defined mathe- 
matical quantity which cannot be applied as sucli to anydiing 

psychic. The formula for kinetic energy, E as--, contains tlie 

s 

factors m (mass) and v (velocity), and these would appear to be 
incommensurable with the nature of tlie empirical psyclie. If 
psycliology nevertheless insists on employing us own concept of 
energy' for die purpose of expressing the activ'ity of tlie 

psyche, it is not of course being used as a mathematical formula, 
but only as its analogy But note: the analogy is itself an older 
intuitive idea from vvliich the concept of physical energy origi- 
iiaiiy developed The latter rests on earlier applications of an 
Mpytta not mathematically defined, which can be traced back to 
the primitive or archaic idea of the "extraordinarily potent." 
This mana concept is not confined to Melanesia, but can also be 
found in Indonesia and on tlie east coast of Africa, and it still 
echoes in the Latin nuinftt and, more faintly, in gennis (eg, 
genius loci). The use of tlie term Itbido in the newer medical psy- 
chology has surprising aflinities with the primitive mana 
ardietypal idea is therefore far from beingonly primitive, but dif- 
fers from the physicist’s conception of energy by the fact that it is 
essentially qualitative and not quantitative. In psychology the 

133 Bv Ihjj I only mean that psjchic phenomena have an 

of which ibey can be dcJcribcd as '■phenomena " I do not mean that the cne g 

aspect embraces or explains the whole ot the psyche 

134 Cf ihc first paper in this volume. 
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exact measurement o£ quantities is replaced by an approximate 
determination of intensities, for which purpose, in strictest con 
trast to physics, we enlist the function of feeling (valuation) 
The latter takes the place, m psychology, of concrete measure 
ment in physics The psychic intensities and their graduated 
differences point to quantitative processes which are inaccessible 
to direct observation and measurement While psychological 
data are essentially qualitative, they also have a sort of latent 
ph>sical energy, since psychic phenomena exhibit a certain 
quantitative aspect Could these quantities be measured the 
psyche would be bound to appear as having motion in space, 
something to which the energy formula would be applicable 
Therefore, since mass and energy are of the same nature, mass 
and velocity would be adequate concepts for characterizing the 
psyche so far as it has any observable effects in space in other 
words, u must have an aspect under which it would appear zs 
mass m motion If one is unwilling to postulate a pre established 
harmony of physical and psychic events, then they can only he 
in a state of interaction But the latter hypothesis requires a 
psyche that touches matter at some point, and, conversely, a 
matter with a latent psyche, a postulate not so very far removed 
from certain formulations of modem physics (Eddington, Jeans 
and others) In this connection I would remind the reader of the 
existence of pirapsychic phenomena whose reality value can only 
be appreciated by those who have had occasion to satisfy them 
selves by personal observation 

If these reflections are justified, they must have weighty con 
sequences with regard to the nature of the psyche, since as an 
objective fact it would then be intimately connected not only 
with physiological and biological phenomena but with physica 
events too— ^nd so it vsould appear, most intimately of all with 
those that pertain to the realm of atomic physics As my remarks 
may have made clear, we arc concerned first and foremost to 
establish ccmin amlogics and no more than that the existence 
of such analogies docs not entitle us to conclude that the con 
ncction 15 already proven Wc must, in the present sutc of our 
physical and psychological knowledge, be content with the mere 
resemblance to one another of certain basic reflections The 
existing analogies, hoiv ever, arc significant enough in thcmscl'cs 
to vvarrani the prominence wc have given them 
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GENERAL ASPECTS OF DREAM PSYCHOLOGY' 


■«5 Dreams ha\ e a psydnc structure which is unlike ihat of other 
contents of consciousness because so far as we can jucl?e from 
their form and meaning they do not sliow the continuity of de* 
velopmeni typical of consaous contents They do not appear as 
a rule to be integral components of our conscious psychic life, 
but seem rather to be extraneous appirentJy accidental occur 
rences The reason for this exceptional position of dreams lies 
in their peculiar mode of origin they do not arise like other 
conscious contents from any clearly discernible, logical and 
emotional continuity of cxpenence but are remnants of a 
pcciilnr ps)chic acrivity taking place during sleep Their mode 
of origin IS sufficient m itself to isolate dreams from the other 
contents of consciousness and this is still further increased by 
tlie content of the dreims tliemselves which contrasts strikingly 
with our conscious thinking 

•i-w An attentive observer, however will have no difficulty in 
discovering that dreams are not entirely cut off from the 
' [First published fn Engl sh “"nie Psychofogy ot Hreams " In Mleeted Papers 
on Analytical Psyct ehgf ed ted by Coniutice Long (London 1916 md edn, 
London 1917 and New Vork 19*0) The nanslaUoa was by Dora Hechi front 
a ms wh ch in much expanded form was pabi shed as AUgcmeine Cakhtt- 
punkte lut Pa>chologic des Twumes m Ober die Cntrgei K der Srtle 
chologiscie Abbandlungen It ZuJtO, i9»8> it was again expanded m Ober 
psyehischg Energtitk und das (Vesen der Triunie (Zurich igt^ and ibis vns on 
Is translated here— EnrroM) 
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continuity of consciousness, for in almost every dream certain 
details can be found ivhich have their origin in the impressions 
thoughts, and moods of the preceding day or days To that ex 
tent a certain continuity does exist, though at first sight it points 
backwards But anyone sufficiently interested in the dream 
problem cannot have failed to observe that dreams also have a 
continuity fonoards—il such an expression be permitted— since 
dreams occasionally exert a remarkable inllucnce on the con 
scious mental life even of persons ivho cannot be considered 
superstitious or particularly abnormal These after effects con 
sist mostly in more or less distinct alterations of mood 
445 It is probably in consequence of this loose connection wit i 
the other contents of consciousness that the recollected dream is 
so extremely unstable Many dreams baffle all attempts at re 
production even immediately after waking, others can be re 
membered only with doubtful accuracy, and comparatively few 
can be called really distinct and clearly reproducible This 
peculiar behaviour may be explained by considering the 
teristics of the various elements combined in a dream The 
combination of ideas in dreams is essentially fantastic, they are 
linked together in a sequence which is as a rule quite foreign to 
our reality thinking and in striking contrast to the logics 
sequence of ideas which r\e consider to be a special characteristic 
of conscious mental processes 

446 It is to this characteristic that dreams owe the sailgar epithet 
meaningless But before pronouncing this verdict we should 
remember that the dream and ns context is something that 
do not undersund With such a verdict, therefore we would 
I merely be projecting our own lack of understanding upon the 
J object But that rvould not prevent dreams from having 
\ inherent meaning of their own 

447 Apart from the efforts that have been made for centuries to 
extract a prophetic meaning from dreams, Freud s discoveries 
are the first successful attempt in practice to find their real 
significance His work ments the term scientific because he 
has evolved a technique which not only he but many other 
investigators assert achieves its object namely the understanding 
of the meaning of the dream This meaning is not identical wit 
the fragmentary meanings suggested by the manifest dream 
content 
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«* This is not the place fora criticil discussion of Freud’s psy. 
choJog}' of dreams I shall try, rather, to give a brief summary of 
what may be regarded as the more or less established facts of 
dream ps)chology today. 

449 ^ The first question ue must discuss is: svhat is our justifica- 
tion for attributing to dreams any other significance than the 
unsatisfying fragmentary meaning suggested by the manifest 
dream-content? One especially cogent argument in this respect is 
the fact that Freud discovered the hidden meaning of dreams 
empmcally and not deductively^ A further argument in favour 
of a possible hidden meaning is obtained by comparing dream- 
fantasies ith other fantasies of the ivaking state in one and the 
same individual. It is not difficult to see that waUng fantasies 
have not merely a superficial, concretistic meaning but also a 
deeper psychological meaning. There is a very old and svide- 
spread type of fantastic story, of which Aesop's fables are typical 
examples, that provides a very good illustration of svhat may be 
said about the meaning of fantasies in general. For instance, a 
fantastic tale is told about the doings of a hon and an ass Taken 
superficially and concretely, the tale is an impossible phantasm, 
but the hidden moral meaning >s ob\ ious to anyone ubo reflects 
upon It. It is cliaracteristic that children are pleased and satis- 
fied with the exoteric meaning of the fable. 

459 But by fay iiie best argument for the existence of a hidden 
meaning in dreams is obtsmed byconscieniioiisl> applying the 
technical procedure for breaking down the manifest dream-con 
tent. This brings us to our second main point, the question of 
analytic procedure. Here again I desire neither to defend nor to 
criticize Freud's vieivs and discoveries, but shall confine myself 


to what seem to me to be firmly established facts. If sve start 
from the fact that a dream is a psychic product, we have not 
the least reason to suppose that its constitution and function 
obey laws and purposes other th.in those .ipphcable to any other 
psychic product. In accordance svith the maxim Principles 
are not to be multiplied be>'ond the necessary." we have to treat 
the dream, analytically, just like any other psychic product until 
experience teaches us a better way. 

■ We J.now that every psydtie stnicttire, tegarded 
causal standpoint, is the result of antecedent psychic 
We know, furthermore, that every psychic simeture, resanled 
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from the final standpoint, has its own peculiar meaning and 
purpose m the actual psychic process This criterion must also 
be applied to dreams When, tlierefore, we seek a psychological 
explanation of a dream, we must fiist know what were the pre 
ceding experiences out of which it is composed We must trace 
the antecedents of every element in the dream picture Let me 
give an example someone dreams that he ts walking down a 
slreet—suddcnly a child crosses in front of him and is run over 
by a car 

45 * We reduce the dream picture to its antecedents with the 
help of the dreamer's recollections He recognizes the street ^ 
one down which he had svalked on the previous day The chi 
he recognizes as his brother’s child, wliom he had seen on the 
previous evening when visiting his brother The car accident 
reminds him of an accident that had actually occurred a finv 
days before, but of which he had only read m a newspaper 
we know, most people arc satisfied with a reduction of this km 
Aha they say, that’s why I had this dream ” 

45S Obviously this reduction is quite unsatisfying from the 
scientific point of view The dreamer had walked doi\na tnany 
streets on the previous day, why was this particular one selected? 
He had read about several accidents, why did he select just tins 
one? The discovery of a single antecedent is by no means suin 
cient, for a plausible determination of the dream images results 
only from the competition of several causes The collection oi 
additional material proceeds according to the same principle o 
recollection, which has also been called the method of free asso- 
ciation The result as can readily be understood, is an accumu 
lation of very diverse and largely heterogeneous material having 
apparently nothing in common but the fact of its evident ass<> 
ciative connection with the dream content, othenvise it could 
never have been reproduced by means of this content 
454 How far the collection of such material should go is an 
important question from the technical point of view Since the 
entire psychic content of a life could ultimately be disclosed 
from any single starting point, theoretically the whole of a 
person s previous life experience might be found in every dream 
But we need to collect only just so much material as is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to understand the dream s meaning 
The limitation of the material is obviously an arbitrary proceed 
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mg mactoulance With Kants pnnciple that to comprehend 

a llims IS to cognitc it to the extent necessary for our pur 
pose “ I or instance nlicn undertaking a suney of the causes 
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neighbours garden The feeling of bad conscience, ^^hlch is a 
prominent feature of the dream, reminds him of a situation 
expenenced on the previous day He met a young lady in the 
street— a casual acquaintance— and exchanged a few words with 
her At tliat moment a gentleman passed uhom lie knei\, where 
upon he was suddenly seized with a curious feeling of embarrass 
ment, as if he were doing something wTong He associated the 
apple with the scene in the Garden of Fden, and also with the 
fact that he had never really understood why the eaung o 
the forbidden fruit should have had such dire consequences for 
our first parents This had always made him feel angry, it 
seemed to him an unjust act of God, for God had made men as 
they were, with all their curiosity and greed 
459 Anotlier association was that sometimes his father had pun 
ished him for certain things m a way that seemed to him mcom 
prehensible The worst punishment had been bestowed on him 
after he ivas caught secretly watching girls bathing This led up 
to the confession tliat he had recently begun a lo\e affair with a 
housemaid but had not yet carried it through to its natural 
conclusion On the evening before the dream he had had a 
rendenous with her 

460 Reviewing this matenal. we can see that the dream contains 
a very transparent reference to the last named incident The 
associatne matenal shows that the apple episode is obviously 
intended as an erotic scene Forvanous other reasons, too itmay 
be considered extremely probable that this experience of the 
previous day has gone on working in the dream In the dream 
the young man plucks the apple of Paradise which in reality he 
has not yet plucked The remainder of the material associated 
with the dream is concerned with another experience of the 
previous day, namely the peculiar feeling of bad conscience 
which seized the dreamer when he w’as talking to his casual lady 
acquaintance This, again, ^va5 associated with the fall of man m 
Paradise and finally with an erotic misdemeanour of his child 
hood for which his father had punished him se\erely All these 
associations are linked together by the idea oi guilt 
461 We shall first consider this matenal from the causal stand 
point of Freud in other words we shall interpret the dream 
to use Freud s expression A ivish has been left unfulfilled from 
the day before In the dream this wish is fulfilled under the 
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symbol of the apple episode. But why is this fulfilment disguised 
and hidden under a s)'mbolical image instead of being expressed 
in a clearly sexual thought? Freud would point to the unmis- 
takable element of guilt in this material and say ^hM the 
morality inculcated into the young man from childhood is bent 
on repressing such wishes, and to that end brands the natural 
craving as something painful and incompatible. The repressed 
painful thought can therefore e.-tpress itself only symbolically. 
As these thoughts arc incompatible svith tim moral 
consciousness, a psycltic authority postulated bV ^ 

the censor, prevents tills wish from passing undisguised tut 
consciousness . . tuhirh 
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guilt It IS clnractenstic that the dream is followed b) the 
association with the Fall and that the young man had never 
really grasped why the punishment should hav e been so drastic 
This association throws light on the reasons why he did not 
think simpl) "^Vhat I am doing is not right" Obviousl) he 
does not know that he might condemn his conduct as morally 
wrong This is actually the case His conscious belief is that mS 
conduct does not matter in the least morally, as all his friends 
were acting in the same way, besides v\hich he was quite uname 
on other grounds to understand why such a fuss should be made 
about It 

463 Now whether this dream should be considered meaningful 
or meaningless depends on a \ery important question namel), 
whether the standpoint of morality, handed down through the 
ages, IS Itself meaningful or meaningless I do not wish to w'ander 
off into a philosophical discussion of this question, but would 
merely observe that mankind must obviously have had very 
strong reasons for devising this morality, for othenvise it would 
be truly incomprehensible why such restraints should be im 
posed on one of man's strongest desires If we give this fact 
due, we are bound to pronounce the dream to be meaningfuk 
because it shows the young man the necessity of looking at his 
erotic conduct for once from the standpoint of moralit) Pnmi 
tive tribes have in some respects extremely strict law s concerning 
sexuality This proves that sexual morality is a not to-be neg 
lected factor in the higher functions of the psyche and deserves 
to be taken fully into account In the case m question we should 
have to say that the young man, hypnotized b> his fnends 
example, has somewhat thoughtlessly given way to his erotic 
desires, unmindful of the fact that man is a morally responsible 
being who, voluntarily or involuntarily, submits to the moiabty 
that he himself has created 

4G6 In this dream we can discern a compensating function of the 
unconscious v\hereby those thoughts, inclinations, and tend 
enaes which in conscious life are too little valued come spon 
taneously into action during the sleeping state, when the 
conscious process is to a large extent eliminated 
467 Here the question might certainly be asked of what use is 
this to the dreamer if he does not understand tlie dream? 

4 ®® To this I must remark that understanding is not an exclu 
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come to the point of interpreting— to give a gross example- 
pretty well all oblong objects in dreams as phallic symbols and 
all round or hollow objects as feminine symbols 

From the standpoint of finality the images m a dream each 
have an intrinsic value of their own For instance if the young 
man, instead of dreaming of the apple scene, had dreamt he 
had to open a door with a key, this dream image would prob 
ably have furnished associative material of an essentially differ 
ent character, which would have supplemented the conscious 
situation in a way quite different from the material connected 
with the apple scene From this standpoint, the significance lies 
precisely in the diversity of symbolical expressions in the dream 
and not in their uniformity of meaning The causal point of 
view tends by its very nature towards uniformity of meaning 
that IS towards a fixed significance of symbols The final point 
of vieiN, on the other hand, perceives in the altered dream image 
the expression of an altered psychological situation It rccog 
nizes no fixed meaning of symbols From this standpoint all the 
dream images are important in themselves, each one having a 
special significance of its own to which, indeed it owes its inclu 
Sion in the dream Keeping to our previous example we can see 
that from the final standpoint the symbol m the dream has more 
the value of a parable it does not conceal, it teaches The apple 
scene vividly recalls the sense of guilt while at the same time 
disguising the deed of our first parents 

It is clear that we reach very dissimilar interpretations of the 
mining of dreams according to the point of view we adopt The 
Aft/. which IS the better or truer interpretation? 

a ih.nrl;. PsycJ^othenpists it IS a practical and not merely 
of ihf* necessuy that i\c should have some interpretation 

mus treat our pauents we 

means th-,? w n reasons endeavour to lay Iiold of any 

be ob\ioiis froTtf?!^ r educate them effectively It should 
ciatcd vuh M l '" that the material asso 
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O S without taking this fact into account his life was 
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Instead of multiplying example I can best show what I mean 
by reference to our specimen dream It wll be remembered 
that tlie dream introduced the apple scene as a typical way of 
representing erotic guilt The thought abstracted from it would 
boil down to ‘ I am doing WTong by acting like this ” It is 
characteristic that dreams never express themselves in this logi 
cal, abstract ^vay but always in the language of parable or simile 
This IS also a characteristic of primitive languages, whose flow ery 
turns of phrase are \ery striking If we remember the monu 
ments of ancient literature, we find that what noivadays is ex 
pressed by means of abstractions was then expressed mostly by 
similes Even a philosopher like Plato did not disdain to express 
certam fundamental ideas in this way 
5 Just as the body bears the traces of its phylogenetic develop- 
ment, so also does the human mind Hence there is nothing 
surprising about the possibility that the figurative language of 
dreams is a survival from an archaic mode of thought 

At the same time the theft of the apple is a typical dream 
motif that occurs in many different \anauon 5 in numerous 
dreai^ It is also a well known mythological motif, which i5 
found not only in the story of the Garden of Eden but in count 
myths and fairytales from all ages and cbmes It is one of 
those universally human symbols which can reappear autoch 
onous y m any one, at any time Thus dream psychology 
opens t e W’ay to a general comparative psychology from which 
we may ope to gain the same understanding of the develop 
ment an structure of the human psyche as comparatue anat 
omy has given m concerning the human body^ 

reams, en, convey to us m figurative language— that is, m 
*^gery— thoughts, judgments, vieivs, direc 
reDTMsion n unconsnous either because of 

lack of realization Preasely be 
den\nn\^ Contents of the unconscious and the dream is 3 
processes u contains a reflection of 
contents in pen ** "ot a reflection of unconsaous 

linked to'»etlfer certain contents ivhich are 

.mportant one m pTactice^ ^ 
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correctly, t\e need a thorough knowledge of the conscious situa 
tion at that moment, because the dream contains its unconscious 
complement, that is, the material which the conscious situation 
has constellated in the unconscious Without this knowledge it 
IS impossible to interpret a dream correctly, except by a lucky 
fluke I would like to illustrate this by an example 

478 A man once came to me for a first consuhition He told me 
that he was engaged in all sorts of learned pursuits and u-as also 
interested in psjdioanalysis from a literary point of vicu He 
svas m the best of health he said and was not to be considered 
in any sense a patient He svas merely pursuing Ins ps^clio- 
analyiic interests He was very comfortably off and had plenty 
of time to de\ ote himself to his pursuits He ivantcd 10 make my 
acquaintance in order to be inducted b) me into the theoretical 
secrets of analysis He admitted it must be very boring for me 
to have to do with a normal person since I must certainly find 
"mad people much more mteresiing He Ind svritten to me 
a few da)'5 before to ask when I could sec him In the course of 
conversation we soon came to the question of dreams I there 
upon asked him whetlier he had had a dream the night before 
he visited me He affirmed this and told me the follow mg dream 
'7 tioj in a bare room A sort of nurse received me, end nanted 
me to sit at a table on which stood a bottle of fermented milk, 
which I was supposed to drink / a anted to go to Dr Jung but 
the nurse told me that luasina hospital and that Dr Jung had 
no time to receive me ' 

179 It is clear csen from the manifest content of the dream that 
the anticipated visit to me had somehow constellated hw un 
conscious He gase the following associations flare room A 
sort of frosty reception room as in an ofilcial building or the 
wilting room in a hospital I neser in a hospitiJ as a pa 
tient Nurse She looked repulsise she was crosseyed That 
reminds me of a fortune teller and palmist whom I once t lined 
to liavc my fortune told Once f was sick and had a deaconesi at 
a nurse Bottle of fermented milk 'Fcrmcmcdmilkisnauieat 
jng I cannot drink It M) wife is always dnntmg it. and /mate 
fun of her for this because she is obsessed with the idea that one 
must alirays be doing something for one's health I remember X 
was once in a sanaioriiim-my nencs were not so good-and 
there I had to dnnk fennented miJk 
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At this point I interrupted him ^vith the indiscreet question 
had his neurosis entirely disappeared since then’ He tried to 
worm out of it, but finally had to admit that he still had his 
neurosis, and that actually his wife had for a long time been 
urging him to consult me But he certainly didn’t feel so nervous 
that he had to consult me on that account, he ^sas after all not 
mad, and I treated only mad people It was merely that he ivas 
interested m learning about my psychological theories, etc 
From this we can see how the patient has falsified the situa 
tion It suits his fancy to come to me in the guise of a philosoplier 
and psychologist and to allow the fact of his neurosis to recede 
into the background But the dream reminds him of it in a very 
disagreeable way and forces him to tell the truth He has to 
swallow this bitter drink His recollection of the fortune teller 
shows us very clearly just how he had imagined my activities As 
the dream informs him, he must first submit to treatment before 
he can get to me 

The dream rectifies the situation It contributes the material 
^at was lacking and thereby improves the patient’s attitude 
That is the reason we need dream analysis in our therapy 
I do not wish to give the impression that all dreams are as 
simple as this one or that they are all of this type I believe it is 
true that all dreams are compensatory to the content of con 
sciousness, but certainly not in all dreams is the compensatory 
function so clear as in tins example Though dreams contribute 
to the self regulation of the psyche by automatically bringing up 
everyt mg that is repressed or neglected or unknown, their 
compensatory significance is often not immediately apparent be 
cause we still have only a very incomplete knowledge of the 
nature and the needs of the human psyche There are psycho- 
logiral compensations that seem to be very remote from the 
pro em on land In these cases one must always remember that 
^ represents the whole of humanity and its 
^ possible in the history of mankind at large is 

Nac n ^ individual What mankind 

TZZt eventually be needed by the individual too It 

preir that religious compensations play a 

natural rnrT That this is increasingly so m our time is a 

look ^^tjttence of the prevailing materialism of our out 
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Lest It be thought that the compensatory significance of 
dreams is a new discovery or has simply been made up to suit 
the convenience of interpretation I shall cite a very old and 
uell knot\n example whicli can be found in the fourth chapter 
of the Book of Daniel (10-16 AV) When Nebuchadnezzar ivas 
at tiie height of his power he had the followmg dream 

I saiv and behold a tree m the midst of the earth and the 
height thereof was great 

The tree grew and was strong and the height thereof reached 
unto heaven and the sigitt tliereof to the end of all the earth 

The leaves thereof ivere fair and the fruit Uiereof much and in 
It was meat for all the beasts of the field had shadow under it and 
the fowls of the heaven dwelt in the boughs tliereof and all flesh 
was fed of 11 

I saw in the visions of my head upon my bed and behold a 
watcher and an holy one came down from heaven 

He cried aloud and said thus Hew down the tree and cut ofl 
his branches shake olf his leaves and scatter his fruit let the beasts 
get away from under it and the fowls from his branches 

Nevertheless leave the stump of his roots in ihe eanh even with 
a band of iron and brass in the tender grass of the field and let it 
be wet With the dew of heaven and let ins portion be with the 
beasts in the grass of the earth 

Let his heart be changed from mans and let a beasts heart be 
given unto him and let seven times pss over him 

485 In the second part of the dream the tree becomes personified 
so that It IS easy to see that die great tree is the dreaming king 
himself Daniel interprets the dream in this sense Its meaning is 
obviously an attempt to compensate the kings megalomania 
which according to the story developed into a real ps>chosis 
To interpret the dream process as compensatory is m my view 
entirely consistent nith the nature of Ihe biological process in 

general Freuds view tends in the same direction since he loo 

ascribes a compensatory role to dreams in so far as they preserve 
sleep Thenrare ss Freud has dartonstnted dreams iduch show 
how certain external siintuli tint tvotild rob tlie dreamer of 
sleep are distorted in such a way that they abet the wisli to sleep 
or rather the desire not to be disturbed Eqinll) there are 
innumerable dreams in which ts Freud ms able to sltow 
inttapsychic excitations such as personal ideas that would be 
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likely to release powerful affective reactions, are distorted in 
such a way as to fit in with a dream-context which disguises the 
painful ideas and makes any strong affective reaction impossible 
486 As against this, we should not overlook the fact that the \ery 
dreams which disturb sleep most— and tliese arc not uncommon 
—have a dramatic structure which aims logically at creating a 
highly affective situation, and builds it up so efficiently that the 
affect unquestionably wakes the dreamer Freud explains these 
dreams by saying that the censor was no longer able to suppress 
the painful affect It seems to me tliat this explanation fails to do 
justice to the facts Dreams which concern themseUes in a \ery 
disagreeable manner with the painful experiences and activities 
of daily life and expose just the most disturbing thoughts with 
the most painful distinctness are known to eseryone It would, 
in my opinion, be unjustified to speak here of the dream’s sleep- 
preserving, affect disguising function One would have to stand 
reality on its head to see in these dreams a confirmation of 
Freuds view The same is true of those cases where repressed 
sexual fantasies appear undisguised in the manifest dream con 
tent 


487 I have therefore come to the conclusion that Freud s view 
that dreams have an essentially wish fulfilling and sleep preserv 
ing function is too narrow, even though the basic thought of a 
compensatory biological function is certainly correct This com 
{^nsatory function is concerned only to a limited extent vsTth 
t e sleeping state, its chief significance is rather in relation to 
conscious life Dreams I maintain, are compensatory to the con 
scious situation of the moment. They preserve sleep whenever 
poKi e t at IS to say, they function necessarily and automat* 
ra y un er the influence of the sleeping state, but they break 
rough when their function demands it, that is, when the 
compensatory contents are so intense that they are able to 
^ compensatory content is especially intense 
4S8 A ^ a vital significance for conscious orientation 

^ ^ pointed out the compensatory relation 

‘he spht-off complexes and aUo 
purposive character rloumoy did the same 
4 rr ^ cntly of me * From these observations the possi 

Praccox Flournoy Automaiuinc lO^o- 
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" bihty of purposive Unconscious impulses became evident It 
^ should be emphasized, hosmer, that the final orientation of the 
^ unconscious does not run parallel with our conscious inten- 

. tions. /Vs a nile, the unconscious content contrasts strikingly 

j tvitli the conscious material, particularly when the conscious 

^ attitude tends too exclusively jn a direction that would threaten 

^ the vital needs of the individuaJ. The more onesided his con- 

^ scious attitude is, and tlie further it deviates from the optimum, 

^ ilie greater becomes the possibility that vivid dreams svith a 

strongly contrasting but purposive content will appear as an 
expression of the self regithtion of the psyche. Just as the body 
reacts purposively to injuries or infections or any abnormal 
conditions, so the psychic functions react to unnatural or dan- 
gerous disturbances with purposive defence-mechanisms. Among 
these purposive reactions we must include the dream, since it 
furnishes the unconscious material constellated in a given con- 
scious situation and supplies it to consciousness in symbolical 
form. In this material arc to be found all those associations 
svliich remained unconscious because of their feeble accentua- 
tion but which still possess sufficient eneigy to make themselves 
perceptible in the sleeping state. Naturally the purposive nature 
of the dream content is not immediately discernible from out- 
side sviihout further investigation. An analysis of tlie manifest 
dream<ontent is required before we can get at the really com- 
pensatory factors in the latent dream content. Most of the physi- 
cal cfefcnce-mecfianisms arc of this non obvious and, so to speafe, 
indirect nature, and their purposiveness can be recognized only 
after careful investigation. I need only remind you of the sig- 
nificance of fever or of suppuration processes in an infected 
wound. 

4*9 The processes of psychic compensation are almost ahvays of 
a very individual nature, and this makes the task of proving 
their compensatory cliaracter considerably more difficult. Be- 
cause of this peculiarity, it is often very difficult, especially for 
the beginner, to see how far a dream<ontent has a compensatory 
significance. On the basis of the compensation theory, one would 
be inclined to assume, for instance, that anyone with a too 
pessimistic attitude to life must have very cheerful and opti- 
mistic dreams. This expectation is true only in the case of 
one whose nature allow’s iiim to be stimulated and encouraged 
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in this way But i£ he has a rather different nature, his dreams 
will purposively assume a much blacker character than his con 
scious attitude They can then follow the principle of like curing 
like 

» It IS therefore not easy to lay down any special rules for the 
type of dream-compensation Its character is aluays closely 
bound up with the whole nature of the individual The possi 
bilities of compensation are without number and inexhaustible, 
though witli increasing experience certain basic features gradu 
ally crystallize out 

‘ In putting forward a compensation theory I do not wish to 
assert that this is the only possible theory of dreams or that it 
completely explains all the phenomena of dream life The dream 
is an extraordinarily complicated phenomenon, just as com 
plicated and unfathomable as the phenomena of consciousness 
It would be inappropriate to try to understand all conscious 
phenomena from the standpoint of the wish fulfilment theory 
or the theory of instinct, and it is as little likely that dream 
phenomena are susceptible of so simple an explanation Nor 
should we regard dream phenomena as merely compensatory 
and secondary to the contents of consciousness, even though it 
IS commonly supposed that conscious life is of far greater sig 
nificance for the individual than the unconscious This view, 
lowcver, may yet have to be revised, for, as our experience 
ecpens, it will be realized that the function of the unconscious 
in t le 1 e of the psyclie has an importance of which we perhaps 
have still too low an estimate It is analytical experience, abose 
, w lie i las discoiered to an increasing degree the influences 
conscious psychic life-influences 
In mv t Significance had till then been overlooked 

cxtcn<;n.P '1* " IS based on many years of experience and on 
total ' p significance of the unconscious in the 

of com/m probably just as great as that 

iTd . 7“' th™ not only 

nensaiorv unconscious be regarded as com 

content^of enn*^^ uf consciousness, but the 

tr.be have to be regarded as relative 

case acme one ? ' constellated ttnconscioiis content In tins 
be the nri\ 1 towards goals and purposes would not 

P ege of consciousness alone but would also be true 
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of ific uncomcious, so that U too ivould be just as capable of 
takint; a finally oricnifd lead. The dream, accordingly, s\oiild 
then base the \'aluc of a posiiKe, guiding idea or of an aim 
sOiosc \ital meaning uould be greatly superior to that of the 
momentarily constellated conscious content. This possibility 
meets \\-ith the appro\al of the consensus gentium, since in the 
superstitions of all times ami races the dream has been regarded 
as a iruU) telling oracle, ^faking allou'ances for exaggeration 
and prejudice, there is alu-ajs a grain of truth in such svidely 
disseminated tieus. Afaedcr has laid energetic stress on the 
prospective-final si{:^jificance of dreams as a purposive uncon- 
scious function v\hicli paves the way for the solution of real 
conflias and problems and seels to portray it with the help of 
gropingly chosen sjmbols.* 

I slioidd like tn distinguish heiwccn the prospective function 
of dreams and tlicir competmtoTy function. The latter means 
that the unconscious, considered as relative to consciousness, 
adds to the conscious situation all those elements from tiie 
previous ilay which remained subliminal because of repression 
or ficcattse they vs'erc simply too feeble to reach consciousness. 
This compensation, in the sense of being a self-regulation of the 
ps)chic org.inism. must be called purposive. 

Tlic prospective function, on the oilier hand, is an anticipa- 
tion in the unconscious of future conscious achiev craents, some- 
thing like a preliminary exercise or sketch, or a plan roughed 
out m adv.incc. Its sjmbohc content sometimes outlines the 
solution of a conflict, excellent examples of this being given in 
:\faedcr. The occurrence of prospective dreams cannot be de- 
nied. It would be wrong to call ibem prophetic, because at 
bottom they are no more prophetic than a medical diagnosis or 
a weather forcc.itt. They are merely an anticipatory combina- 
tioii of probabilities which may coincide with the actual be- 
hav four of things but need not necessarily agree in every detail. 
Only in the latter case cm w'c speak of “prophecy." That the 
prospective fiinctson of dreams is sometimes greatly superior 
to the combinations we can consciously foresee is not surprising, 
since a dream results from the fusion of subliminal elements 
and is thus a combination of all the perceptions, thoughts, and 
a-Sur Ic mo«>e.n«t p,)ch.n3lyC.n««'. 'Ober O.e Tunki.oi, Traum«“. The 
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feelings which consciousness has not registered because of their 
feeble accentuation In addition dreams can rely on subliminal 
memory traces that are no longer able to influence consciousness 
effectively With regard to prognosis, therefore, dreams are 
often m a much more favourable position than consaousness 
494 Although the prospective function is, in my view, an essen 
tial characteristic of dreams, one would do well not to over 
estimate this function for one might easily be led to suppose 
that the dream is a kind of psychopomp which, because of its 
superior knowledge, infallibly guides life in the right direction 
However much people underestimate the psychological sig 
nificance of dreams there is an equally great danger that anyone 
who IS constantly preoccupied with dream analysis will over 
estimate the significance of the unconscious for real life But 
judging from all previous experience, we do have a right to 
assume that the importance of the unconscious is about equal to 
that of consciousness Undoubt^ly there are conscious attitudes 
which are surpassed by the unconscious— attitudes so badly 
adapted to the individual as a whole that the unconscious atti 
tude or constellation is a far better expression of his essential 
nature But this is by no means always the case Very often the 
dreams contribute only the merest fragments to the conscious 
attitude, because the latter is on the one hand sufficiently well 
adapted to reality and on the other satisfies fairly well the nature 
of the individual A more or less exclu ve regard for the dream 
standpoint without considering the conscious situation would 
be inappropriate in this case and would serve only to confuse 
and disrupt the conscious performance Only if there is mi 
obviously unsatisfactory and defective conscious attitude h^vc 
we a right to allow the unconscious a higher value The criteria 
necessary for such a judgment constitute, of course, a delicate 
problem It goes without saying that the value of a conscious 
attitude can never be judged from an exclusnely collective 
standpoint For this a thorough investigation of the individ 
uality in question is needed and only from an accurate knowl 
edge of the individual character can it be decided in what 
respect the conscious attitude is unsatisfactory tVhen I I^y 
stress on knowledge of individual character I do not mean that 
the deman^ of the collecuve standpoint should be entirely 
neglected As we know, the individual is not conditioned by 
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himself alone but just as mudt by his collective relationships. 
When, therefore, tlie conscious attitude is more or less adequate, 
the meaning of the dream will be confined simply to its com* 
pensatory function. This is the general rule for the normal 
individual living under normal inner and outer conditions. For 
these reasons it seems to me that die compensation theory pro- 
vides the right formula and fits the facts by giving dreams a 
compensatory function in die self-regulation of the psychic 
organism. 

■<93 But when the individual deviates from the norm in the sense 
that his conscious attitude is unadapted both objectively and 
subjectively, the— under normal conditions— merely compensa- 
tory [unction of the unconscious becomes a guiding, prospective 
function capable of leading the conscious attitude in a quite 
different direction which is much better than the previous one, 
as Maeder has successfully shoivn in die booVs 3 has e mentioned 
Into this category come dreams of the Ncbuchadncrrar type. It 
is obvious that dreams of this son arc found chiefly in people 
who ate not living on their true level. It is equally obvious that 
this lack of proportion is very frequent. Hence we have frequent 
occasion to consider dreams from the standpoint of their pro- 
spective value. 

■19'5 There is yet another side of dreams to be considered, and 
one that should certainly not be overlooked. There are many 
people svhose conscious attitude is defective not as regards 
adaptation to environment but as regards expression of their 
own character. These are people whose conscious attitude and 
adaptive performance exceed their capacities as indiiiduaJi; 
that is to say, (hey appear to be better and more valuable than 
they really are. Their outivard success is naturally never paid 
for out of their individual resources alone, but very largely 
out of the dynamic reserves generated by collective sugges- 
tion. Such people climb above their natural level thanks to 
the influence of a collective ideal or the lure of some social 
adv'antage, or the support offered by society. They have not 
grown inwardly to the level of their outward eminence, for 
which reason the unconscious in all these ^es has a negative y 
compensating, or reductive, function. It is clear diat in these 
circumstances a reduction or devaluation is just as mucli a coni' 
pensatory effort at self regulation as ia otlier cases, and also that 
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this function may be eminently prospccti\c (witness Nebucliad 
nczzar’s dream) We like to associate “prospecti\c' with the idea 
of construction, preparation, synthesis But in order to under 
stand these reductive dreams a\c must entirely di\orcc the term 
“prospectne ’ from any such idea, for reductive dreams ha\e an 
effect that is the very reverse of constructive, preparatory, or 
synthetic— It tends rather to disintegrate, to dissolve, to dev'alue, 
even to destroy and demolish This is naturally not to si) that 
the assimilation of a reductive content must have an altogether 
destructive effect on the individual as a whole, on the contrarj, 
the effect is often very salutary, in so far as it affects merely liis 
attitude and not the entire personality. But this secondary effect 
does not alter the essential character of such dreams, which bear 
a thoroughly reductive and retrospective stamp and for this 
reason cannot properly be called prospective For purposes of 
exact qualification it would be better to call them reductive 
dreams and the corresponding function a reductive function of 
the unconscious although, at bottom, it is still the same com 
pensatory function "We must accustom ourselves to the fact that 
the unconscious does not always present the same aspect any 
more than the conscious attitude does It alters its appearance 
and Its function just as much as the latter— which is another 
reason why it is so extremely difiiculc to form any concrete idea 
of the nature of the unconscious 
37 Our knowledge of the reductive function of the unconscious 
we owe mainly to the researches of Freud His dream interpreta 
tion limits itself in essentials to the repressed personal back 
ground of the individual and its infantile sexual aspects 
Subsequent researches then established the bridge to the archaic 
elements, to the suprapersonal, historical, phylogenetic func 
tional residues in the unconscious Today vse can safely assert 
that the reductive function of dreams constellates material whicli 
consists in the mam of repressed infantile sexual wishes (Freud), 
infantile claims to power (Adler), and suprapersonal, archaic 
elements of thought, feeling, and instinct The reproduction of 
su e ements, with their thoroughly retrospective character, 
does more than anything else to undermine effectively a posi 
non that is too high, and to reduce the individual to his human 
nullity and to his dependence on physiological, histoncal, and 
phylogenetic conditions Every appearance of false grandeur and 
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importance melts away before the reductne imagery of the 
dream, which analyses his conscious attitude with pitiless criti- 
cism and brings up de\astatmg material containing a complete 
inventory of all his most painful weaknesses. One is precluded 
at.the outset from calling such a dream prospecthe, for every- 
thing in it, down to the last detail, is retrospective and can be 
trac^ back to a past whidi tiie dreamer imagined long since 
buried. This naturally does not prevent the dream-content from 
being compensatory to the ainsdous content and finally oriented, 
since the reductive tendency may sometimes be of the utmost 
importance for adaptation. Patients can often feel, quite spon- 
taneously, how the dream-content is related to their conscious 
situation, and it is felt to be prospective, reductive, or com- 
pensatory in accordance with this sensed knoivledge. Vet tliis is 
not always so, by a long way, and it must be emphasized that in 
general, particularly at the beginning of an analysis, the patient 
has an insuperable tendency to interpret the results of die ana- 
lytical investigation of his material obstinately in terms of his 
pathogenic attitude. 

5t«rh cases need the help of the 3n3}yst in order to interpret 
their dreams correctly. This makes it exceedingly important 
how the analyst judges the conscious psjchology of his patient. 
For dream ana!)sb is not just the practical application of a 
method that can be learnt mechanically; it presupposes a famil- 
iarity with the whole analytical point of view, and this can only 
be acquired if the analyst has been analysed himself. The great- 
est mistake an anal>st can make is to assume that his piticnt 
has a psycliology similar to his own. Tliis projection may hit the 
mark once, but mostly it remains a mere projection. Everything 
that is unconscious is projected, and for tliis reason the analyst 
should be conscious of at least die most important contents of 
his unconscious, lest unconscious projections cloud his judg- 
ment. Everyone who analyses the dreams of others should con- 
stantly bear in mind that there is no simple and generally know 
theory of psyc/uc phenomena, neither with regard to their 
nature, nor to their causes, nor lo their purpose. \\ e therefore 
possess no general criterion of judgment. We know that there 
are all kinds of psychic phenomena, but v\c know nothing ccr- 
tain about tl.cir essential nature. We l-now only that, tlwucb 
the observation of the psyche from any one isolated standpoint 
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can yield very \aluable results, it can never produce a satis- 
factory theory from which one could make deductions The 
sexual theory and the wish theory, like the poiver theory, are 
valuable points of mcw without, however, doing anything like 
justice to the profundity and richness of the human psyche Had 
we a theory that did, we could then content ourselves with 
learning a method mechanically It would then be simply a 
matter of reading certain signs that stood for fixed contents, and 
for this It would only be necessary to learn a few semiotic rules 
by heart Knowledge and correct assessment of the conscious 
situation would then be as superfluous as m the performance of 
a lumbar puncture The overworked practitioner of our day has 
learnt to his sorrow that the psyche remains completely refrac 
tory to all methods that approach it from a single exclusive 
standpoint At present the only thing we know about the con 
tents of the unconscious, apart from tlie fact that they are sub- 
liminal, IS that they stand m a compensatory relationship 
consciousness and are therefore essentially relative It is for this 
reason that knowledge of the conscious situation is necessary if 
we want to understand dreams 

» Reductive, prospective, or simply compensatory dreams do 
not exhaust the possibilities of interpretation There is a ty'pc 
of dream which could be called simply a reaction dream One 
would be inclined to class in this category all those dreams 
which seem to be nothing more than the reproduction of 
experience charged with affect, did not the analysis of such 
dreams disclose the deeper reason why these experiences 
reproduced so faithfully It turns out that these experiences also 
have a synaibohcal side which escaped the dreamer, and only 
^cause of this side is the experience reproduced in the dream 
These dreams, however, do not belong to the reaction type but 
only those in respect of which certain objective events have 
caused a trauma that is not merely psychic but at the same time 
a physical lesion of the nervous system Such cases of severe 
shock were produced m abundance by the war, and here we may 
expect a large number of pure reaction dreams in which the 
trauma is the determining factor 

Although It IS certainly very important for the overall 
functioning of the psyche that the traumatic content gradually 
loses its autonomy by frequent repetition and in this way takes 
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its place again in the psychic hierarchy, a dream of this kind, 
which is essentially only a reproduction of the trauma, can 
hardly be called compensatory. Apparently it brings back a 
split-off, autonomous part of the psyche, but it soon proves tliat 
conscious assimilation of the fragment reproduced by the dream 
does not by any means put an end to the disturbance which 
determined tlie dream. The dream calmly goes on “reproduc- 
ing": that is to say, the content of the trauma, now become 
autonomous, goes on working and will continue to do so until 
tlie traumatic stimulus has exhausted itself. Until that happens, 
conscious "realization” is useless. 

In practice it is not easy to decide whether a dream is essen- 
tially reactive or is merely reproducing a traumatic situation 
symbolically. But analysis can decide the question, I’^^use in 
the latter case the reproduction of the traumatic scene 
once if the interpretation is correct, whereas reactive reproduc- 
tion is left undisturbed by dream analj^is. nhvdcal 

We find similar reactive dreams m ^ 
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Without examining the evidence, but that is an unscientific pro 
cedure which is umvorthy of notice I have found by expenence 
that telepathy does in fact influence dreams, as has been asserted 
since ancient times Certain people are particularly sensitive in 
this respect and often have telepathically influenced dreams But 
in acloiowledging the phenomenon of telepathy I am not giving 
unqualified assent to the popular theory of action at a distance 
The phenomenon undoubtedly exists, but the theory of it does 
not seem to me so simple In every case one must consider the 
possibilities of concor^nce of associations, of parallel psychic 
processes ® i\hich ha\ e been shown to play a very great role espe 
cially in families and which also manifest themselves in an 
identity or far reaching similarity of attitude Equally one must 
take into account the possibility of cryptomnesia, on ishich 
special emphasis has been laid by Flournoy ^ It sometimes causes 
the most astounding phenomena Since any kind of subliminal 
material shoiss up in dreams, it is not at all surprising that 
cryptomnesia sometimes appears as a determining factor I ha\e 
had frequent occasion to analyse telepathic dreams, among them 
several whose telepathic significance was still unknoivn at the 
moment of analysis The analysis yielded subjectiie matenak 
like any other dream analysis, in consequence of which the 
dream had a significance that bore on the situation of the 
dreamer at die r’oment It yielded nothing that could ha^e 
shown that the dream W'as telepathic So far I ha^e found no 
dream in which the telepathic content lay beyond a doubt m the 
associative material brought up by analysis (i e , in die latent 
dream-content) It ins'anably lay in the manifest dream-content 
Usually in the literature of telepathic dreams only those are 
mentioned where a powerfully affective event is anticipated 
telepathically m space or time, that is to say when the human 
importance of the event such as a death, would help to explain 
the premonition of it or its perception at a distance or at Ic^^ 
make It more intelligible The telepathic dreams I have ob 
served were mostly of this type A few of them, however, were 
distinguished by die remarkable fact that the manifest dream 
content roniaincd a telepathic smtement about something com 
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pletely unimportant, for instance the face of an unknoim and 
quite commonplace individual, or a certain arrangement of 
furniture in indifferent surroundings, or the arrival of an un 
important letter, etc. Naturally when I say ‘ unimportant I 
mean only that neitlier by the usual questioning nor by analysts 
could I discover any content whose importance would have 
‘■justified’ the telepathic phenomenon In such cases one is in 
dined, more so than in those first mentioned, to think of 
“chance ” But it seems to me, unfortunately, that ilie hypothesis 
of chance is always an asylum tgnoranltae Certainly no one vvill 
deny that very strange chance events do occur, but the fact tint 
one can count with some probability on their repetition exc ut cs 
their chance nature I would not, of course, assert that the law 
behind them 15 anything supematiiial. but merely something 

tihich we cannot get at with our present knowledge u 
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therefore unjustifiable to take the sexual language of dreams 
literally under all circumstances, uhile oilier contents arc ex 
plained as s^mbolicil But as soon as )ou take tlie sexual meta 
phors as symbols for something unknown, your conception of 
the nature of dreams at once deepens Maeder has demonstrated 
this from a practical example gi\cn by Freud ** So long as the 
sexual language of dreams is understood concretisucally, there 
can be only a direct, outuard, and concrete solution, or else noth 
ing IS done at all-one resigns oneself opportunistically to one s 
inveterate cov\ardice or laziness There is no real conception of, 
and no attitude to, the problem But that immediately becomes 
possible when the concretistic misconception is dropped, that is, 
when the patient stops taking the unconscious sexual language 
of the dream literally and interpreting the dream figures as real 
persons 

307 Just as we tend to assume that the world is as we see it, we 
naively suppose that people arc as we imagine them to be In 
this latter case, unfortunately, there is no scientific test that 
would prove the discrepancy between perception and reality 
Although the possibility of gross deception is infinitely greater 
here than m our perception of the physical world, we still go on 
naively projecting our own psychology into our fellow human 
beings In this vmy everyone creates for himself a senes of more 
or less imaginary relationships based essentially on projection 
Among neurotics there are even cases where fantasy projections 
provide the sole means of human relationship A person whom 
I perceive mainly through ray projections is an imago or, alter 
natively, a earner of images or symbols All the contents of our 
unconscious are constantly being projected into our surround 
mgs and it is only by recognizing certain properties of the 
objects as projecuons or images that we are able to distmguish 
them from the real propeities of the objects But if we are not 
aware that a property of the object is a projection, we cannot 
do anything else but be naively convmced that it really does 
belong to the object. All human relauonships svs’arm with the^ 
projections anyone who cannot see this in his personal 
need only have his attention drawn to the psychology of the 
press in wartime Cum grono salts, we always see our own 
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unavowed mistakes in our opponent Excellent examples of this 
are to be found in all personal quarrels Unless ive are pos- 
sessed of an unusual degree of self auareness ne shall neier see 
through our projections but must aluajs succumb to them be 
cause tlie mind in its natural state presupposes the existence of 
such projections It is the natural and given thing for uncon 
scions contents to be projected In a comparatively primitive 
penon this creates that characteristic relationship to the object 
which L^vy Bruhl has Bttingly called ' mystic identity ’ or par 
ticipation mystique TUm every normal person of our time, 
who xs not reflective beyond the average is bound to bis environ 
ment by a whole system of projections So long as all goes well, 
heis totally unairareof thecompulsive, 1 e, magical or mysti 
cal* character of these relationships But if a paranoid dis 
turbance sets in, then these unconscious rehtionslups turn into 
so many compulsive ties decked out, as a rule, with the same 
unconscious material that formed the content of these projec 
tions during the normal state So long as the libido can use these 
projections m agreeable and convenient bridges to the world 
they will alleviate life in a positive way But as soon as the libido 
wants to strike out on another path and for this purpose begins 
running back along the previous bridges of projection they svill 
work as the greatest hindrances u is possible to imagine, for they 
effectively prevent any real detachment from the former object 
We then witness the chatacieristic phenomenon of a person 
trying to dev'alue tiie former object as much as possible in order 
to detach his libido from it But as the previous identity is due 
to the projection of subjective contents, complete and final 
detachment can only take place when the imago tliat mirrored 
itself in the object is restored together with its meaning to the 
subject This restoration is achieved through conscious recog 
nition of the projected content, that is, by acknowledging Uic 
' symbolicvaltie oftheobject 

8 The frequency of such projections is as certain as the fact 
that they are never seen Uirough That being so. it is Jiardly 
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surprising that the naive person takes it as self evident from the 
start that when he dreams of Mr X this dream image is identical 
with the real Mr X It is an assumption that is entirely m 
accord with his ordinary, uncritical conscious attitude which 
makes no distinction between the object as such and the idea 
one has of it But there is no denying that, looked at critically, 
the dream image has only an outward and very limited connec 
tion with the object In reality it is a complex of psychic factors 
that has fashioned itsc2/— albeit under the influence of certain 
external stimuli— and therefore consists mainly of subjective 
factors that are peculiar to the subject and often have very little 
to do with the real object We understand another person in the 
same a\ay as we understand or seek to understand ourselves 
What we do not understand in ourselves we do not understand 


m the other person either So there is plenty to ensure that his 
image will be for the most part subjective As we know even 
an intimate friendship is no guarantee of objective knowledge 
I Now if one begins is the Freudian school does by taking 
the manifest content of the dream as unreal or symbolical 
and explains tint though the dream speaks of a church spire it 
really means a plnllus then it is only a step to saying that the 
dream often speaks of sexuality but does not aluays mein d 
and equally that the dream often speaks of the father but really 
means the dreamer himself Our imagos are constituents of our 
minds and if our dreams reproduce certain ideas these ideas are 
primarily our ideas in the structure of which our whole being 
IS inten\o\en They are subjects e factors grouping themselves 
as they do in the dream and expressing this or that meaning not 
for extraneous reasons but from the most intimate prompting* 
of our psyche The whole dream work is essentially subjective 
and a dream is a theatre in which the dreamer is himself the 
scene the player, the prompter the producer the author, the 
public and the critic This simple truth forms the bisis for a 
conception of the dream s meaning which I have called tnterpre 
tahon on the subjective level Such an interpretation a* the 
term implies conceives all ilie figures in the dream as personined 
leaturcs of the dreamer s own personality *=» 
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This view has aroused a considerable amount of resistance. 
One line of argument appeals to the naive assumption we have 
just mentioned, concerning Mr. X. Another argument is based 
on the question of principle: whicli is the more important, the 
"objective level" or the "subjective level"? I can really think of 
no valid objection to the theoretical probability of a subjective 
level. But the second problem is considerably more difficult. For 
just as the image of an object is composed subjectively on the 
one side, it is conditioned objectively on the otlier side. When 
I reproduce it in myself. 1 am producing somethin!- that is 
determined as much subjectively as objectively. In order to de- 
cide which side predominates in any given case, 
shoim whether the image is reproduced for lU ° 

its objective significance. If, therefore, I dream of a P'”™ 
whom I am connected by a vital interest, 
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I can now shift the previous real conflict on to the subjectne 
plane and try to understand to tvhat extent it is an exclusively 
subjective conflict I would like for clarity s sake, to illustrate 
this by a short example 

‘1 I once had a personal conflict with a Mr A in the course of 
which I gradually came to the conclusion that the fault was 
more on his side than on mine About tins time I had tlie fol 
lowing dream J consulted a lawyer on a certain matter, and to 
my boundless astonishment he demanded a fee of no less than 
five thousand francs for the consultation— which I strenuously 
resisted 

>»* The lawyer was an unimportant reminiscence from my stu 
dent days But the student period was important because at that 
time I got into many arguments and disputes With a surge of 
affect, I associated the brusque manner of the lawyer with the 
personality of Mr A and also with the continuing conflict I 
could now proceed on the objective level and say Mr A is bt^ 
ing behind the laivyer, therefore Mr A is asking too much of me 
He is in the wrong Shortly before this dream a poor student 
approached me for a loan of five tliousand francs Thus (by 
association) Mr A is a poor student in need of help and in 
competent because he is at the beginning of his studies Such 
a person has no right to make any demands or have any opm 
ions Tint ilien would be the VMsh fulfilment my opponent 
vsould be gently devalued and pushed aside and my peace o 
mind vsould be preserved But in reality I woke up at this point 
with the liveliest affect, furious with the lawyer for his ptc 
sumption So I vsas not in the least calmed b) the wish fuffd 
mem , 

5'5 Sure enough behind the lawyer is the unpleasant affair 

Mr A But It IS significant tliai the dream should dig up that 
unimportant jurist from my student days I associate hioct 
with hwsuu. being in tlie right self righteousness and hence 
vMih that memory from my student days vshen, right or vsTong 
I often defended my thesis tenaciously obstinately self right 

eously, m order at least to win for myself the appearance ol 
supcnoniy by fighting for it All this so I feel has plajed 
part m die dispute with Mr A Then I know tint he is rcall) 
mvsclf, tint pan of me which is unadapted to tlie present an 
demands too mudi. just as I used to do-in other words 
2G8 



too much libido out of me I know then that the dispute with 
Mr A cannot die because the selEnghteous disputant m me 
would still like to see it brought to a rightful conclusion 
This interpretation led to what seemed to me a meaningful 
result whereas interpretation on the objective level was tin 
productive since I am not m the least interested in proving 
that dreams are wish fulfilments If a dream shows me what sort 
of mistake I am making it gives me an opportimy to corrKt 
my attitude which is always an advanuge Natutally such a r^ 
suit can only he achieved through interpretation on the subjec 

Enlightening as interpretation on the subjective level may 
be a cai it ma^be entirely worthless % 

important relationship is “"7' ° he 

reality So far as the himself i. 
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merits of the “subjective level” and the “objective level.” But 
the more deeply we penetrate into the problem of dreams, the 
more the technical aspects of practical treatment have to be 
taken into account. In this regard necessity is indeed the mother 
of invention, for the analyst must constantly strive to develop 
his techniques in such a way that they can be of help even in the 
most difficult cases. We owe it to the difficulties presented by 
the daily treatment of the sick that we were driven to formulate 
views which shake the foundations of our everyday beliefs. 
Although it is a truism to say that an imago is subjective, this 
statement nevertheless has a somewhat philosophical ring that 
sounds unpleasant to certain eat^. ^Vhy this should be so^ is 
immediately apparent from what W'as said above, that the naive 
mind at once identifies the imago with the object. Anything that 
disturbs this assumption has an irritating effect on this class of 
people. The idea of a subjective level is equally repugnant to 
them because it disturbs the naive assumption that conscious 
contents are identical with objects. As events in svartime 
have clearly shotvn, our mentality is distingubhed by the shame- 
less naivetl with which we judge our enemy, and in the judg- 
ment we pronounce upon him we unwittingly reveal our on*n 
defects: we simply accuse our enemy of our own unadmitted 
faults. We see eveiy'thing in the other, we criticize and, condemn 
the other, we ev'en want to improve and educate the other. There 
is no need for me to adduce case material to prove this proposi- 
tion; the most convincing proof can be found in every news- 
paper. But it is quite obvious that what happens on a large 
scale can also happen on a small scale in the individual. Our 
mentality is still so primitive that only certain functions and 
areas have outgrown the primary mystic identity with the objec^ 
Primitive man has a minimum of self-awareness combined wdth 
a maximum of attachment to the object; hence the object^^^ 
exercise a direct magical compulsion upon him. All priniiti'^ 
magic and religion are based on these magical attachments, 
which simply consist in the projection of unconscious contents 
inm the object. Self-aivareness gradually developed out of th^ 
initial state of identity and went hand in hand with the dij- 
ferentiation of subject and object. This differentiation was fol' 

15 The fint tVorld War. 
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lowed by the realization that certain qualities which, formerly, 
were naively attributed to the object arc in reality jubjcciiie 
contents. Although the men of antiquity no longer belics'cd 
that they were red cockatoos or brothers to the crocodile, they 
were still enveloped in magical fantasies. In this respect, it los 
not until the Age of Enlightenment that any essential adi-ancc 
was made. But as everyone knows, our self awareness is still a 
long ivay behind our actual knowledge. When we allow’ our- 
selves to be irritated out of our svits by something. Jet us not 
assume tJiat the cause of our irritation lies simply and solely 
outside us, in tlie irritating thing or person. In that way we 
endow them with the power to put us into the state of irrita- 
tion, and possibly even one of insomnia or indigestion. We then 
turn round and unhesitatingly condemn the object of offence, 
while all the time we are raging against an unconscious pan of 
ourselves which is projected into the exasperating object. 

5*7 Sudi projections are legion Some of tJicm are f.i\ourah1c, 
serving as bridges for easing off the libido, some of them arc 
unfavourable, but in practice these are neier regarded as ob- 
stacles because the unfavourable projections ustniiy tcffie out- 
side our circle of intimate relationships To this the neurotic is 
an exception: consciously or uncomciously, he has such an 
intensive relationship to his immediate surroundings iliat he 
cannot prevent even the unfavourable projections from flowing 
into the objects closest to him and arousing conflicts He it 
Uiereforc compeUed-if he v^-ants to be cured-to gain insight 
into his primitive projections to a far higher degree than the 
normal person docs. It is true that the normal person makes 
the same projections, but they are better distributed, for ibc 
favourable ones the object is close at h.ind. for the unfai ourable 
ones it is at a distance. It is the same for the primitive: an} thing 


strange is hostile and evil- This line of division serves a purpose, 
which is why the normal person feels under no obligation to 
make these projections consciom, although they arc danger- 
ously il/usory. mr prjchoJogr hss made tins abundanily 
clear; everyihingmycountrydocs hgood. everything the others 
do is bad. Tfic centre of all iniquity is invariably found to he 
a few miles behind the enemy lines Because the tndiv idual has 
this same primitive psychology, every attempt to bring th^ 
age-old projeaions to consciousness is fell as rmtating. Naiunlly 
* 7 * 
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one ^vould like to have better relations ivith one’s felloi\s, but 
only on the condition that they live up to our expectations— in 
other ^vords, that they become willing carriers o£ our projec 
tions Yet if we make ourselves conscious of these projections, 
it may easily act as an impediment to our relations with others, 
for there is then no bridge of illusion across which lote and 
hate can stream off so relievingly, and no way of disposing so 
simply and satisfactorily of all those alleged virtues that are 
intended to edify and improve others In consequence of this 
obstruction there is a damming up of libido, as a result of which 
the negative projections become increasingly conscious The 
individual is then faced with the task of putting dowTi to his oiMi 
account all tlie iniquity, devilry, etc. which he has blandly 
attributed to others and about which he has been indignant all 
his life The irritating thing about this procedure is the con 
viccion on the one hand that if e\ erybody acted in this way hfe 
would be so much more endurable, and a violent resistance, on 
- . . . 


the other hand against applying this pnnciple seriously to 
)ody else did it, how much better the wori^ 


oneself If everybodv 

; •»,, liwvt uiuuii uc 

r oneself-how intolerable! 

IS forced by his neurosis to take this step, hut 
the normal person is not Instead, he acts out his psychic dis- 
turbances socially and politically, m the form of mass psychoses 
like liars and rci olutions Tlie real existence of an enemy upon 
11 lora one can foist oil everything evil is an enormous relief to 
ones conscience You can then at least say, without hesitation 
\ 10 t ic evil IS you arc quite certain that the cause of your 
misfortune 15 outside and not m your own attitude Once you 
acccptc the somewhat disagreeable consequences of lo 
level, however, the misgiving 
ninliM«*^ 1 ” ^“'■cly impossible Uiat all the bad 

Tat oten ■" belong to you By 

wotM im Great moralist, tlie fanatical educationist and 

about tlwHm"’ ‘''“eh could be said 

dm proximity of good and ci .1 and even more about 
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omething that strikes me about the object may very iscll be a 
eal property of that object. But the more subjeciuc and emo- 
iona! tJiis impression is, tJie more litely it is that Uie property 
«11 be a projection Yet here ue must make a not unimportant 
listinction; between tiie quality actually present in the object, 
mhout which a projection could not take place, and the %-alue, 
igniftcance, or energy of this quality. It is not impossible for a 
{uality to be projected upon the object of which the object 
hows barely any trace in reality (for instance, the primitive 
irojecfion of magical qualities into inanimate objects) But it « 
iifferent with the ordinary projection of iratts of character or 
nomentary attitudes. Here it frequently happens that tlie object 
lifers a iiook to the projection, and even lures it out. This is 
jenerally the case when t(ie object himself (or Iierself) is not 
:onscious of the quality in question: in that way it works directly 
upon the unconscious of the projicieni. For all fnoiecltons pro- 
Joke CQiinler-projecttons when the objea is unconscious of the 
quality projected upon it by the subject, in the same way that 
1 transference is answered by a coumer-transference from the 
malyst when it projects a content of which he is unconscious 
but which nevertheless exists in him.** The countcr-tTamfercnce 
is then just as useful and meaningful, or as much of a hindrance, 
as the transference of tlie patient, according to w heihcr or not it 
seeks to establish tliat better rapport which is essential for the 
realization of certain unconscious contents. Like the transfer* 
ence, the counter transference is compubive. a forcible tie, be- 
cause it creates a “mjstical'’ or unconscious identity with the 
object. Against these unconscious ties there are alwajs reiut- 
anccs— conscious resistances if the subject’s attitude aJJowa him 
to ghe his libido only voluntarily, but not to have it coaxed or 
forced out of him: unconscious resistances if he Jikes nothing 
better than hav ing his libido t.iken away from him. Thus trans- 
fcrence and counter transference, if their comems remain un- 
conscious. create abnormal and umenabic rekitionsJups which 


aim at their own destruction. _ 

Bu, nen supposing >omc meu of .I.c projected ™ 

be found in die objcci, die projection still bis a ’ 

tiie significance in practice and lecoiU upon die subject, became 


19 a. Tijchologr of ihe Tran»ffrcn« " 
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It gives an exaggerated ^aluc to whatever trace of that quality 
Avas present m the object 

When the projection corresponds to a quality actually pres 
ent in the object, the projected content is nevertheless preseiH in 
the subject too, where it forms a part of the object imago The 
object imago itself is a psychological entity that is distinct from 
the actual perception of the object, it is an image existing mde 
pendently of, and yet based on, all perception, and the relatiie 
autonomy of this image remains unconscious so long as it com 
cides with the actual behaviour of the object The autonomy o 
the imago is therefore not recognized by the conscious mmo 
and IS unconsciously projected on the object— in other words, it 
IS contaminated with the autonomy of the object This naturally 
endows the object witli a compelling reality in relation to the 
subject and gives it an exaggerated sTilue This value springs 
from the projection of the imago on the object, from its a pnori 
identity with it, with the result that the outer object becomes 
at the same time an inner one In this way the outer object can 
exert, via the unconscious, a direct psychic influence on the 
subject, since, by virtue of its identity with tlie imago, it has so 
to speak a direct hand m the psychic mechanism of the subject 
Consequently the object can gam ’ magical power o\er the 
subject Excellent examples of this can be found among pnmi 
lives, who treat their children or any other objects with ' souls 
exactly as they treat their own psyches They dare not do any 
thing to them for fear of offending the soul of the child or 
object That is why the children arc given as little education as 
possible until the age of puberty, when suddenly a belated edu 
cation is tlirust upon them often a rather gruesome one (initia 
tion) 

522 I have just said that the autonomy of the imago remains 
unconscious because it is identified with that of the object The 
death of the object would, accordingly, be bound to produce 
remarkable psychological effects since the object does not disap* 
pear completely but goes on existing m intangible form This is 
indeed the case The unconscious imago, which no longer has 
an object to correspond to it becomes a ghost and now exerts 

” For the save of completeness I should mention that no imago comes exclu»«’y 
from outside Its speafic form is due just as much to the a pnort psjdiic dispos* 
tion namely the archetype 
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influences on the subject which cannot be distinguished in 
principle from psycliic phenomena. The subject's uncomdous 
projections, which canalized unconscious contents into the 
imago and identified it with the object, outline the accital loss of 
the object and play an important part in the life of primitives 
as well as of all civilized peoples past and present. These phe- 
nomena offer striking proof of the autonomous existence of tlie 
object'imagos in the unconscious They are evidently in the un- 
conscious because they have never been consciously differenti- 
ated from the object. 

Every advance, every conceptual adiievemem of mankind, 
has been connected with an advance in self awareness: man 
differentiated himself from the object and faced Nature as some- 
tiling distinct from her. Any reorientation of psychological atti- 
tude svill have to follow the same road: it is evident that the 
identity of the object svith the subjective Imago gives it a sig- 
nificance which does not properly belong to it but which it has 
possessed from time immemorial. This identity is the original 
state of things. For the subject, however, it is a primitive condi- 
tion, wiiich can last only so long as It does not lead to serious 
inconvenience Overvaluation of the object is one of the things 
most liable to prejudice the development of the subject. An 
over-accentuated, ‘‘magical" object orients the subject’s con- 
sciousness in the direction of the object and thwarts any 
attempt at individual difFerentiaiion, which v^ould obviously 
have to set in with the detachment of the imago from the object. 
The direction of hb individual differentiation cannot possibly 
be maintained if external factors '‘magically’’ interfere with the 
psychic mechanism. The detachment of the imagos that give 
the objects their exaggerated significance restores to the subject 
that split off energy which he urgently needs for his own de- 
velopment. 

To interpret (he dream imsgos on the subjective level has 
therefore the same meaning for modern man as Liking avrty his 
ancestral figures and fetishes would have for primn'ne man, and 
trying to convince him that his "medicine’’ is a spiritual force 
which dwells not in the object but in the litimm psyche, ihe 
primitive feels a legitimate resistance against this heretical as- 
sumption, and in tlie same way modem man feels that it n 
disagreeable, perhaps even somehow dangerous, to dissolve the 
275 
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time honoured and sacrosanct identity betiveen imago and ob- 
ject The consequences for our psychology, too, can scarcely be 
imagined we ivould no longer have anybody to rail against, 
nobody whom we could make responsible, nobody to instruct, 
impro\e, and punish! On the contrary we would have to begin, 
in all things, with ourselves, we would have to demand of our 
selves, and of no one else, all the things which we habitually 
demand of others That being so, it is understandable why the 
interpretation of dream images on the subjective level is no 
light step, particularly as it leads to one sidednesses and exag 
gerations in one direction or the other 

Apart from this purely moral difficulty there are a number 
of intellectual obstacles as well It has often been objected that 
interpretation on the subjective level is a philosophical problem 
and that the application of this principle verges on a 
schauung and therefore ceases to be scientific It does not sur 
prise me that psychology debouches into philosophy, for the 
dunking that underlies philosophy is after all a psychic activity 
which, as such, is the proper study of psychology I alwTiys think 
of psychology as encompassing the whole of the psyche, and that 
includes philosophy and theology and many other things be 
sides For underlying all philosophies and all religions are the 
facts of the human soul, which may ultimately be the arbiters of 
truth and error 


5 s® It does not matter greatly to our psychology whether our 
problems touch on the one sphere or on die other IVe have to 
do first and foremost with practical necessities If the patients 
view of the world becomes a psychological problem, we 
to treat it regardless of whether philosophy pertains to psy 
c 10 ogy or not Similarly, religious questions are primarily 
questions so far as we are concerned It is a re* 
1 present-day medical psychology should, m 

gmenl. ),oM aliwf from these problems and nowhere is !)■» 
roses w*l'!rP"r ' trentment of the psjehogenic neu 

ilisn* * a ° ^ better chance of cure anyivhere rather 

on ?I,T medicine Although I am a doctor injself, and, 

rason does not cat dog, would hate esery 

confess medical profession, I must net crthelen 

XlTs.J. 'he best guardians of the 

ptychiatnc art 1 has e often found that the medical psychologUO 
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try to practise their art in the routine manner inculcated into 
them by the peculiar nature of their studies The study of medi 
cine consists on the one hand m storing up in tlie mind an 
enormous number of facts which are simply memorized i\ith 
out any real knowledge of their foundations and on the other 
hand in learning practical skills which have to be acquired on 
the principle Don t think actl Thus it is that of all die pro- 
fessionals the medical man has the least opportunity of develop- 
ing tlie function of thinking So it is no wonder Jat even 
psychologically trained doctors hate the greatest d^iailty m 
foUowmg my reflections it they follow them at all They hate 

hab.tnated themselves to handing not 
chanically applying methods whtch they have not 
themselves This tendency is the most 

imagined for the practice of medical psychology, tor “ chn s lo 
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no simple theory oE instinct will ever be capable oE grasping the 
human psyche, that mighty and mysterious thing, nor, conse- 
quently, its exponent, the dream. In order to do anything hke 
justice to dreams, we need an interpretive equipment that must 
be laboriously fitted together from all branches of the humane 
sciences. 

528 Critics have sometimes accused me outright of “philosophi- 
cal” or even “theological” tendencies, in the belief that I ivant 
to explain everything "philosophically” and tliat my psych(> 
logical views are "metaphysical.” But I use certain philosophi- 
cal, religious, and historical material for the exclusive purpose 
of illustrating the psychological facts. If, for instance, I make 
use oE a God-concept or an equally metaphysical concept of 
energy, 1 do so because they are images which have been found 
in the human psyche from the beginning. I find I must empha- 
size over and over again that neither the moral order, nor the 
idea oE God, nor any religion has dropped into man’s lap from 
outside, straight down from heaven, as it ivere, but that he con- 
tains all this in mice within himself, and for this reason can 
produce it all out of himself. It is therefore idle to think that 
nothing but enlightenment is needed to dispel these phantoms- 
The ideas of the moral order and of God belong to the ineradi- 
cable substrate of the human soul. That is why any honest 
psychology, which is not blinded by the garish conceits of en- 
lightenment, must come to terms with these facts. They cannot 
be explained away and killed with irony. In physics we can do 
without a God-image, but in psychology it is a definite fact th^ 
has got to be reckoned with, just as we have to reckon with 
‘‘affect,” “instinct,” “mother,” etc. It is the fault of the everlast- 
ing contamination of object and imago that people can make 
no conceptual distinction between “God” and “God-image/ 
and therefore think that when one speaks of the "God-image 
one is speaking of God and offering “theological” explanations. 
It IS not for psychology, as a science, to demand a hypostatization 
of the God-image. But, the facts being what they are, it does 
have to reckon with the existence of a God-image. In the same 
way It reckons with instinct but does not deem itself competent 
to say what ‘instinct’’ really is. The psychological factor thereby 

ot arch«>T>«. But b the biological concept of 
the pattern of behaviour" also “niet3ph)sicar? 
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denoted is clear to ever)one, justas it is far from clear rvhat tliat 
factor is in itself. It is equally clear that the God-image cojre- 
sponds to a definite complex of psydiological facts, and is thus 
a quantity which we can operate with; but what God is m him- 
self remains a question outside the competence of all psychology. 
1 regret having to repeat such elementary truths 
I Herewith I have said pretty well all I have to say about the 
general aspects ot dream psychology." I have ' 

trained from going into details; this must be '“7 

of case material. Our discussion of the general “P 5 “ 
to wider problems svhich are unavoidable m "S ”' 
Natnrally very much more could be said 
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become a prejudice which hinders all progress, with nothing to 
justify It Even if it were true that all mental diseases arc diseases 
of the brain that would still be no reason for not investigating 
the psychic side of the disease But the prejudice is used to 
discredit at the outset all attempts in this direction and to strike 
them dead Yet the proof tliat all mental diseases are diseases of 
the brain has never been furnished and neser can be furnished 
any more than it can be proved that man thinks or acts as he does 
because this or that protein has broken down or formed itself 
in this or that cell Such a view leads straight to the materialistic 
gospel ‘ Man is what he eats* Those who think in this w’ay 
conceive our mental life as anabolic and catabolic processes in 
the brain-cells These processes are necessarily thought of merely 
as laboratory processes of synthesis and dismtegration—for to 
think of them as living processes is totally impossible so long as 
we cannot think in terms of the life process itself But that is 
how we w ould have to think of the cell processes if validity w ere 
to be claimed for the materialistic mcw In that case we would 
already ha\e passed beyond matenalism, for life can never be 
thought of as a function of matter, but only as a process existing 
in and for itself, to which energy and matter are subordinate 
Life as a function of matter postulates spontaneous generation, 
and for proof of tliat we shall have a very long time to wait 
have no more justification for understanding the psyche as a 
brain process than ise have for understanding life in genera 
from a one sided, arbitrarily materialistic point of view that can 
never be proved quite apart from the fact that the very attempt 
to imagine such a thing is crazy m itself and has always engen 
dered craziness whenever it was taken seriously We have, on the 
contrary, to consider the psychic process as psychic and not as an 
organic cell process However indignant people may get abou 
metaphysical phantoms iNhen cell processes are explained 
\italistically, they nevertheless continue to regard the physica 
ypothesis as scientific although it is no less fantastic. ®tit i 
fi^ m with the materialistic prejudice and therefore e\ery bu 
of nonsense, provided only that it turns the psychic into the 
physical becomes scientifically sacrosancL Let us hope that t e 
time IS not far off when this antiquated relic of ingrained an 
thoughtless matenahsm will be eradicated from the minds ot 
our scientists 
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w® Medical psychology differs from all other scientific disci 
phnes in that tt has to deal mth the most complex problems 
without being able to rely on tested niles of procedure on a 
senes of tenfiable experiments and logically explicable facts 
On the contrary it is confronted with a mass of shifting irra 
tional happenings for the psyche is perhaps the most bafilmg 
and unapproachable phenomenon tnth which the scientific 
mind has ever had to deal AlUiongh we must assume that all 
psychic phenomena are sonielioi*' in the braidesi sense causally 
dependent it is advisable to remember at tins point that can 
sality IS in the last analysts no more than a statistical truth 
Therefore ^ve should perhaps do well m certain cases to mate 
allowance forabsolute irrationalitf even if on heunstzc grounds 
we approach each particular case by inquiring into its causality 
Even then it is advisable to bear in mind at least one of the 
classical distinctions namely that between causa efftetens and 
causa finalis In jjsydiological matters the question Why does 
it happen? is not necessaTi]y more productne of results than 
the other question To what purpose does it happen? 

• Among the many puizlcs of medical psycliolcgy there is one 

ip’jm published as “tom Wesen dcr TrSume” C bn Ze tsefinft tX 09 

<Jul)' ig^s) Rerjjed and expanded m Ober fafthue) t Enrrgei k und dot Weseti 
<fer Tr^ume (Psychofogtsche Ahhandl tigen U Ztmch ig{8)-E«TOMl 
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problem child the drcim It^iouldbcan interesting as^\cllas 
difRcult task to examine the dream cxcliisncly m its medical 
aspects that is, aMth regard to the diagnosis and prognosis ot 
pathological conditions TIic dream docs in fact concern use 
atfith both health and sickness, and since, b> \iriiic of its source 
in tlie unconscious, it draws upon a sscalth of subliminal per 
ceptions, It can sometimes prince things that are tcr> uel 
avorth knowing This has often proacd helpful to me in c^es 
asherc the differential diagnosis bcia^ccn organic and psycho- 
genic syanptoms presented difTicuUics F or prognosis, too, certain 
dreams arc important - In this field hoa\cacr, the necessary pre 
liminary studies such as careful records of case histones and the 

like arc still lacking Doctors with psychological training do not 

as yet make a practice of recording dreams systematically so as 
to preser\e material which would In\c a bearing on a 
quent outbreak of ses ere illness ora lethal issue— m other worm 
on e\enis which could not be foreseen at the beginning of the 
record The investigation of dreams m general is a life work in 
itself and their detailed study requires the co operation o 
many workers I ha\e therefore preferred in this short rev icv^ 
to deal with the fundamental aspects of dream psychology an 
interpretation in such a way that those who have no experience 
in this field can at least get some idea of the problem and the 
method of inquiry Anyone who is familiar with tlie matenal 
will probably agree with me tliai a knowledge of fundamentals 
is more important than an accumulation of case histones which 
still cannot make up for lack of experience 
538 Xhe dream is a fragment of imoluntary psychic activity, 
conscious enough to be reproducible m the waking state Of all 
psychic phenomena the dream presents perhaps the largest num 
ber of irrational factors It seems to possess a minimum ® 
tliat logical coherence and that hierarchy of values shown by the 
other contents of consciousness and is therefore less transparent 
and understandable Dreams that form logically, morally or 
aesthetically satisfying wholes are exceptional Usually a dream 
is a strange and disconcerting product distinguished by many 
bad qualities such as lack of logic questionable morality 
uncouth form and apparent absurdity or nonsense People 

8 Ct "The Pracucal Use of Dream Analpu ” 
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Ihcrefore only too glad to dismiss it as stupid, meaningless, and 
worthless. 

5 S 3 Every interpretation of a dream is a psychological statement 
about certain of its contents This is not without danger, as the 
dreamer, like most people, usually displays an astonishing sensi- 
tiveness to critical remarks, not only if they are WTong, but even 
more if they are right. Since it is not possible, except under 
very special conditions, to work out the meaning of a dream 
without the colJ.ibonition of the dreamer, an extraordinary 
amount of tact is required not to violate his self respect un- 
necessarily. For instance, wliat is one to say when a patient tells 
a number of indecent dreams and then asks; "Why should I 
have such disgusting dreams?" To this sort of question it is belter 
to give no ansucr, since an answer is diflicult for several reasons, 
especially for die beginner, and one is very apt under such 
circumstances to say something clumsy, above all when one 
thinks one knows what the anssver is So difficult is it to under- 
stand a dream that for a long time I have made it a rule, when 
someone tells me a dream and asks (or my opinion, to say 5rst 
of all to m)self: "I have no Idea what this dream means.” After 
that I can begin to examine the dream. 

531 Here the reader will certainly ask: ”ls it worth while in any 
individu.ll case to look for the meaning of a dream-supposing 
that dreams Jiave any meaning at all and that this meaning can 
be proved?" 

535 Jt is easy to prove that an animal is a vertebrate by laying 
bare die spine. But how does one proceed to Jay bare the inner, 
meaningful structure of a dream? Apparently the dream fol- 
low’s no clearly determined Jaws or regular modes of be- 
h.iviottr, apart from die well knoivn "typical” dreams, sucJi as 
nightmares. Anxiety dreams are not unusual but they are by no 
means the rule. Also, there are typical dream motifs Isnown to 
the layman, such as of flying, climbing stairs or mountains, 
going about with insufficient clothing, losing your teeth, crowds 
of people, hotels, railway stations, trams, aeroplanes, aoto- 
mobtles. frightening animals (snakes), etc These motifs are 
very common but by no means sufficient to confinn the existence 
of any system in the organization of a dream.^ 

536 Some people have recurrent dreams. This happens particu- 
larly in youth, but the recurrence may continue over several 
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decades These are often very impressive dreams \vhich con 
Vince one that they must surely Inve a meaning ’ This feeling 
IS justified m so far as one cannot, even taking the most cautious 
view, avoid the assumption that a definite psycliic situation does 
arise from time to time tvhicli causes tlie dream But a ‘ psjchic 
situation” IS something that, if it can be formulated, is identical 
with a definite mearmig— provided, of course, that one does not 
stubbornly hold to the hypothesis (certainly not proven) that 
all dreams can be traced back to stomach trouble or sleeping on 
ones back or the like Such dreams do indeed tempt one to 
conjecture some kind of cause The same is true of so*caIlea 
typical motifs which repeat themselves frequently in longer 
senes of dreams Here again it is hard to escape the impression 


that they mean something 

But how do ive amve at a plausible meaning and how can 
tve confirm the nghtness of the interpretation’ One method— 
which, however, is not scientific— would be to predict future 
happenings from the dreams by means of a dream book and to 
verify the interpretation by subsequent events, assuming of 
course that the meaning of dreams lies m their anticipation of 
the future 


538 Another way to get at the meaning of the dream directly 
might be to turn to the past and reconstruct former experiences 
from the occurrence of certain motifs in the dreams While this 
IS possible to a limited extent, it would have a decisive v'alue 
only if we could discover in this way something which, thoug 
it had actually taken place, had remained unconscious to the 
dreamer, or at any rate something he would not like to div'ulgc 
under any circumstances IE neither is the case, then we are 
dealing simply with memory images whose appearance m the 
dream is (a) not denied by anyone, and (b) completely irrelevant 
so Ear as a meaningful dream function is concerned, since the 
dreamer could just as well have supplied the information 
consciously This unfortunately exhausts the possible ways o 
proving the meaning of a dream direaly 
S39 It IS Freud s great achievement to have put dream mterpreta 
tion on the right track Above all he recognized that no iDier 
pretation can be undertaken without the dreamer The words 
composing a dream narrative have not just one meaning, hut 
many meanings If, for instance, someone dreams of a table, we 
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are sUll far from knowing wirat ibe “taWf’' ol the Ateimer^i^. 
mfies, although the word "table” sounds unambiguous enough. 
For tJie thing we do not krtoiv i$ that this "table” is the very 
one at whidi his father sat when he refused the dreamer all 
further financial help and ihreiv him out of the house as a good- 
for-nothing. The polished surface of Uu's table stares at him as 
a symbol of his lamentable worthlessness in his daytime con- 
sciousness as well as in his dreams at night. This is svhat our 
dreamer understands by "table.” Therefore sve need the 
dreamer’s help m order to limit the multiple meanings of words 
to those that are essential and convincing Tliat the "table” 
stands as a mortifying landmark in the dreamer’s life may be 
doubted by anyone who was not present. But the dreamer does 
not doubt it, nor do I, Clearly, dream interpretation is in the 
first place an experience which has immediate validity for only 
two persons. 

MO If, therefore, we establish that the "table” in the dream 
means just that fatal table, with all that this implies, then, 
although we hate not explained the dream, ue have at least 
Interpreted one Important motif of it; that is. ue have recog- 
nized (he subjective context in which the ivord "table" is 
embedded. 

We arrived at this conclusion by a methodical questioning 
of the dreamer's own associations. The further procedures to 


which Freud subjects the dream-contents 1 have had to reject, 
for they are too much influenced by the preconceived opinion 
that dreams are the fulfilment of "repressed wishes “ Although 
there are such dreams, this is far from proving tliat all dreams 
arc wish-fulfilments, any more than are the thoughts of our 
conscious psychic life. There is no ground for the assumption 
that the unconscious processes underlying the dream are more 
limited and one sided, in form and content, than conscious proc- 
esses. One would rather expect that (he latter could be limited 
to knosvn categories, since they usually reflect the r^Iarity or 
even monotony of the conscious ivay of life 

On the basis of these conclusions and for the purpose ot 
ascertaining the meaning of the dream, I have developed a 
procedure which I call "taking up the context. This consists 
in n,.*inff,..rn lhat every shade of meanmg jh.ch rad. sai.ent 
feature of the dream has for the dreamer is determined by the 
*85 
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associations oE the dreamer himscU. I therefore proceed in the 
same way as I would in deciphering a difficult text- This method 
docs not always produce an immediately understandable re- 
sult; often the only thing that emerges, at first, is a hint that 
looks significant. To give an example: I was svorking once with 
a young man who mentioned in his anamnesis tliat he was 
happily engaged, and to a girl of “good” family. In his dreams 
she frequently appeared in very unflattering guise. TIic context 
shotved that the dreamer's unconscious connected the figure of 
his bride with all kinds of scandalous stories from quite another 
source— which was incomprehensible to him and naturally aho 
to me. But, from the constant repetition of sucli combinations, 
I had to conclude that, despite his conscious resistance, there 
existed in him an unconscious tendency to show Ins bride in this 
ambiguous light. He told me that if such a tiling were true it 
would be a catastrophe. His acute neurosis had set in a sliort 
time after his engagement. Although it was something he could 
not bear to think about, this suspicion of Iiis bride seemed to 
me a point of such capital importance that I advised him to 
instigate some inquiries. These showed the suspicion to be well 
founded, and the shock of the unpleasant discovery did not kiH 
the patient but, on the contrary, cured him of his neurosis and 
also of his bride. Thus, although the taking up of the context 
resulted in an “unthinkable” meaning and hence in an ap* 
parently nonsensical interpretation, it proved correct in the light 
of facts which were subsequently disclosed. This case is of ex- 
emplary simplicity, and it is superfluous to point out that only 
rarely do dreams have so simple a solution. 

43 The examination of the context is, to be sure, a simple* 
almost mechanical piece of work which has only a prepai^tory 
significance. But the subsequent production of a readable text, 
i.e., the actual interpretation of the dream, is as a rule a very 
exacting task. It needs psychological empathy, ability to c<> 
oidmate, intuition, knowledge of the world and of men. and 
above all a special “canniness” which depends on wide under- 
standing as well as on a certain “intelligence du cceur.” A*' 
th«e presupposed qualifications, including even the last, are 
valuable for the art of medical diagnosis in general. No sixt 
sense is needed to understand dreams. But more is require 
than routine recipes such as are found in vulgar little dreani- 
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books, or wlijdi inx’anabljr develop under the influence of pre- 
concctved notions. Stereotyped interpretation of dream-motifs 
IS to be avoided; the only justifiable interpretations are those 
reached through a painstaking examination of the context. Even 
if one has great experience in tlscse maitcis, one is again and 
again obliged, before each dream, to admit one's ignorance and, 
renouncing all preconceived ideas, to prepare for something 
entirely unexpected. 

W-i Even though dreams refer to a definite attitude of conscious- 
ness and a definite psycfiic situation, their roots lie deep in the 
unfathomably dark recesses of the conscious mind. For want of 
a more descriptive term we call this unknourn background the 
unconscious. We do not know its nature in and for itself, but 
we obsenc certain effects from wliose tonalities ire venture cer- 
tain conclusions in regard to the nature of the unconscious 
psyche. Because dreams are the most common and most normal 
e,xprcssion of the unconscious psyche, they provide the bulk of 
the material for its investigation. 

5« Since tiie meaning of most dreams is not in accord with the 
tendencies of tJie conscious mind but shows peculiar deviations, 
we must assume that the unconscious, the matrix of dreams, has 
an independent function. This is what I call the autonomy of 
die unconscious. The dream not only fails to obey our will but 
very often stands in flagrant opposition to our conscious inten- 
tions. The opposition need not alu*ays be so marked, sometimes 
the dream deviates only a little from the conscious attitude and 
introduces only slight wodirications: occasionally it may even 
coincide with conscious contents and tendencies When I at- 
tempted to express this behaviour in a formula, the concept of 
compensation seemed to me the only adequate one, for it alone 
is capable of summing up all the various ways in which a dream 
beJiaves. Compensation must be strictly distinguished from com- 
plementalwn TJie concept of a complement is too narrow and 
too restricting; it does not suffice to explain the function o 
dreams, because it designates a relationship in which two things 
supplement one another more or less mechanically “ Compensa- 
tioZ on the other hand, as the teint implies, tneaiit 
8 Thu ij not to deny Ihe pnn«5ple ol cumptementerity Corapensuioti mtopy 
a psychological telincaient of this cemeept 
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and comparing different data or points of view so as to produce 
an adjustment or a rectification 

546 In this regard there arc three possibilities If the conscious 
attitude to the life situation is in large degree one sided, then 
the dream takes the opposite side If the conscious has a position 
fairly near the middle, ’ the dream is satisfied with variations 
If the conscious attitude is correct” (adequate), then the dream 
coincides with and emphasizes this tendency, though without 
forfeiting its peculiar autonomy As one never knois's with 
certainty how to evaluate the conscious situation of a patient, 
dream interpretation is naturally impossible without question 
ing the dreamer But even if we know the conscious situation ive 
know nothing of the attitude of the unconscious As the uncon 
scious is the matrix not only of dreams but also of psychogenic 
symptoms, the question of the attitude of the unconscious is of 
great practical importance The unconscious, not caring whether 
I and those about me feel my attitude to be right, may— so to 
speak— be of another mind ’ This, especially in the case of a 
neurosis, is not a matter of indifference, as the unconscious is 
quite capable of bringing about all kinds of unwelcome dis 
turbances by mistake,’ often with serious consequences, or of 
provoking neurotic symptoms These disturbances are due to 
lack of harmony between conscious and unconscious 
mally, ’ as we say, such harmony should be present The fact is 
however, that very frequently it is simply not there, and this 
IS the reason for a vast number of psychogenic misfortunes rang 
ing from severe accidents and illness to harmless slips of the 
tongue We owe our knowledge of these relationships to the wor 
of Freud ^ 

547 Although in the great majority of cases compensation aims 
at establishing a normal psychological balance and thus appesrs 
as a kind of self regulation of the psychic system, one must not 
forget that under certain circumstances and in certain cases (fut 
instance, in latent psychoses) compensation may lead to a f^f® 
outcome owing to the preponderance of destructive tendenci^ 
The result is suicide or some other abnormal action, apparent y 
preordained in the life pattern of certain hereditarily tainte 
mdiMduals 

<The Psyehopathology of Everyday Life 
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In the treatment of neurosis the task before us is to re 
establish an approximate hanuoiiy between conscious and un 
conscious Tim asweIunow,canbeachievedmavaneiyofs\ays 
from living a natuniUife persiiasn e reasoning strengthening 
the will, to analysis of the unconscious 
M9 Because the simpler methods so often fail md the doctor 
does not know how to go on treating the patient the compensa 
tory function of dreams offers welcome assistance I do not 
mean that the dreams of modem people indicate the appropriate 
method of healing as tvas reported of the incubation-drcams 
dreamt in the temples of Aesculapius ® They do hosvcver, illu 
minate the patients situation in a way that can be exceedingly 
beneficial to health They bring him memories insights, expen 
ences, awaken dormant qualities m the personality, and reveal 
the unconscious element in his relationships So it seldom hap- 
pens that anyone who has taken the trouble to work over his 
dreams with qualified assistance for a longer period of time re 
mams without enrichment and a broadening of his mental hon 
zon Just because of their compensatory bchav lour, a methodical 
analysis of dreams discloses new points of view and new wajs of 
getting over the dreaded impasse 
® The term compensation naturally gives us only n very 
general idea of the function of dreams But if as liappens m 
long and difficult treatments the analj-st observes a senes of 
dreams often running into hundreds there gradually forces 
Itself upon him a phenomenon which in an isolated dream 
v\ ould remain hidden behind the compensation of tlie moment 
This phenomenon is a kind of dcvclcpmenial process in the 
personality itself At first it seems that each compensation is a 
momentary adjustment of oncsidcdncss or an cquahration of 
disturbed balance But with deeper insight and experience, 
these apparently separate acts of compensation arrange them 
selves into a kind of plan They seem to hang together and m 
the deepest sense to be subordinated to a common goal so tiiat 
a long tlream-senes no longer appears as a senseless stnng ol 
incoherent and isolated happenings but resembles the succes^ 
sive steps m a planned and orderly process of development 1 
have called this unconsaous process spontaneously expressing 

«(Cf Vfeter /fnt.Ae 
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Itself in the symbolism of a long dream senes the individuation 
process 

55‘ Here, more than anywhere else in a discussion of dream 
psychology, illustrative examples would be desirable Unfortu 
nately, this is quite impossible for technical reasons I niust 
therefore refer the reader to my book Psychology and Alchemy, 
which contains an investigation into the structure of a dream 
series with special reference to the individuation process 

55* The question whether a long senes of dreams recorded out 
side the analytical procedure would likewise reveal a deselop- 
ment aiming at individuation is one that cannot be answered 
at present for lack of the necessary material The analytical 
procedure, especially when it includes a systematic dream analy 
sis, is a “process of quickened maturation,'* as Stanley Hall once 
aptly remarked It is therefore possible that the motifs accom 
panying the individuation process appear chiefly and predomi 
nantly in dream senes recorded under analysis, whereas m 
' extra amlytical" dream scries they occur only at much greater 
intervals of time 

553 I have mentioned before that dream interpretation requires, 
among other things, specialized knowledge While I am quite 
ready to believe that an intelligent layman with some psycho- 
logical knowledge and experience of life could, with practice, 
diagnose dream-compensation correctly, I consider it impossible 
for anyone without knowledge of mythology and folklore and 
without some understanding of the psychology of primitives 
and of comparative religion to grasp the essence of the individ 
uation process, which, according to all we know, lies at the base 
of psychological compensation 

554 Not all dreams arc of equal importance Even primitiv es dis- 
tinguish between ‘ little* and * big’ dreams, or, as we might say. 
insignificant and “significant” dreams Looked at more closely, 
little dreams are the nightly fragments of fantasy coming iTOta 
the subj^tive and personal sphere, and their meaning is limited 
to the affairs of cseryday That is why such dreams arc easily 
forgotten, just because their validity is restneted to the day 
to-day fluctuations of the psychic balance Significant dreams 
on the other hand, are often remembered for a lifetime, and 
not infrequently prove to be the richest jewel m the trea^ 
urc house of psychic experience How many people have 1 
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encountered A\ho at the first meeting could not refrain from 
saying I once had a dream! Sometimes it ivas the first dream 
they could ever remember and one that occurred benveen the 
ages of three and five I hate examined many such dreams and 
often found m them a pecnJianty ivJuch distinguishes them 
from other dreams they contain symbolical images which we 
also come across in the mental history of mankind It is s orth 
noting tint the dreamer does not need to have any inkling of 
the existence of such parallels Tins peculiarity is characteristic 
of dreams of the individuation process \ here uc find the 
mythological motifs or mythologems 1 ha\e designated as ardie 
types These are to be understood as specific forms and groups 
of images which occur not only at all times and m all places but 
also in indnidual dreams fantasies visions and delusional 
ideas Their frequent appearance in individual case material 
as svcl! as their universal distribnuon pro\e that the human 
psyche is unique and subjective or personal only in part md 
for the rest is collective and objeeme * 

J5 Thus we speak on the one hand of a personal and on the 
other of a collective unconscious which lies at a deeper level 
and IS further removed from consciousness tlian ilie personil 
unconscious The big or meaningful dreams come from 
this deeper level They reveal their significance-qiute apart 
from the subjective impression they make— by their plastic form 
which often has a poetic force and beauty Such dreams occur 
mostly during the critical phases of life in early youth puberty 
at the onset of middle age (thirty six to forty) and within sight 
of death TJicir interpretation often involves considerable dilfi 
cullies because die material which the dreamer is able to con 
tribute IS too meagre For these archetypal products are no 
longer concerned ivith personal experiences but ivuh general 
ideas whose chief significance lies in their intrinsic meaning 
and not m any personal experience and its assocntions For 
ample a young man dreamed of a great snake that gnarded a 
golden bowl in an underground vault To be sure he had once 
seen a huge snake m a zoo but othenvwe he could suggest noth 
mg that might have prompted sudi a dream »cept perhaps 
the remmiscence of fiiiryales Judging by Dim uratisfactory 


8 Cf The Psychology of ihe UncoBKlous ” j 
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context the dream, which actually produced a very powerful 
effect, would have hardly any meaning But that would not ex 
plain Its decided emotionality In such a case we have to go back 
to mythology, where the combination of snake or dragon with 
treasure and cave represents an ordeal in the life of the hero 
Then it becomes clear that we are dealing with a collects e 
emotion, a typical situation full of affect, which is not primarily 
a personal experience but becomes one only secondarily Bh 
manly it is a universally human problem which, because it has 
been overlooked subjectively, forces itself objectively upon the 
dreamer’s consciousness ^ 

556 A man in middle life still feels young, and age and death he 
far ahead of him At about thirty six he passes the zenith of hfe, 
without being conscious of the meaning of this fact If he is a 
man whose whole make up and nature do not tolerate excessive 
unconsciousness, then the import of this moment will be forced 
upon him, perhaps in the form of an archetypal dream It would 
be in vain for him to try to understand the dream with the help 
of a carefully worked out context, for it expresses itself in strange 
mythological forms that are not familiar to him The dream uses 
collective figures because it has to express an eternal hum^n 
problem that repeats itself endlessly, and not just a disturbance 
of personal balance 

557 All these moments in the individual’s life, when the uni 
versal laws of human fate break in upon the purposes, expecta 
tions, and opinions of the personal consciousness, are stations 
along the road of the individuation process This process is, 
effect, the spontaneous realization of the whole man The ego- 
conscious personality is only a part of the whole man, and its 
life does not yet represent his total life The more he is merely 
I, the more he splits himself off from the collective man, of 
whom he is also a part, and may even find himself m opposition 
to him But since everything living strives for wholeness, the 
inevitable onesidedness of our conscious life is continually 
being corrected and compensated by the universal human being 
m us, whose goal is the ultimate integration of conscious and un 
conscious, or better, the assimilation of the ego to a wider per 
sonaUty. ^ 

rcf -The psychology of the Uncomaous chs 5-7 
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'™>o-<bb!e ,t one rants to undentand 
eaning of big dreams TTiey employ numerous mnho- 
logjcal motifs that characterKc the life of the hero. oEUiat 
greater man who is semidnine by nature Here we find the 
d'lngerous ad\entures and ordeals such as occur in mitianons 
We meet dragons, helpful animals and demons also the Wise 
Old Man, the animal man the wishing tree the hidden treasure, 
the iscll, the ca\e, die nailed garden the transformative proc 
esses and substances of alcliemy, and so forth— all things which 
jn no way touch the banaficies of everyday The reason for 
this IS that they have to do with the realization of a part of 
the personality winch has not yet come into existence but is 
still m the process of becoming 

>59 How sucli mythologemsgei condensed in dreams, and how 
they modify one anodier, is shown by the picture of the Dream 
of Nebticbadnezzar (Daniel 4 'jS){fronlisptece] Although pur 
porting to be no more than a representation of that dream it 
has, so to speak, been dreamed over again by the artist as is 
immediately apparent if one examines the details more closely 
The tree is growing (in a quite unbibhcal manner) out of the 
kings navel it is therefore the genealogical tree of Christs 
ancestors that grons from the navd of Adam, the tnbal father • 
Tor this reason it bears in its brandies the pehan who nour 
ishes Its young with its blood— a well known allegory of Oirist 
Apart from that the pelican together ividi the four birds that 
take the place of the four symbols of the evangelists form a 
quincunx, and this quincunx reappears lower down in the 
stag another symbol of Christ,* with the four animals looking 

8The iree is also an alchemical symbol Cf Fsjthotosf end dlchemy pan <g8f 
and The Arbor plulosophica " 

» The stag is an allegory of Christ because legend attributes to it the eapadty for 
self renewal Thus Honorius of Autun wntes fn h« Speculum de Myslen^e 
Ecclesiae (\l^e Pd. toI ly* cot Tbcr tay thit the deer after he has 

swallowed a serpent hastens to the water that by a draught of water he n«y 
eject the poison and that cast hsf hans and his hair and *o take new In the 
Soml Craul fill pp ato and 2»i) it Is related that Christ sometimes apf^red 
ro ibe disciples as a white stag with lour 1 ons (s four evangel sts) In alchemy 
Motiitiu. I. aUtgomed s. Ih= >UE ‘'‘J* ™ 

cUTOhm) bccau.= ihe an ttnt« .n«l( "Lo « du c»tr du mo i 

pour conform Ic met humom (DclaUc TexK. fclio, <1 .or.. /™c«» crJ,.;* 
flux Cyranides, p 346) 
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expectantly upwards These two quatemities ha\e the closest 
connections with alchemical ideas above the volatilta, below 
the terrena, the former traditionally represented as birds, the 
latter as quadrupeds Thus not only has the Christian concep- 
tion of the genealogical tree and of tlie evangelical quatemity 
insinuated itself into the picture, but also the alchemical idra 
of the double quatemity ('supenus est sicut quod infenus ) 
This contamination shows in the most vivid way how individual 
dreams make use of archetypes The archetypes are condensed, 
interwoven and blended not only with one another (as here), 
but also with unique individual elements 
5^ But if dreams produce such essential compensations, v\hy 
are they not understandable? I have often been asked this ques- 
tion The answer must be that the dream is a natural occur 
rence, and that nature shows no inclination to offer her fruiu 
gratis or according to human expectauons It is often objected 
that the compensation must be ineffective unless the dream d 
understood This is not so certain, however, for many things 
can be effecciv e vs ithout being understood But there is no doubt 
that vse can enhance its effect considerably by understanding 
the dream, and this is often necessary because the voice of the 
unconscious so easily goes unheard ‘ What nature leaves uu 
perfect is perfected by the art,’ says an alchemical dictum 
56* Coming nov\ to the form of dreams, v\e find everything from 
lightning impressions to endlessly spun out dream narrauv e 
Nevertheless there are a great many average” dreams m vsbic 
a definite structure can be perceived, not unlike that of a dram^ 
For instance, the dream begins with a statement of piace* 
such as, ‘7 was in a street, tl was an avenue" (1). or, ‘7 was m ° 
large building like a hotel ’ (2) Next comes a statement about 
the PROTAGONISTS, for instance, ’ / was walking with my fnend A 
in a city park At a crossing we suddenly ran into Mrs Y ( 3 ) 
or. "I was sitting with Father and Mother tn a train compart^ 
ment ’ (4), or, ’7 was in uniform with many of my comrades 
(5) Statements of time are rarer I call this phase of the dream 
the Exposmos It indicates the scene of action, the peopJ^ 
involved and often the initial situation of the dreamer 
5 * In the second phase comes the development of the plot, ur 
instance I was in a street, it was an avenue In the distance 
car appeared, which approached rapidly It was being dmen 
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very unsteadily, and I thought the driver must be drunk” (i) 
Or "Afrj Y seemed to be very excited and wanted to whisper 
something to me hurriedly, which my friend X was obviously 
not intended to hear” (3) The situation is somehow becoming 
complicated and a definite tension develops because one does 

not know what ivill happen 

5 The third phase brings the culmination or peripeteia Here 
something decisue happens or something 
"Suddenly I uas in the car and seemed to be myself this drun 
driver Only 1 uas not drunk, but strangely ’ 

,vMout a Lenngu,;,«l I ZTLILI y 

moving car, and crashed into a wall (1) Or i y 

turned deathly pale and fell to the ground (3) 

I The fourth and hst pliase is the tysts, the soLUno 
produced hy the drerm work (There are 
fthtch the fourth phase tslacktu^^^^^ 

problem, not to be discussed here) ^ niai I did 

/rout par, 0/ ,hc car ^ 

not knoio I myself uas unhurt i i S , , 

of my respomibility" (1) "J’ y out 'I most fetch 

uas evidently only a faint I . c j jmiation, which 
» doctor- (s) The last P'-^ ^he d"ca;ncr In 

is at the same time the ,u„|rvencd after a kind of 

dream 1 a new reflectiveness 1 supervene, since the 

rudderless of dream 3 “ the thought 

dream is compensatory The p indicated 

that the help of a competent P i,ead 

is Tlie first dreamer was a roan 

m difficult family _ wondered whether he ought 

go to extremes The other J' ^ juj neurosis Naturally 
to obtain the help of a py ,ntai,on of the dream they 
these statements are not |^u This division into four 

merely outline the initial difTiculty to the majority 

pluses can be applied iMt ' ^ indication tliat dreams gen 

of dreams met with in 


IlUiKu vw—r 

res“srei;o;s-. devialious or mher ^";sS.oaa..e lady who 
attitude An hysterical patient 


TiiF sTRUcm*Rr Asn p^NAMtc< or Titr rs%nir 

sccrncd lo licrsdf no cm! dittin^utdicd. met in Ijct dreams a 
svholc series of dirt) fislu^Ucs and ciriinUcn prostiiincs. In ex- 
treme eases the compensation I»ccomcs so menacing that die far 
of it resulis in sleeplessness 

iC; Tims die dream ma) either repndnic tlic dreamer in a most 
painful ss*n), or !>oUtcr him up moral!). The Tint is lilcl) to 
happen to |x:oplc ssho, like the I.tst mentioned patient, base too 
good an opinion of thcmscUcs: the second to those svhoic self- 
\aluntion is too losv. Occasional!), hosveser, the arrogant per- 
son is not simpl) humiliaicd in the dream, bni is raised to an 
altogether improbable and absurd eminence, ssliilc the all too- 
humble indnidual is just as improbabl) degraded, in order to 
"rub it in," as the English sa). 

5^® Many people sslio knosr something, but not cnougli. about 
dreams and their meaning, and who arc impressed b) their 
subtle and apparcntl) intentional compensation, arc liable i® 
succumb to die prejudice that the dream actually has a moral 
purpose, that it ssams, rebukes, comforts, foretells the future 
etc- If one believes iliat the unconscious alv\'a)s know's best, one 
can easti) bcbctn)cd into leaving the dreams to ukc ihencccs 
sary decisions, and is then disappointed when die dreams be- 
come more and more trivial and meaningless Experience hai 
sliossm me that a slight knoi\Icdgc of dream ps)cliolog) is ^pt to 
lead to an overrating of the unconscious vs Inch impair *he 
power of conscious decision The unconscious functions satiS" 
factonl) only when the conscious mind fulfils its tasks to the 
very limit. A dream may perhaps supply vshat is then lacking- 
or It may help us forward where our best efforts have faded, 
the unconscious really were superior to consciousness it vsoul 
be difficult to sec vshcrcin the advantage of consciousness la)» 
or vshy it should ever have come into being as a necessary 
ment in the scheme of evolution. If it vs ere nodiing but a 
naturae, the fact of our conscious awareness of die world and o 
OUT own existence would be without meaning The idea that 
consciousness is a freak of nature is somehow difficult to digest, 
and for psychological reasons we should avoid emphasumg it, 
even if it were correct-sshich, by the vs-ay. vse shall luckily never 
be in a position to prove (any more than vse can prove the 
contrary) It is a question that belongs to the realm of meta 
pby’sics, where no entenon of truth exists However, this is m 
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no ^vay to underestimate the fact that metaphysical vieivs are of 
the utmost importance for the well being of the human psyche 
6®9 In the study of dream psycholc^ we encounter far reaching 
philosophical and even religious problems to the understanding 
of which the phenomenon of dreams has already made decisive 
contributions But ue cannot boast that we are, at present, m 
possession of a generally satisfying theory or explanation of this 
complicated phenomenon We still know far too hide about the 
nature of the unconscious psyche for that In this field there is 
still an infinite amount of patient and unprejudiced work to be 
done, which no one will begrudge For the purpose of research 
IS not to imagine that one possesses the theory which alone is 
right, hut, doubting all theories, to approach gradually nearer 
to die truth 
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[The papen in this section present a spemi problem with regard to the iransla 
tion of the words Cent and Seele In The Psychological Foundations of Bch« 
in Spirits the author used Geist, as the translated title implies almost exclusively 
to designate a spirit (ghost apparition etc) In Spirit and Life hcu$edil»n 3 ° 
equally unequivocal sense to denote the spirit i< the spiritual principle m »« 
various definitions Both here and tn Baste Postulates of Anal)tical Psychology 
however Cent has also the connotation mind This makes the translation o 
Seete m this group of papers a problematical matter which may give rise to con 
fusion Ordinarily Seele means “soul and even in a Jungian context it can some 
times quite legitimately be translated as such It must nevertheless be remembered 
that there is no consutcni equivalent of Seele in English just as German lacks an 
unambiguous word for the English mind This applies paiucularly to the use 
of Seele in the essay Spirit and Life where soul would give entirely the wrong 
meanmg It has therefore been translated here and m the other papers either as 
psyche or as mmd and its adjecuval form as psychic' or (less frequently) 
as mental since a consistent use of either term would be misleading The reader 
who objects to the one u free to subsutute the other in his thoughts He may then 
see how easily mind and psyche shade oil Into each other 

[Those interested in textual criticism will note in this group of pap®’’* 
increasing tendency to replace the concept Seele by Psyche until in The Real and 
the Surreal (1933) Psyche alone occupies the field It appears there as a princip e 
sui generis which has completely ousted the older ambiguous philosophical con 
cepts of mmd soul and spirit as the teal subject of psychology Cf Jung 
eholo^ and Alchemy p 8 n a— Tram] 
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57 » But just as these beliefs are still alive among the masses, so 
too IS the belief in spirit The “haunted house” has not yet 
become extinct even in the most enlightened and the most in 
tellectual aties, nor has the peasant ceased to belie\e in the 
bewitching of his cattle On die contrary, in this age of mate 
nalism— the inevitable consequence of rationalistic enlighten 
ment— there has been a revival of the belief in spirits, but this 
time on a higher level It is not a relapse into the darkness of 
superstition, but an intense scientific interest, a need to direct 
tlie searchlight of truth on to the chaos of dubious facts The 
names of Crookes, M)ers. Wallace, Zollner, and many other 
eminent men symbolize this rebirth and rehabilitation of the 
belief m spirits Even if the real nature of their observations be 
disputed, even if they can be accused of errors and self-dccep- 
tion, these investigators have still earned for themselves the 
undying moral merit of having throivn the full weight of their 
authority and of their great scientific name into these endeav 
oun to shed fresh light on the darkness, regardless of all personal 
fears and considerations They shrank neither from academic 
prejudice nor from the derision of the public, and at the 'cr) 
time when the thinking of educated people ivas more than eicr 
spellbound by materialistic dogmas, they drew attention to 
phenomena of psjchic provenience that seemed to be m com 
plete contradiction to the materialism of their age 
57* These men typify the reaction of the human mind against 
the materialistic view of the world Looked at from the historica 
standpoint, it is not at all surprising that they used the belie 
in spirits as the most effective weapon against tlie mere truth o 
the senses, for belief in spirits has the same functional signifi 
cancc also for primitive man His utter dependence on cir 
cumstances and emironment, the manifold distresses and 
tribulations of his life, surrounded by hostile neighbours, dm 
gerous beasts of prey, and often exposed to the pitiless forces o 
nature, his keen senses, his cupidity, his uncontrolled emotions 
-all these things bind him to the physical realities, so that he i* 
in constant danger of adopting a purely materialistic attitude 
and becoming degenerate His belief in spirits, or rather, hts 
awareness of a spiritual world, pulls him again and again out of 
that bondage m which his senses would hold him it forces on 
him the certainty of a spiritual reality whose laws he must ob- 
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sene as carefully and as guardedly as the law of his physical 
environment Pnmiiue man, therefore, really lues in two 

worlds Physical reality IS at the same time spiritual reality The 

physical world is undeniable, and for him the world of spirits 
has an equally real existence, not just because he thinks so. but 
because of his naive awareness of things spiritual Wherever 
this naivete is lost through contact with civilization and its dis 
astrous "enlightenment,’ he forfeits his dependence on spiritual 
law and accordingly degenerates Even Christianity cannot mvc 
him from corruption, for a highly developed religion like 
Christianity demands a highly developed psydie if m bene 
ficial effects are to be felt 

For the primitive, the phenomenon of spirits is direct cv 
dence for tlic reality of a spiritual iiorld If 
these spirit phenomena mean to him, and in iihat tliey con 
tve find that the most frequent q' <rein° of 

apparttmus, or ghosts It is generally assumed .hat 

no less frequently with civilized pcop speaks 

lives The' only f 

of ghosts, the European spM imoortance to them than 

neurotic sjmptoms andattnbues ^ European had 

the pTi^itive does I am the 

to go through the same visible, he 

medicine-man performs m o isould interpret tliem 

would have the same Uus ivould not 

differently, of course, and Europcms have 

alter the facts as such It i jp under 

very curious „n,c, or if they find ihemschcs 

primitive conditions for iL,,fal situation 

in some other unusual psyc o ^ ^ I pnmiuse belief m 

sris :rs””,s. — P-". >»■ - 
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than it has for civilized man. Not only does he talk a great deal 
about his dreams, he also attributes an extraordinary importance 
to them, so that it often seems as though he were unable to dis- 
tinguish between them and reality. To the civilizedjnan^reams 
as a rule_appear valueless, though there arc some people who 
attach great significance to certain dreams on account of their 
weird and impressive character. This peculiarity lends plausi- 
bility to the vie-w that dreams are inspirations. But inspiration 
implies something that inspires, a spirit or ghost, although this 
logical inference is not likely to appeal to the modem mind. A 
good instance of this is the fact that the dead sometimes appear 
in dreams; the primitive naively takes tliem for revenants. 

575 Another source of the belief in spirits is psvchogenic.disease5, 
nervou s disord ers, especially those of an hysterical character, 
which are not rare among primitives. Since these illnesses stem 
from psychic conflicts, mostly unconscious, it seems to the pnmi- 
tive that they are caused by certain persons, living or dead, who 
are in some way connected with his subjective conflict. If the 
person is dead, it is naturally assumed that his spirit is having 
an injurious influence. As pathogenic conflicts usually go back 
to childhood and are connected with memories of the parents, 
we can understand why the primitive attaches special impor- 
tance to the spirits of dead relatives. Tliis accounts for the wide 
incidence of ancestor-worship, which is primarily a protection 
against the malice of the dead. Anyone who has had experience 
of nervous illnesses knows how great is the importance of paren- 
tal influences on patients. Many patients feel persecuted by their 
parents long after they are dead. The psychological after-effects 
of the parents are so powerful that many cultures have de- 
veloped a whole system of ancestor-worship to propitiate ^kem. 

576 There can be no doubt that mental illnesses play a signi 

asvhen I was on an expedition to Kfount Elgon (East Afnca) in 1925-2®' 
of our water bearen, a young woman who lived in a neighbouring braal, c 
111 tsuh what looked like a septic abortion with high fever IVe were unable to 
treat her from our meagre medical supplies, so her relatives immediately 
for a nganga, a medidncman When be arrived, the medicineman 
round and round the hut m ever widening arcles, snuffing the air Suddenly W 
ame to a halt on a track that led down from the mountain, and explained t^ 
the sick girl was the only daughter of paienU s%ho had died young and s^ere n 
up there in the bamboo forest Every night they came down to make thet 
daughter ill so that she should die and keep them company. On the Instruction* 
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cant part in causing belief in spirits. Among primhive peoples 
these illnesses, so far as is know, arc mostly of a delirious, 
hallucinatory or catatonic nature, belonging apparently to the 
broad domain of sduzophrenia, an illness u-hich cosets the 
great majority of ciironicaHy insane patienu. In all ages and all 
over the uorld, insane people have been regartled as possessed 
by evil spirits, and this belief is supported by the patieni's owm 
hallucinations. Tiie patients are tormented less by visions ilun 
by auditory haJlucinations: ilie^* hear "soices." Very often dtese 
voic« are those of relatives or of persons in some vvay ronnmrd 
with the patient’s conflicts. To the naive laind, the liaJhicina* 
tions naturally appear to be caused by spirits. 

C77 It is impossible to speak of belief in spirits vuihout at the 
same time considering the belief in souls. Kclief in souls i» a 
correlate of belief in spirits Since, according to primitive liclief. 
a spirit is usually the gliost of one dead, it musi once hive been 
the soul of a living person. Tins is particularly tJie case wher* 
ever the belief is JicJd iliat people have only one soul Jhii thii 
assumption does not prevail everyuhere; it is frequently sup- 
posed ijiai people have twoormoresoub, one of which survivei 
death and is immortal. In this case the spirit of ihe dead » only 
one of the sev era! souM of the Jiving Jt is thus only a part of the 
towl soul— a /»)chic fragment, so to speak. 

llclicf in souls is tliereforc a necesMiy premise fur belief in 
spirits, at least so f.ir as the spirits of the dc.vtl are conctrnnl. 
Houever, primitives do not believe only in spirit* of die dead. 
There are also elemental demons who arc suppmerl never to 
have been human souls or soul parts. This group of spirits mmt 
therefore liave a different origin. 

S79 Before going into the psychological grounds for l>clier in 
souls 1 should like to cake a quick glance back at the facts al- 
ready mentioned. I have pointed out three main sotiren tint 
put the belief in spirits on a solid foundation: ihe^ seeing of ' 
apparivions. dTcamv. and pathological tlivtutlMnces of piycluc 
life The commoncit and nonnal of thrur plienomm* u 
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the dream, and its ^eat significance for primitive psychology is 
now widely recognized. What, then, is a dream? 

580 A dream is a psychic product originating in the sleeping 
state without conscious motivation. In a dream, consciousness 
is not completely extinguished: there is always a small remnant 
left. In most dreams, for instance, there is still some conscious- 
ness of the ego, although it is a very limited and curiously 
distorted ego known as the dream-ego. It is a mere fragment or 
shado^v of the waking ego. Consciousness exists only when psy- 
chic contents are associated with the ego, and the ego is a psychic 
complex of a particularly solid kind. As sleep is seldom quite 
dreamless, we may assume that the activity of tlie ego-complex 
seldom ceases entirely; its activity is as a rule only restricted y 
sleep. The psychic contents associated i\?ith it in a dream con- 
front the ego in much the same way as do the outward circum- 
stances in real life, so that in dreams we generally find ourselves 
in situations such as we could not conceive when awake, but 
which are very like the situations we are confronted with in 
reality. As in our waking state, real people and things enter our 
field of vision, so the dream-images enter like another kind 0 
reality into the field of consciousness of the dream-ego. We do 
not feel as if we were producing the dreams, it is rather as if ib® 
dreams came to us. They are not subject to our control but 
obey their mvn laws. They are obviously autonomous psychjc 
complexes which form themselves out of their own material- ^ ^ 
do not know the source of their motives, and we therefore say 
that dreams come from the unconscious. In saying this, 
assume that there are independent psychic complexes wluci 
elude our conscious control and come and go according to tlicu" 
own laws. In out waking life, wc imagine we make our 
thoughts and can have them when we want them. We also thin 
we know where they come from, and wliy and to what end wc 
have tlicm. Whenever a thought comes to us against our w'uk 
or suddenly vanishes against our will, we feel as if somcthmJI 
exceptional or even morbid had happened. The difference be- 
tween psychic activity in the waking and in the sleeping state 
seems, therefore, to be an important one. In t!ie rvaking state 
ilie i^ychc is apparently under the control of the conscious will, 
but in the sleeping state it produces contents tliat are strange 
and incomprehensible, as though they came from another world- 
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The same is true of visions. They arc like dreams, only the) 
occur in the waking state. They enter consciousness along svith 
conscious perceptions and are notliing other than the momen- 
tary irruption of an unconscious content. The same plicnomc* 
non also happens in mental disturbances. Quite out of the blue, 
apparently, against the background of noises in die cnsiron- 
ment and sound-waves coming from outside, the car. excited 
from within, hears psychic contents that base nothing to do wnli 
the immediate concerns of the conscious mind Desides judg- 
ments formed by intellect and feeling from dermite 
opinions and conwctions thrust themsehes on " P''™' 
apparently deriving from real perceptions but actual y bom tin- 
comcious factors within him. These are delusional ii ea. 

Common to all three types of P';™'”"™.'?, f/'a or 

psyche is not^Jndivisible unjty but a 
less dividetnnjfe^ Althoiwh tbe separate pans arc connK 
wSl^icr. they 

that certain parts of the 1“!' “ thcsc.psichic 

the ego at all. or only very rare y. j|"pp.y"of 

fragments “autonomous complexes. theory the ego- 

complex forms the Tj,,. otiicrs ate more often 

only one among sevenl comp j djjj tmy heeomc 

than not associated with the egoOT p without being 

conscious, but they can „fj| i,„owai example 

associated with it. An »'''' , Ahhoiigh the actual niia- 

of this is tlic conversion of it. to' • unexpected, 

ment of conveision J ,, , fundamental uplirasal 

we know from experience ,i„„. „ i.onl) when this 

always requires a long pen ° indisidiial^ i* 

preparation is complete, •'>« " through unh 

ripe for conversion, that ih ailed, had unconsciously 

violent emotion. Saul, as I""’ ,,,1, „„,ild explain Ins 

been a Christian i, because fanaiicto is aluap 

fanatical hatted of the C ^ doubt. Tliat rs P 

found in those svlio " j,ics. Tlie vision of O'™' 

converts are alwajs die ssorstlanat n,o,„tnt sihcn the 

,r rd to Dam.asciis 

STliere are even fa*« a* topra. "A ^ 

lhe*e arc raih« 
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unconscious Christ-complex associated itself \\ ith Paul s ego The 
fact that Christ appeared to him objectively, in the form o a 
vision, IS explained by the circumstance that Saul s Christianity 
v\as an unconscious complex vvlucli appeared to him in projec 
tion as if it did not belong to him He could not see himself as a 
Christian, therefore, from sheer resistance to Christ, he became 
blind and could only be healed again by a Christian \ c 
know that psychogenic blindness is always an unconscious un 
willingness to see, v\hich in Sauls case corresponds with us 
fanatical resistance to Christianity This resistance, as we 
from the Epistles, was never entirely overcome, and occasiona y 
It broke out in the form of fits which are erroneously explaine 
as epileptic. The fits v%ere a sudden return of the old Sau 
complex which had been split off by his conversion just as t e 
Chnst-complex was before 

583 For reasons of intellectual morality, we should not expl 3 '*| 
Paul s conversion on metaphysical grounds, othenvise we shou 
have to explain all similar cases that occur among our patient 
m the same metaphysical way This would lead to quite absur 
conclusions repugnant to reason and feeling alike 

584 Autonomous complexes appear most clearly m dreams 
visions pathological hallucinations and delusional ideas Be 
cause the ego is unconscious of them, they alwTiys appear first lU 
projected form In dreams they are represented by other people 
in visions they are projected as it were, into space, j ust like^ the 
voices in ^nsanity when not ascribed to persons in the patients 
environment Ideas of persecution, as we know, are frequent y 
associated with particular persons to whom the patient attributes 
the peculiarities of his own unconscious complex He feels these 
persons as hosule because he is hostile to the unconscious com 
plex, just as Saul resented the Christ-complex he could not 
acknovsledge in himself and persecuted the Christians as its 
representatives We see this constantly repeated in ev cry day h ^ 
people unhesitatingly project their own assumptions about 
others on to the persons concerned and hate or love them ac 
cordingly Since reflection is so troublesome and difficult, they 
prefer to judge without restraint, not realizing that they am 
merely projecting and making themselves the victims of a 
illusion They take no account of the injustice and unchanta c* 
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ness of such a procedure, and above all they never consider the 
serious loss of personality they suffer when, from sheer negli. 
gence, titey allow themselves the luxury of foisting their o»n 
rnistaJxes or merits onto others. It is exceedingly unwise to think 
tJiat otlier people are as stupid and inferior as one is oneself, 
and one should also realize the damage one does by assigning 
one’s own good qualities to moral hightraymen with an eye to 
tlie main chance. 

'5 Spirits, therefore, viewed from the psychological angle, are 
unconscious autonomous complexes which appear as projections 
because they have no direct association with the ego * 

® I said earlier on that belief in souls is a necessary correlate 
of belief in spirits. Whilst spirits are felt to be strange and as 
not belonging to the ego, this is not true of the soul or souls 
The primitive feels the proximity or the infiuence of a spirit as 
something uncanny or dangerous, and is greatly relieved when 
the spirit is banislied. Conversely, he feels tJie loss of a soul as 
if it were a sickness; indeed, he often attributes serious physical 
diseases to loss of soul. Tliere are innumerable rites for calling 
the "soul bird" back into the sick person. Children may not be 
struck because their souls might feel insulted and depart Thus, 
for the primitive, the soul is something that seems normally to 
belong to him, but spirits seem to be something that normally 
should not be near him. He avoids places haunted by spirits, or 
visits them only with fear, for religious or magical purposes. 

The plurality of souls indicates a plurality of relatively 
autonomous complexes that can behave like spirits Tlie soul- 
complexes seem to belong to the ego and the loss of them ap- 
pears patliological. The opposite is mie of spirit-complcxw’ 
their association with the ego causes illness, and their dissocia- 
tion from it brings xccovery. Accordingly, primitive pathology 
recognizes two causes of illness, loss of soul, and possession by a 
spirit The two theories keep one another more or less balanced 
We Uierefore have to postulate die existence of unconscious 
complexes that normally belong to tfie ego, and of those that 
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normal!} should not become associated uith it. The former are 

the soul<omplexes, the latter the spinKomplcxes 

568 This distinction, common to most primitne belieb, co 
responds exactly to my conception of the unconsoous , 

ing to my % leu , the unconscious falls into tivo parts ivhich 
be sharply distinguished from one another One of them is e 
persona l un conscious, it includes all those psychic^co^n 
which hase been forgotten during the course of the indn-i ua 
life Traces of them are still prcsen.Td m the unconscious esen 
if all conscious memory of them has been lost. In addition 1 
contains all subliminal impressions or perceptions which a\e 
too little energy to reach consciousness To these we must a 
unconscious combinations of ideas that are still too feeble an 
too indistinct to cross over the threshold the 

unconscious contains all psychic contents that are incompiti 
with the conscious attitude This comprises a whole gro“P 
contents, chiefly those which appear morally, aesthetically- ° 
intellectually inadmissible and are repressed on account of t 
incompaubility A man cannot always think and feel tlie S 
the true, and the beautiful, and in trying to keep up an 
attitude everything that does not fit in with it is automaucal y 
repressed If as is nearly always the case in a differentia 
person, one function, for instance thinkmg, is espeaaliy 
veloped and dominates consciousness then feeling is thrust 
the background and largely tills into the unconscious 
5®9 The other part of the unconscious is v\hat I call the imp^ 
sonal or collective unconscious As the name indicates 
tents are not personal but collecuve, that is they do not belo o 
to one indmdual alone but to a v\hole group of indivndli_ 
and generally to a v\hole nation, or even to the whol e of 

These contents are not acquired during the individu^ 
lifetime but are products of innate forms and instincts 
the child possesses no inborn ideas it nevertheless has a 
developed brain which functions in a quite definite way ^ 
brain is inherited from its ancestors it is the deposit of 
psychic functioning of the v\ho!e human race The child the^^ 
fore brings v\ith it an organ ready to function in the same w ) 
as It has functioned throughout human history In the brain ^ 
instincts are preformed and so are the primordial images ^ 
have ahvays been the basis of man s thinkmg— the vs hole trea^ 
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ure house of mythological moti& ® It is, of course, not eas) to 
prove the existence of the collective unconscious in a normal 
person, but occasionally mythological ideas are represented in 
his dreams These contents can be seen most clearly in cases of 
mental derangement especially m schizophrenia, where mytho- 
logical images often pour out in astonishing variety Inane 
people frequently produce combinations of ideas and symbols 
that could never be accounted for by experiences m their m 

dividual lives hut only by the history of the human mind It is 

an instance of primitive mythological thinl-mg. ''P™ 

duces Its own primordial images, and is not a reproduction of 

conscious experiences ' , 

. The personal unconscious, then conlains “mptoes diat 

[“riScTai^sy^fP^^ 

ences an increase of power of llie collecme 

way But when, on the , becomes con 
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oE these alien contents is a chaiactenstic symptom marking the 
onset o£ many mental illnesses The patients are seized by weird 
and monstrous thoughts, the whole world seems changed, peo- 
ple have horrible, distorted faces, and so on ® 

I While the contents oE the personal unconscious are felt as 
belonging to one’s oivn psyche, the contents o£ the colle^ve 
unconscious seem alien, as if they cam e from outsi de The re 
integration of a personal complex has the effect of release an 
often of healing, rvhereas the invasion of a complex from t e 
collective unconscious is a very disagreeable and even dangerous 
phenomenon The parallel with the primitive belief in sou 
and spirits is obvious souls correspond to the aiitqnpmpusjio® 
plexes of the personal unconscious, and spirits to_those_oLin 
collective unconscious We, from the scientific standpoint, p^ 
saically call the awful beings that dwell in the shadows of t e 
primeval forests “psychic complexes ’* Yet if we consider t e 
extraordinary role played by the belief in souls and spirits m 
the history of mankind, we cannot be content with mere y 
establishing the existence of such complexes, but must go rather 
more deeply into their nature 

59* These complexes can easily be demonstrated by means of t e 
association experiment The procedure is simple The expen 
menter calls out a word to the test person, and the test person 
reacts as quickly as possible with the first word that comes mto 
his mind The reaction time is measured by a stopwatch 
vsould expect all simple words to be answered vMth roughly tn 
same speed, and that only “difficult” v\ords would be followc 
by a prolonged reaction time But actually this is not so 
are unexpectedly prolonged reaction times after very simp 
words, whereas difficult words may be answered quite quic ) 
Closer investigation shows that prolonged reaction times 
erall) occur vshen the stimulus word hits a content vsith a strong 
feeling lone Besides the prolonged reaction time there are otlie 
• Thoic are familiar with ihu materia! v^ill object that m) 
onejided because they know that the archetjpe the auiononious coIl«uv< 
tent, does not base only the negatise aspect described here I hate meW 
stricted myself to the common lymptomatolo^ that can be found m ^ . 
(ext book of psychiatry and to the equally common dcfemise attitude ^ 
anjthmg extraordinary Naturally the archetype also has a positoe numino* / 
which I have repeatedly mentioned elies^herc 
10 C£ my Studiei m fiord duocialion 
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characteristic disturbances that cannot be discussed in detail 
here. The feeling-toned contents generally have to do with 
tilings tvhich the test person tvotild like to keep secret— painful 
things ishich he has repressed, some of them being unknotvn 
even to the test-person himself. AVhen a stimulus word hits such 
a complex, no answer occurs to him at all, or else so many things 
crow'd into his mind that he does not know what answer to give, 
or he mechanically repeats the stimulus word, or he gives an 
answer and then immediately substitutes another, and so forth, 
men. after completing tlie experiment, the 
what answers he gave to the individual '« ‘ 

ordinary reactions are remembered quite well, while^ords con- 
nected with a complex are usually forgotten 
) These peculiarities plainly reveal the “1'“''““ ,, 

tonomous complex. It creates a disturbance in 
react, either inhibiting the answer or causing an “'“J 

or it produces an unsuitable reaction, and ‘ ^ 

presses the memory of the answer. It 
scious will and disturbs its p,non to this 

autonomous. If we subject a neu disturb the rcac* 

experiment, we find tliat the e“®P „n,n,s of the psychic 
tions are at the same time «sen j.^urbances of reaction 
disturbance. They cause not only e stimulus- 

hut also the symptoms I ■''"'e seen® ss^ntiy nonsensical 
.words svere followed by “"/.JPenonLouthquit^ 

answers, by words that »ut ”f 'he Kst P'J" 
unexpectedly, as though " cLplex. When 
him. These words belonged to “ can produce sudden 

excited by an external “anxiety states, etc, 

confusions, or violent a “ - hallucinations In short, they 
or they may express Iheory of spirits strikes 

behave in such a way that tb pj for them, 

one as being an L further. Certain cqmpl«es_anie 

H We may carry this P“”' 'J eipcricnces m a person s 

on account of painful or , nature which leave lasting 

life, expefmnces of an experience of this sort often 
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psyche have indeed disappeared. A great many autonomous 
complexes arise in this way. But there arc others that come from 
quite a different source. While the first source is easily under- 
stood, since it concerns the oulsvard life everyone can see, tins 
other source is obscure and difficult to understand because it 
has to do rvith perceptions or impressions of the collective un- 
conscious. Usually the individual tries to rationalize tliese inner 
perceptions in terms of external causes, but that does not get at 
the root of the matter. At bottom they are irrational contents o 
which the individual had never been conscious before, and 
which he therefore vainly seeks to discover somewhere outside 
him. The primitive expresses this very aptly when he says that 
some spirit is interfering with him. So far as I can judge, these 
experiences occur cither wdien somcthjng so_des'as^ating_hf|p 
pens to the'individual that his whole previou ^ttitude to 1“ ^ 
,breaks'doi^,”or when for some re^on tlie^contcnts of the col- 
lective unconscious accumulate so much energy that they start 
influencing the conscious mind. In my view this happens t\hen 
the life of a large social group or of a nation undergoes a pro- 
found change of a political, social, or religious nature. Such a 
change ahs’a)s involves an altcradon of the psychological atti- 
tude. Incisive changes in history are generally attributed exclu- 
sively to external causes. It seems to me, howe%'er, tliat extern^ 
circumstances often serve merely as occasions for a new attitude 
to life and the rvorld, long prepared in the unconscious, to 
become manifest. Social, political, and religious conditions af- 
fect the collective unconscious in the sense that all those factors 
which are suppressed by the prevailing viers*s or attitudes in the 
life of a society gradually accumulate in the collective uncon- 
scious and activate its contents. Certain individuals gifted rn 
particularly strong intuition then become arvare of the change 
going on in it and translate these changes into communicah e 
ideas. The new ideas spread rapidly because parallel change® 
have been taking place in the unconscious of other peopl^ 
There is a general readiness to accept the new ideas, althoug 
on the other hand they often meet with riolent resistance. 
ideas are not just the enemies of the old; they also appear as a 
rule in an extremely unacceptable form. 

595 Whenever contents of the collective unconscious become 
activated, they have a disturbing effect on the conscious min > 
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and conftision ensues If the aaivaiion is due to the collapse of 
the indiMdual s hopes and expectations there is a danger that 
the collective unconscious may take the place of reality This 
state would be pathological If, on the other hand the activation 
IS the result of psychological processes in the unconsaom of the 
people, the indnidua) may feel threatened or at any nte dis 
oriented but the resultant state is not pathological, at least so 
fans the individual IS concerned Nesertheless the mental state 
of the people as a i\ hole might uell be compared to a psychosis 
If tlie tnnsintjon of the unconscious into a communicable Ian 
ginge proves successful, it Im a redeeming effect The driving 
forces locked up in the unconscious are canalized into conscious 
ness and form a new source of power, which may, howeier, un 
leash a dangerous enthusiasm ** 

*9® Spirits are not under all circumstances dangerous and harm 
fill They can ishen translated into ideas also have beneficial 
effects A well known example of this transformation of a eon 
tent of the collective unconscious into communicable language 
18 the miracle of Pentecost From the point of view of the on 
lookers, the apostles were m a state of ecstatic intoxication 
( These men are full of new wine Acts 2 13) Bui it was just 
wlien they were in this state that they communicated the new 
teaching which gave expression to the unconscious expecutions 
of (he people and spread with astonishing rapidity through the 
whole Roman Empire 

537 Spirits are complexes of the*collectivc-,uncoosciaus which 
appear when the individual loses his adaptation to reality, or 
which seek to replace the inadequate attitude of a whole people 
by a new one They are therefore either pathological fantasies 
or new but as yet unknown ideas 

598 TJie psychogcnesis of die spirits of the dead seems to me to 
be more or less as follows When a person dies the feelings and 
emotions that bound his relatives to him lose tlieir application 
to reality and sink into the unconscious where they actuate a 
collective content that fias a deleterious effect on consciousness 
The Bataks and many other pnmitives therefore siy that when 
a man dies Iiis diaracter deteriorates so that he is always trying 
to harm the living in some way This view is obviously based on 

» Thu account ot ihe genesis of a eollccthe psyche was wniien /n the spdng 
1919 Events since 1953 have amply confnned it. 
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the experience that a persistent attacliment to the dead makes 
life seem less worth living and may even be the cause of psjchic 
illnesses The harmful effect shows itself in the form of loss of 
libido, depression, and physical debility There are also um 
versal reports of these post mortem phenomena in the form of 
ghosts and hauntings They are based in the mam on psychic 
facts which cannot be dismissed out of hand Very often the 
fear of superstition— which, strangely enough, is the concomitant 
of universal enlightenment— is responsible for tlie hasty sup 
pression of extremely interesting factual reports which are thus 
lost to science I have not only found many reports of tins kind 
among my patients, but have also observed a few things myself 
But my material is too slender for me to base any verifiable 
hypothesis on it Nevertheless, I myself am convinced that 
ghosts and suchlike have to do with psychic facts of which our 
academic wisdom refuses to take cognizance, although they ap- 
pear clearly enough in our dreams 


590 In this essay I have sketched out a psychological mterpreta 
tion of the problem of spirits from the standpoint of our present 
knowledge of unconscious processes I have confined myself 
wholly to the psychological side of the problem, and purposely 
avoided the question of whether spirits exist m themselves an 
can give evidence of their existence through material effects 
avoid this question not because I regard it as futile from the 
start, but because I am not in a position to adduce experiences 
that would prove it one way or the other I think the reader wi 
be as conscious as I am that it is extraordinarily difficult to fin 
reliable evidence for the independent existence of spirits since 
the usual spiritualistic communications are as a rule nothing 
but very ordinary products of the personal unconscious 
are, nevertheless, a few exceptions worth mentioning I woul 
like to call attention to a remarkable case Stewart E White has 
described in a number of books Here the communications ha'^ 
a much profounder content than usual For instance, a great 
many archetypal ideas were produced among them the arche 
type of the self, so that one might almost think there had been 
borrowings from my writings If we discount the possibility 
12 [The rest of this paragraph was added in the 1948 Swiss edition — EorroRJ-J 
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of conscious plagiarism, I should say that cryptomnesic rcpro 
duction IS very unlikely. It appears to fae a case of genuine, 
sponmneous producrion of a collective archetype. This is not in 
Itself anything extraordinary, since the archetype of the self is 
met sviih everytvhere in mythology as well as in the producu of 
individual fantasy. The spontaneous irruption of collective 
contents wliose existence in the unconscious has Jong been 
known to psychology is pan of the general tendency of medium- 
islic communications to filler the contents of tlie unconscious 
through to consciousness, I fiave studied a wide range of spirit- 
ualistic literature precisely for tliese tendencies and have come 
to the conclusion tliat in spiritualism we have a spontaneous 
attempt of the unconscious to beorroe conscious in a collective 
form. The psychotherapeutic endeavours of the so-called spirits 
are aimed at the living either directly, or indirectly through 
the deceased person, in order to make them more conscious. 
Spiritualism as a collective phenomenon thus punues the 
same goals as medical psychology, and in so doing produces, as 
in this case, the same basic ideas and images-styling themselves 
the "teachings of tfie spirits"— whidi are characteristic of the 
nature of tlie collective unconscious. Such things, however 
bafiling they may be, prove nothing either for or against the 
liypothesis of spirits. But it is a very different matter when we 
come to proven cases of identity. I shall not commit the fashion- 
able stupidity of regarding everything I cannot explain as a 
fraud. Tliere are probably very few proofs of this kind which 
could stand up to tiie test of cryptomnesia and, above all, of 
extra-sensory perception. Science cannot afford the luxury of 
naivet^ in these matters. Nevertheless, I would recommend any- 
one who is interested in the psychology of the unconscious to 
read the books of Stewart White.'* The most interesting to my 
mind is The Unobstructed Universe (tQio). The Road I Rnote 
(1949) is also remarkable in that it serves as an admirable intro- 
duction to the method of "active imagination" which I have been 
using for more than \\mvf ycaw in the treatmetu oC neurosis, as 
a means to bringing unconscious contents to consciousness. In 


IS I am indebted to Dr. Fnt* KGntet ot Loi Aogcfcs, for drawwg mj aiteniioo to 

S For'^^hort dwerfptfoo ol ihh method «e "The Transcendent Function.- 
rupra; aJw “The Relations between the Ego and the L'neonse.ous, ch. HL 
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all these books you still find the primitive equation: spirit-land 
r= dreamland (the unconscious). 

These parapsychic phenomena seem to be connected as a 
rule with the presence o£ a medium. They are. so far as my ex- 
perience goes, the exteriorized effects of unconscious complexes. 
I for one am certainly convinced that they are exteriorizations. 
I have repeatedly observed the telepathic effects of unconscious 
complexes, and also a number of parapsychic phenomena. But 
in all this I see no proof whatever of the existence of real spirits, 
and until such proof is forthcoming I must regard this whole 
territory as an appendix of psychology.” I think science has to 
impose this restriction on itself. Yet one should never forget 
that science is simply a matter of intellect, and that the intellect 
is only one among several fundamental psychic functions and 
therefore does not suffice to give a complete picture of the world. 
For this another function-feeling-is needed too. Feeling often 
arrives at convictions that are different from those of the intel- 
lect, and we cannot always prove that the convictions of feeling 
are necessarily inferior. We also have subliminal perceptions of 
the unconscious which are not at the disposal of the intellect and 
are Uiereforc missing in a purely intellectual picture of the 
world. So we have every reason to grant our intellect only a 
limited validity. But when we work with the intellect, we must 
proceed scientifically and adhere to empirical principles until 
irrefutable evidence against their validity is forthcoming 
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Arabic, Swahili) mean "spirit" no less clearly than the Greek 
m’cvna and the Latin spiritus. 

602 Do we know tlien, for all our familiarity with the verbal 
concept, what spirit really is? Are we sure that when we use tkis 
word we all mean the same thing? Is not the word spirit a 
most perplexingly ambiguous term? The same verbal sign, 
spirit, is used for an inexpressible, transcendental idea of all- 
embracing significance; in a more commonplace sense it is 
synonymous with "mind"; it may connote courage, liveliness, 
or wit, or it may mean a ghost; it can also represent an uncon- 
scious complex that causes spiritualistic phenomena like table- 
turning, automatic miting. Tappings, etc. In a metaphoriral 
sense it may refer to the dominant attitude in a particular social 
group— the "spirit” that prevails there. Finally, it is used in a 
material sense, as spirits of wine, spirits of ammonia, and spirit- 
uous liquors in general. This is not just a bad joke— it is a 
part of the venerable heritage of our language, while on the other 
hand it is a paralysing encumbrance to thought, a tragic obstacle 
to all who hope to scale the ethereal heights of pure ideas on 
the ladders of words. \Vhen I utter the word "spirit," no matter 
how accurately I may define the meaning I intend it to conve)’, 
the aura of its many other meanings cannot be wholly excluded. 

60s We must therefore ask ourselves the fundamental question: 
What is reailly meant by the word "^iri^ when it is used, in 
connection rvdth the concept "life”? Under no circumstances 
should it be tacitly assumed that, at bottom, everybody knows 
just what is meant by "spirit” or "life.” 

604 Not being a philosopher, but an empiricist, I am inclined 
in all difficult questions to let oipCTlerice~declde. Where it is 
impossible to find any tangible basis in experience, 1 prefer to 
leave the questions unanswered. It is my aim, therefore, a lway s 
m reduce abstract concepts to thwFempinS^a^, in order to 
be moderately sure that I knowwhat I am talking about. I must 
confess that I know as little what "spirit” may be in itself as I 
know what "life” is. I know "life" only in the form of a living 
body; what it might be in and for itself, in an abstract state, 
other than a mere word, I cannot even darkly guess. Thus in- 
stead of “life” I must first speak of the living body, and instead 
of "spirit” of psychic factors. This does not mean that I rvant 
to evade the question as originally put in order to indulge in 
320 
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psyche merely as an arrangement o£ life processes taking place 
in the body 

607 So far as our experience permits of any inferences at all 
about the nature of the psyche, it shows the psychic process as a 
phenomenon dependent on the nervous system We know with 
tolerable certainty that disturbance of certain portions of the 
brain brings about corresponding psychic defects The spinal 
cord and the brain consist essentially of interconnections be 
tween the sensory and motor tracts, the so-called reflex arcs 
What IS meant by this I can best shoiv by means of an example 
Suppose one touches a hot object with the finger at once the 
nerve endings are stimulated by the heat Tins stimulus alters 
the condition of the whole path of conduction up the spinal 
cord and thence to the brain In the spinal cord, the ganglion 
cells taking up the heat stimulus pass on the change of condi 
tion to the neighbouring motor ganglion cells, which in their 
turn send out a stimulus to the arm muscles, thereby causing a 
sudden contraction of the muscles and a withdrawal of the hand 
All this occurs with such rapidity that the conscious perception 
of pam often comes w hen the hand has already been v/ithdrawn 
The reaction w automatic and is not registered consciously till 
afterwards But what happens in the spinal cord is transmitted 
to the perceiving ego in Ae form of a record, or image, which 
one can furnish with names and concepts On the basis of such 
a reflex arc, that is a stimulus moving from without inward, 
followed by an impulse from within outward, one can form some 
idea of the processes that he beneath the mind 

Let us now take a less simple example We hear an indistinct 
sound the initial effect of v\hich is no more than a stimulus to 
listen in order to find out what it means In this case the auditory 
stimulus releases a whole senes of images which associate them 
selvK with the stimulus They will be partly acoustic images, 
jwrily visual images, and partly images of feeling Here I use 
the word image simply in the sense of a representation A 
psychic entity can be a conscious content, that is, it can be repre 
sente only if it has the quality of an image and is thus repre 
sen a e 1 therefore call al k.consc ious contents imag es, since 
they are reflections of processes in the brain 

The senes of images excited by the auditory stimulus is now 
su en y joined by a remembered acoustic image associated witli 
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a visual image the rattle of a rattlesnake Tins is 
followed by an alarm signal to all the body muscles e r 
arc IS complete but in this case it differs from the 
m that a cerebral process a series of mental images 
Itself betiveen the sensory stimulus and the motor impu 
sudden tension o£ the body now reacU on the heart and b 
\ essels and releases processes that are mentally recor e , 

»'• In this way we can form an idea of the nature 
It consists of reflected images of simple processes ' 
and of reproductions of these images in an almost in 
These images have the quality of imnsciousness 
consciousness is a riddle whose solution o 
possible to say however that anything psyc ' ^ jjjgevo 

quality of ccnsconsness tf tt comes mto , 

If tlrere is no such association it remains line ^ 

fulness shows liow often and how easily consciousness 

neetton with the ego We could upon which the 

to the beam of a searchlight Only tho J obicct that 

cone of l.ght falls enter the fteld °Tmerely 

happens to he tn the darkness has >;« «»sed to , 

not seen So what is unconscious to I 

state winch is probably no d.lferent from what 

eii’'’'&sness can therefore he 

canon mth the ego "“'oppeTrance of un.ty n « 

wejnean by_ihe_eso? ^or aU ^pp ,nng« 

viously a highly n ^^ns that transmit stimuli both 

recorded from the sens and furihcmiore of an immense 

from within and from processes All these multifarious 

accumulation of images of them to- 

compeuents need a f "f '“/^Sy^ogutretl as a properj 

gethcr and this ssc li .i pccfore seems to be the necess. ry 

Lnsetonsness conscion.n« » 

precondition for the eg _„,r,diction may perhaps be r 

frSlhtSThle Tins “TareHecnonnotof oneb^f 

solved by regardmgtlw eg ,ntcrplay-in fact f 

very man) processes make up cccKronscioiisncss 

piS^esses’and con-"“ ^ 0..) lSa“»' ■"'"■a" T.l c 

diversity docs grav.tanonal force dm. mg 

consciousness ac 
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^a^olls parts together, totv*ards ivhat might be called a virtual 
centre For this reason I do not speak simply of the ego, but of 
an ego-complex, on the proven assumption that the ^o, having 
a Ifiictuating composition is diangcablc and therefore cannot 
be simply the ego (Unfortunately, I cannot discuss here the 
classic ego-changes that are found m mental illnesses and in 
dreams) 

This viev\ of the ego as a composite of psychic elements 
logically bnngs us to the question Is the ego the central image 
and thus the exclusive representative of the total human being? 
Are all the contents and functions related to it and docs it ex 
press them alP 

6*3 We must ansiser this question in the negative The eg o is a 
complex that does not comprise the. total human benig, it has 
forgotten infinitely more than it knows It has heard and seen 
an infinite amount of which it has never become conscious 
There are thoughts that spring up beyond the range of con 
sciousness, fully formed and complete, and it knovss nothing of 
them The ego has scarcely even the vaguest notion of the in 
credibly important regulative function of the sympathetic nerv 
ous system in relation to the internal bodily processes Wiat the 
ego comprehends is perhaps the smallest part of v\hat a complete 
consciousness vsould have to comprehend- 
6*4 The ego can therefore be only a fragmentary complex Is it 
perhaps that peculiar complex whose inner cohesion amounts to 
consciousness’ But is not every cohesion of psychic pans con 
saousness? It is not altogether clear why the cohesion of a certain 
pan of the sense functions and a certain pan of our memory 
matenal should be consaousness, v>hile the cohesion of other 
pans of the psyche should not. The complec of seeing hearing, 
etc has a strong and v\ell-OTganized inner unity There is no 
reason to suppose that this unity could not be a consaousness 
as well As Ae case of the deaf and blind Helen Keller shows, 
the sense of touch and the bodily sensations are suffiaent to 
mal^ consaousness possible, at any rate a consaousness limited 
to ese senses I therefore think of ego-consaousness as a syn 
thesu of the various sense-ainsaousnesses in which the inde 
pendence of each separate oinsaousness is submerged m the 
unity of the o\ emilmg ego 

5 Smee egCMXjnsciousness docs not embrace all psychic activi 
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ties and phenomena, that is since they are not all r«orded tliere 
as images the question naturally arises whether there " 
be a cohesion of all psychic activities similar to that of ^ 
consciousness This might be conceited as a ugie 
consciousness in which the ego would be seen 
content just as the act of seeing is an object of my 
and. like It. would be fused with other activities 
not conscious Our ego-consciousness might ^ ^ j 

witlun a more complete consciousness like a smaller arcie 

. "■‘’i'st^lXac.vu.esofsee.ng heanng -.e oC 

themselves which when related to tlie ego p . can 

ness of the activity m question , ^jj acmitics 

be understood as an image or re psychic activities 

comprehended by It Wevvouldcxji y^ould be 

would produce images ^puld not be called 

their essential nature without J psychic activities 

psychic It IS difficult to see why j,,.,pg images as iliose 
should not have Uie same ® ^ jmec man appears 

that are represented m consaot , would follow that 
to be a living unity m himself ,n one total 

the images of all his , [ Inown to him would be 

image of the whole man which it known 

regarded as an ego nrcumcnt against such an 

.7 I could advance no '^drcamsolonij'nit''"' 

as,nmpt.on bnt.tnonldremam^f'^, even d .he posn 
not needed a. an needed to explain certnm 

b.I.ty of a Ingher a mete hjpo.hea.. since n 

psychic facts it nould still existence of 

nonid far exceed the P”" hnow 1 . is al.«)s poni h e 

a consciousness other than th .“on 

that nhat lies in the darU« K> .peculation 

totally different from anything 

could imagine „,.„i,on m the course of my ''‘f" 

We’niUpnt Tande 


u should be truest sense, an 

It IS a senes of imaS" ^ structure that u uu b 


It IS a senes of ^ structure 
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full of meaning and purpose; it is a “picturing” of vital activi* 
ties. And just as the material of the body that is ready for life 
has need of the psyche in order to be capable of life, so the 
psyche presupposes the living body in order that its images may 
live. 

6»9 Mind and body are presumably a pair of opposites and, as 
such, the expression of a single entity whose essential nature is 
not knowable either from its outward, material manifestation or 
from inner, direct perception. According to an ancient belief, 
man arose from the coming together of a soul and a body. It 
^vould probably be more correct to speak of an unknoivable 
living being, concerning the ultimate nature of which nothing 
can be said except that it vaguely expresses the quintessence of 
“life.” This living being appears outwardly as the material body, 
but inwardly as a series of images of the vital activities taking 
place within it. They are two sides of the same coin, and we 
cannot rid ounelves of the doubt that perhaps this whole separa- 
tion of mind and body may finally prove to be merely a device 
of reason for tlie purpose of conscious discrimination— an intel- 
lectually necessary separation of one and the same fact into two 
aspects, to which we then illegitimately attribute an independent 
existence. 

62® ^ Science has never been able to grasp the riddle of life either 
in organic matter or in the mysterious trains of mental imagery; 
consequently we are still in search of the ‘‘living being” ■whose 
existence w’e must postulate somewhere beyond experience. 
Anyone who knows the abysses of physiology wdll become dizzy 
at the thought of them, just as anyone who knows the psyche 
will be staggered by the thought that this amazing mirror-thing 
should ever attain anything approaching “knowledge.” 

From this point of view one might easily abandon all hope 
of discovering anything fundamental about that elusive thing 
called spirit.” One thing alone seems clear: just as the “living 
being” is the quint«sence of life in the body, so “spirit” is the 
quintessence of tlie life of the mind; indeed, Uie concept “spirit” 
is often used interchangeably with the concept "mind.” Viewed 
thus, ^spirit ^ exists in Uie same transliminal realm as "living 
being, that is, in the same misty state of indistinguishableness. 
And the doubt as to whether mind and body may not ultimately 
prove to be die same thing also applies to tlie apparent contrast 
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between spirit and living being They too are probably the 
same thing 

‘ But are these quintessential concepts necessary at alP Could 
we not rest content wth the already sulBciently mysterious con 
trast between mmd and body? From the scientific standpoint 
we would have to stop here But there is another standpoint 
satisfying to our intellectual conscience which not only allows 
but even forces us to go forward and overleap that seeming y 
impassable boundary Tins is the psychological 

3 So far I have based my reneciions on the realistic standpoint 
of scientific thinking w uhout ever questioning the foundation 
on which I stood But in order to explain briefly what I m 
by the psychological standpoint I must show that , 
can be cit on the exclus.ve vahd.ty o£ the real, sue sandpo « 
Let us take as an example what a naise mmd wou 
be the realett th.ng of all namely matter We “"J 

llie dimmest theoretical guesses about the .j -j-l,; 

these guesses are nothing but images c,c arc 

3va\cmo\ements or solar emanations m 

translated by my perception into light It ^ j that 
store of , mages lhat gives the uorld cnee 
supremely real and rational certainty ' , * , nrucuiro 

IS in Its most simple form an exceedingly P ,bat 

of mental images Thus there is '"““7'uselt Eierylh'"^ n 
IS directly experienced except the mm , jUreomed 

mediated through the mind translalc ^ of 

turned even falsified by It "'e are so emcloj^^^^l^^ „ 
changing and endlessly shifting ‘J! ,s ibiofuicl) mie- 

claim With a well knowTi sceptic Not . ^ jfccpti'C 

and even that is not quite true So sciences m order to 

fog about us that sve had natutf o* thmi^ 

catch at least a glimmer of thcso-call , , 

To a naive minded person of . !* .i-K e mto the mmd 

"ill not seem m the least foggy But le ’ . ^orld with that of 
of a primitive and compare Ins picture ihe profoun 

cuilized man He will then have an o 
t"iltghi m which we still b'C immediatf J 

What u e know of the world and uhai « (mm 

aware of an oursehes are the rclatne rt ' ' ^ 

temote obscure sources I do not co 
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either of the realistic standpoint, the esse in re, or of the idealistic 
standpoint, the esse in intellectu solo, I ivould onl) like to unite 
these extreme opposites by an esse in antma, whicli is the psy 
chological standpoint ^Ve live immediately only in the world of 
images 

If we take this standpoint seriously, peculiar results follow 
We find that the validity of psychic facts cannot be subjected 
either to epistemological criticism or to scientific \enfication 
"We can only put the question Is a consaous content present or 
not? If It IS present, then it is %'alid in itselE Science can only be 
invoked when the content claims to be an assertion about some 
thing that can be met with in the external w orld, w e can appeal 
to epistemological criticism only when an unknowable thing is 
posited as knoivable Let us take an example familiar to e\ery 
one Science has never discoicred any God ' epistemological 
criticism proves the impossibility of knownng God but the 
psyche comes forward with the assertion of the experience of 
God God IS a psychic fact of immediate experience, othensnse 
there would never have been any talk of God The fact is ^alId 
in Itself, requinng no non psychological proof and inaccessible 
to any form of non psychological cnticism It can be the most 
immediate and hence the most real of experiences, which can 
^ neither ridiculed nor disproved Only people with a poorly 
developed sense of fact, or v>ho are obstinately supentitious, 
could deny this truth So long as the expenence of God does not 
claim universal validity or assert the absolute existence of God, 
criticism IS impossible, for an irrational fact, such as, for in 
sunce, the existence of elephants, cannot be criticized Never 

e ess, the expenence of God has general validity inasmuch as 
almost everyone knows approximately what is meant by the 
term expenence of God’ As a fact occumng with relative 
trequcncy it must be recognized by a scientific psychology Nor 
an we simply turn our backs on what is decned as superstition 

Tien a person asserts that he has seen ghosts or that he is 
bewitched and it means more to him tlian just talk then again 
we are dealing with a fact of expenence and one so general that 
everyone knows what is meant by ghost or by being be 
wniclied We can therefore be sure that even in tliese cases we 
are confronted vsiUi a definite complex of psydiic facts v\hich, 
as sucli, are just as real as the light I see I do not know how 
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I could prove the existence o£ the ghost of a dead person in 
empirical reality, nor can 1 imagine the logical 'vl' "*7 

I could deduce with certainty the continuance of life “ ‘‘““j 
but none the less, I have to recl-on with the tact *at al 
times and in all places the psyche has 

ghosts I have to take this into consideration “ 

fact that many people flatly deny this 

After this more general discussion I would now hke to c^e 
back to the concept of spirit, which we ^P 

from our former realistic standpoint Spirit ^od denm« 
an obiect of psychic experience winch cannot be p 

m the external world a^d cannot be understood ratio 

IS Its meaning if we use the word spin i _ 

history throws a surprising light on the 
fact underlying it ,n Anglo Saxon gml, meant 

In Old High German ^ body According 

a supernatural being in conlnidist „ 

to Kluge, the f'-ndame„.al meaning^J^Uie « 
certain though there ^ gaisyan, to be beside 

Norse getsa, to rage . with the G 6^ / ^ p 355 ,on . 

oneself , with the S''‘« '^™='^jf*„„enions are substantiated 
and svith the English J'f'n ,o be seized with rage 

by other figures of speecli Fo p he ,s 

means that something , sometlnng has got into him, 

ridden by the dcMl he is p also m poetic language. 

etc Atthepre-ps)chological sug . emotions and alTccu 

which owes Its power to m ''■“'J™be m love is to be slinck 
are often personified as daemom lo j,^„ed 

by Cupids arrow, or wilhmge weareob- 

and so on ourselves hut are possessed y 

viously no longer identicaMvun 

daemon or spirit 
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somewhere below consciousness. But as modem spiritualism 
shows, it needs very little to bring that bit of primitive mentality 
to the surface. If the etymological derivation (^vhich in itself is 
quite plausible) holds good, then “spirit” in this sense would be 
the image of a personified affect. For instance, when a person 
lets himself be carried atvay by imprudent talk, we say his tongue 
has run away with him, which is equivalent to saying that his 
talk has become an independent being that has snatched him up 
and run off with him. Ps)chologicaIly we would say: every affect 
tends to become an autonomous complex, to break away from 
the hierarchy of consciousness and, if possible, to drag the ego 
after it. No wonder, then, that the primitive mind sees in tliis 
the activity of a strange invisible being, a spirit. Spirit in this 
case is the reflection of an autonomous affect, which is ivhy the 
ancients, very appropriately, called the spirits imagines, ‘images'. 

9 Let us now turn to other usages of the concept "spirit.” The 
phrase ' he acts in the spirit of his dead father” still has a double 
meaning, for here the word “spirit” refers as much to the spirit 
of the dead as to an attitude of mind. Other idioms are "doing 
something in a new spirit” or “a new' spirit is grotcing up,” 
meaning a renewal of mental attitude. The basic idea is again 
Uiat of poaession by a spirit, which has become, say, the “guid- 
ing spirit of a group. A more sombre note is struck when we 
say: “An evil spirit reigns in that family." 

^ dealing not with personifications of affects but 

ivilh visualizations of a whole frame of mind or— to put it psy- 
chologically— an attitude. A bad attitude expressed as an evil 
spint therefore has, if naively conceived, nearly the same ps)'- 
mological function as a personified affect. This may be surpris- 
ing to many people, since “attitude” is ordinarily understood as 
pkmg an attitude to^\’ards something, an ego-activity in short, 
imp ying purposefulness. Howe\'er, an attitude or frame of 
mind IS by no means always a product of volition; more often it 
ow_es Its peculiarity to mental contagion, i.e., to example and the 
influence of environment. It b a well-knowm fact that there are 
people whose bad attitude poisons the atmosphere; their bad 
ejamp e is contagious, they make others ners’ous by their in- 
lolerableness At school a single mischief-maker can spoil the 
^nt of a whole cl^; and conversely, the joyous, innocent dis- 
position of a child can brighten and irradiate the othenvbe 
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dreary atmosphere of a family whicli is naturally only possible 
when the attitude of each individual in it is bettered by the 
good example An attitude can also take effect c\cn against the 
conscious will- bad company spoils good manners Uiis is 
particularly evident m mass suggestion 

The attitude or disposition then 3 t Sn 

sciousness from outside or from inside like an ^ ° 

therefore be expressed by the same figures of speech An attitude 
seems at first glance to be something very mudi ““ 

nord which as a rule stands ' maxim nor an ideal but 

quintessence of an attitude is " 

a personality who IS res ered and 

Sj! Educators make use of these ims and ideals and 

suggest suitable cgeetive ihrougliout life as 

some of them may indeed possession of a person 

permanent guiding pnnctples y sision of the 

r.ke sptnts on a more , Andres who permn. 

Master the shepherd > ^ Xonmemes them in a synibohcal 

fies the guiding principles and concren 

figure e sDjnt that goes far beyon 

Ca, Here are “PP™'^ a co^'P' l and P'^bs "t as 

the animistic frame of iclerenc F individual cllort 

a rule the result of much -='P«‘" a few preS"”"' 

summing up of ni. The fmt shall be last 

words If you subject the C^' all the 

to a thorough analjais quintessence of life s wis 

that have been distilled and mcliot ness of die 

you cannot but marvel .innressive saymg "hich 

experience behind it It >s ^ power and perhaps re 
upon the receptive """l-V’* ^“np or ideals ihai “P 

possessionofilforeverTlmse^J^P^^ 

richest “Pf"'"" , ' ,1,0 best sense of the \ e 

what we call spmt absolute mastery we speax 

pnneiple of tins kind attains am 
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life lived under its guidance as ruled by the spirit,” or as a 
“spiritual life ’ The more absolute and compelling the ruling 
idea, the more it has the nature of an autonomous complex that 
confronts the ego-consciousncss as an unshakable fact 

®34 We must not forget, however, that such maxims and ideals, 
even the best of them, are not magic spells i\hose power is abso 
lute, but that they gam mastery only under certain conditions, 
when there is something in us that responds to tliem, an affect 
that IS ready to seize hold of the proffered form Only under the 
stress of emotion can the idea, or whatever the ruling principle 
may be, become an autonomous complex, without tins tlie idea 
remains a concept subservient to the arbitrary opinions of the 
conscious mind a mere intellectual counter with no compelling 
power behind it An idea that is nothing but an intellectual 
counter can have no influence on life, because in this slate it is 
little more than an empty word Conversely, once the idea 
attains the status of an autonomous complex, it works on tlie 
individual through his emotions 

®33 One should not think of these autonomous attitudes as 
coming about through conscious volition and conscious choice 
When i say that the help of emotion is needed, I could just as 
well have said that besides the conscious vmH there must be an 
unconscious readiness to bring about an autonomous attitude 
You cannot, so to speak, wtU to be spiritual Those principles 
we can select and strive for always remain within the sphere of 
our judgment and under our conscious control hence they can 
never turn into something that dominates the conscious will 
it is tar more a matter of fate what principle will rule our atti 


, question will certainly be asked whether for some peo- 
ple their o^vn free will may not be the ruling principle, so that 
every attuu e is intentionally chosen by themselves I do not 
anyone reaches or has ever reached this godlike 
w!’ .u "'^"y strive after this ideal 

bemuse they are possessed by the heroic idea of absolute free- 

"'""I dependent, all are in 

some way limited, since none are gods 

conscious mind does not express the 

h. only a part In 

the introductory section of my lecture I mentioned the possi 
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bility lint our ego consciousness is not the only sort of con 
sciousness m our system but might perhaps be subordinate to a 
wider consciousness just as simpler complexes are subordinate 
to the ego complex 

638 I would not know how we could escr prove that a conscious- 
ness higher or w tder than the ego^:onscrousne« «ists m us but 
if It does exist the cgo<onsciousness must find it acutely dis 

turbing A simple example will make clear what I mean Letm 

longme tint our optical tystcm I, ad a comcomners o m om 
and uas therefore a hind of personality which 
eye personality This eye personality has et us say dis 
cosered a beaut1f.1l vie,, and is lost in 
of a sudden the auditory system hears the horn of 
Tins perception remains unconscious to die °P““' 

From the ego there now follows again in a '“V “ 

the optical system an order to the muscles to m 
another position in space Through this movement the objecu 
suddenly tahen away from the i 2“ 

could thinh they would naturally come to the ' 

the light world ,ras subject .0 all sorts 
630 Something of the sort ^ ^I suLsted before 

consciousness exists “ t|,Ere m fact obscure 

would be an image of control and no 

disturbances of this hind which "O'*’'' 
purpose deflect? And is jpurce of such disturb 

tangible dial might conceivab y „„ without more 

anecs? To the firs, question we can answer^ 

ado In nonnal people not to disturbances from 

observe the most obvious '""'S , hange a headache comes 

another sphere („Ld we are about to mtro- 

upon us unawares die L ^jues us for a whole day 

duce vanishes into thin air a P ,nex 

we want to do [„nret what we least wanted tc 


to do something bm the Mcr^^^^ mnted to 

phcablc ivay 5, snatched 

forget we resign ourselvw b PP ^ slumber is disturbed by 

aivay from us or we sleep nesting on our nose are 

fantastic annoying dr^ms sp where As to 

searched for the new ourselves confronted with 

the psychology of ^stances Amazing pathologica 

the most paradoxical disturna 
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s)mploms de\elop yet no organ is diseased 'Without the least 
organic disorder the patient’s temperature may shoot up to o\er 
105° F, or there may be suflocating states of anxiety iviihout 
any real foundation, obscssixc ideas %\hosc senselessness is ap- 
parent e\cn to the patient, skin rashes that come and go regard 
less of all reason and all therapy For each case an explanation 
can naturally be found cither good or bad though it entirely 
fails to explain the next case Yet tliere can be no doubt about 
the existence of the disturbances 

640 Coming noiv to the second question the source of the dis 
turbances We knoi\ that medical psychology has put fons’ard 
the concept of the unconscious, and has demonstrated tint these 
disturbances depend on unconscious processes It is as though 
the eye personality had discovered that there must be innsiblc 
determining factors as well as visible ones If the facts do not 
deceive us the unconscious processes are far from being unm 
telligcnt The clnracter of automatism and mcclnnism is lacking 
to them even to a sinking degree They arc not m the least 
inferior to the conscious processes m subtlety, on the contrary, 
they often far surpass our conscious insights 
®4» Our imaginary ‘ eye penonality might doubt that the sud 
den disturbances of its light world came from another conscious- 
n«s ^milarly, we can be sceptical about a wider consciousness, 
though with no more ground for scepticism than tlie eye per 
sonahty would have But as we cannot attain to such a state of 
vvider consciousness or understand it we would do well to call 
that dark region, from our point of view, the unconscious,” 
without jumping to the conclusion that it is necessanlv uncon 
scious of itself 

^ w ^ returned at this point in the discussion to my previous 
hypothesis of a higher consciousness because the problem we 
are concerned with here, namely the life ruling power of the 
spirit IS connected with processes outside ego-consciousness A 
ittle further back I mentioned in passing that an idea which 
lacks emotional force can never become a life ruling factor I 
also said it w-as a matter of fate what kind of atUtude or spirit 
would develop in order to emphasize that the conscious mind 
IS not m a position to create an autonomous complex at will It 
is not autonomous unless it comes upon us forcibly, and visibly 
proves its superiority to the consaous will It, too IS one of 
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those disturbances tliat arise out of the dark 

said eariier that an idea must evoke a response from the e 

tions, I meant an unconscious readiness which, 

affective nature, springs from deeper levels that 

accessible to consciousness. Thus, our conscious reason ran 

never destroy the roots of nervous s^ptoms; *is emouon 

processes are needed, svhich even have the P“ “ 

the sympathetic nervous system. We could ^ 

when the wider consciousness sees fit, a compelling P 

before thregoeonsciousness as an 

Anyone who is conscious of his 3“^ generally con- 

svhat indisputable authority Krulra h s hfe. B^ 
sciousness is too preocciip.rf svuh the atuinmen 
beckoning goal to consider the nature of the spirit 
mines its coune, , t ti,,. nhenomenon of 

,s From the psychologicat altars m anT„,ention 

spirit, like every 'jeTsln a par with, the 

of the unconscious superior * ’ , iastice to the essence of 

intentions of the ego. If sve are “ ^ "( ^ ..higher” 
the thing we call spir ., '«' '^"il^Urte^use the%on- 
consciousness rather than of tl . connect it with the 

cent of spirit is such that we are bound to connect 

• 1^- -c ..vSmvirv nver the eeo-c< 


£ spirit is such that we . ^ess. The superiority 

idea of superiority over the '8“^ ^ conscious re- 

of the spirit is not j „„ality, as is evident from 

nectlon,bu.elingstoitasan^entmM“>l ^ 

the records of all spirit manifests it- 

Nietzsche’s Zarathustra. J -rjj visionary clarity; m 


le-s ZarMvstra. Psy*omgirany_. ^ 

self as a personal being. Person of the Trinity. 

Christian dogma it is actually ^ maxim or an 

These facts show that 'P'"' ' w ,|ia, L its strongest and most 
idea that can be a peculiar life of its own 

immediate manlfcstanons “ P / ga long as the spirit can 
which is felt as an -ndependent ^ J' principle or a clear 
be named and formulated as -""‘/iaaependent being. Bii 
idea, it will certainly not be ^ , i„jcrulable, when its 

when the idea or Jr’S in aim and ye. enforce 

intentions are obscure m j, (ei, as an independent 

,u,m,elves. then the spirit B n^a«ly , i„scn.table. 


intentions are oujk-s**- „«-«saTilv felt as an inui-t-- 

Ae conrapts of 


superior nature ran no 
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human reason. Our powers of expression then have recourse to 
other means; they create a symbol. 

644 By a symbol I do not mean an allegory or a sign, but an 
image that describes in the best possible way the dimly discerned 
nature of the spirit. A symbol does not define or explain; it 


645 


points beyond itself to a meaning that is darkly divined yet still 
beyond our grasp, and cannot be adequately expressed in the 
familiar words of our language. Spirit that can be translated into 
a definite concept is a psychic complex lying within the orbit of 
our ego-consciousness. It will not bring forth anything, nor 
will it achieve anything more than sve have put into it. But spirit 
that demands a symbol for its expression is a psychic complex 
that contains the seeds of incalculable possibilities. The most 
obvious and best example of this is the effectiveness of the 
Christian symbols, whose power changed the face of history. If 
one looks without prejudice at the way the spirit of early 
Christianity worked on the mind of the average man of die sec- 
ond century, one can only be amazed. But then, no spirit was 
ever as creative as this. No wonder it ivas felt to be of godlike 
superiority. 


It IS this clear feeling of superiority that gives the phenome- 
non of the spirit its revelatory character and absolute authority 
for what we might perhaps 
call ^ higher" consciousness is not always higher from the point 
of view of our conscious values and often contrasts violently 
with our accepted ideals. One should, strictly speaking, describe 
this hypothetical consciousness simply as a "wider" one, so as 
not to arouse the prejudice that it is necessarily higher in the 
intellectual or moral sense. There are many spirits, both light 
and dark. We should, therefore, be prepared to accept the view 
t lat spirit is not absolute, but something relative that needs 
completing and perfecting through life. There are all too many 
ases of men so possessed by a spirit that the man does not live 
ny more but only the spirit, and in a way that does not bring 
him a richer and fuller life but only cripples him. I am far from 
imp ying t at the death of a Christian martyr was a meaningless 
and purposeless act of destruction-on the contrary, such a death 
can a so mean a fuller life than any other— rather, I refer to the 
spirit of cenam sects which wholly deny life. Naturally the strict 
Montanist view was in accord svith the highest moral demands 
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of the ase, hot it destroyed life all the same. What is to become 
of the spirit when it has extemtinated man? I believe, therefore 
tliat a spirit which accords with our highest t^ls wiU find t 
limits set hy life. It is certainly necesjtry for life, 
ego-life, as we well know, is a most inadequate and unsanstac ry 
tWng. inly a life lived in a certain spirit is worth living, is a 
remarkable fact that a life lived entirely from 
only for the person himself but for all an 

life requires more than just an ego, ' j[,is alone 

independent, overruling compta. for i seems hat thisjto^. 
is capable of giving vital expression to those psyc p 
ties that lie beyond the reach '■f.‘^6°-““c.ousness.^ 
iS But, just as there is a passion that st orifice all 

stricted life, so there is a pa^ion This 

life to the spirit because of 'VJ ,1, ,i,at senselessly 

passion turns the spirit into a malignant grow 

destroys human life. , . iji, Spirit that 

,7 Life is a touchstone for •'« ° j ^ iuelf, is 

drags a man away from fife, seekmg ?„oe he can 

a false spirit-though the ,|,is spirit or not. 

choose whether he will give P sessiiies between which 

48 Life and spirit a« two powm or necessi.^^^^ 

man is placed. Spirit gives j“ir esJential to spirit, 

bilitv of its greatest development. But me 
since its truth is nothing if « cannot 1 . 
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(it was universally believed in the Middle Ages as well as in 
the GrecO'Roman world that the soul is a substance. Indeed* 
mankind as a whole has held this belief from its earliest begin- 
nings, and it was left for the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to develop a “psychology without the soul.” Under the 
influence of scientific materialism, everything that could not be 
seen with the eyes or touched with the hands was held in doubt; 
such^ things were even laughed at because of their supposed 
affinity with metaphysics. Nothing was considered "scientific” 
or admitted to be true unless it could be perceived by the senses 
or traced back to physical cause^This radical change of view 
did not begin with philosophical materialism, for the way was 
being prepared long before. When the spiritual catastrophe of 
the Reformation put an end to the Gothic Age, with its impet- 
uous yearning for the heights, its geographical confinement, and 
Its restricted view of the world, the vertical outlook of the 
European mind was henceforth cut across by the horizontal 

1 [Pint published as ‘ Die Entschleierung der Seele," Europatsche Revue (Berlin). 
VII : 2/7 {July 1931), which version was translated by W S Dell and Cary F 
Bayna as ‘'The Basic Postulates of Analytical Psychology." Modern Man i« 
Scorch 0/ a Soul (London and New York, 1953) The original version was repub 
hshed. with slight revuions and (he ude ‘Das Grundproblcm der gegenwartigen 
Psychologic," in If'ir/t/ic/iAeit der Seele (Psychologische Abhandlungen, IV, Zunch, 
> 934 ) The present sersion is a slight revision of the Dell/Baynes trans —Editors J 
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outlook of modern times. Consdousness censed to pov tipirard, 
and grew instead in breadth of vietv, geographically as well M 
philosophically. ThU was the age of the great voyages, oE the 
widening of man’s mental horizon by empirical discoteries. 
(Belief in the substantiality of things spiritual yie ded more and 
Snore to the obtrusive conviction that niaterial 
have substance, till at last, after nearly four hundred yraK t e 
leading European thinkers and investigators came >» 
mind as wholly dependent on matter and material “ “ v 
We are certainly not justified in saying that " 

natural science has brought about this complete veil! lacc. 

(There were always a fair number of fUl^^ftoTccept 

scientists who had enough insight and depth 
this irrational reversal of standpoint only 
even resisted it, but they had no s^iirender 

against the wave of unreasoning, no y suppose 

to the all-importance of the ^ brought about 

that so radical a change in , .jjonine can prove or 

by reasoned reflection, for no cha Bmh these con 

disprove the existence of either tor himself, 

cepts, as every intelligent P''!“" “ L „„ unknown and unex- 
are mere symbols ,ulated o°r denied according to 

plored, and this something “.P.“ “ spirit of the age 

the temperament of the indivi speculative intellect 

dictates There is nothing “> rWochemical phe- 

from treating the mind as P or on the 

nomenon and at bottom a unpredictable behaviour of 

other hand from '■‘^^'‘>'"8 ,bem^ 

demons as the sign of v”™'” ‘ j ^ n„nd was supplanted m 
65. frhe fact that a „Xsics of matter is, mtellec- 

the nineteenth century by = "^rL the psychological point 
tually considered, a mere mck, >>« ^ outlook, fllhet 

of view it is an unexamplrf '""'“"“^.^I’oTractnes,. empirical 
worldlmess h_ converted „t man’s ii-.tivations. to 

bSSSdSies are set to ^’^J^'^oXassignment of ’’meaning. 

his aims and purposes, and event ^jpome the 

The whole invisible inner ' unless founded on . 

visible outer world, and appears to the simple mmdy 

somlled fact. At kast, “ f;V^nal change of opinion 

651 It is futile, indeed, to treat ™ 
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as a question of philosophy. Wc had better not try to do so, for 
if we maintain that mental and psychic phenomena arise from 
the activity of the glands we can be sure of the respect and 
applause of our contemporaries, whereas if we attempted to 
explain the break up of atoms in the sun as an emanation of 
the creative Weltgeist we should be looked upon as intellectual 
cranks. And yet both views are equally logical, equally meta- 
physical, equally arbitrary and equally symbolic. From the 
standpoint of epistemology it Is just as admissible to derive ani- 
mals from the human species as man from the animal species. 
But we know how ill Dacqu^ ® fared in his academic career be- 
rause of his sin against the spirit of the age, which will not let 
itself be trifled with. It is a religion or, better, a creed which has 
absolutely no connection with reason, but whose significance 
lies in the unpleasant fact that it is taken as the absolute measure 
of all truth and is supposed always to have common sense on its 
side. 

\The spirit of the age cannot be fitted into the categories of 
human reason. It is more a bias, an emotional tendency that 
works upon weaker minds, through the unconscious, with an 
ov^vhelmmg force of suggestion that carries them along with 
It. To think othenrise than as our contemporaries think is some- 
how illegitimate and disturbing; it is even indecent, morbid or 
blas^emous, and therefore socially dangerous for the individ- 
ual. He IS stupidly swimming against the social current. Just as 
ormer y the assumption was unquestionable that everything 
that^ exists originates in the creative will of a God who is a 
spirit, so the nineteenth century discovered the equally unques- 
tionable truth that cvety*ing arises from material causes. Today 
the psyche does not huild itself a body, but on the contrary 
niatter, y chemical action, produces the psyche. This reversal 
of outlook svould be ludicrous if it svere not one of the un- 
questioncd verities of the spirit of the age. It is the popular way 
of thinking, and therefore it is decent, reasonable, scientific, 
an norma. must be thought of as an epiphenomenon of 

conclusion is reached even if we say not 
^ min ut psyche, and instead of “matter” speak of “brain,” 

hormones, ‘instincts,** and “drives.** To allow the soul or 

[Edgar Dacqui (^78-1^5) was a geologist who risked (and lost) hu rqjuution 
by resets, ng the Darwinian theory ot origin of species -EonoL] 
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psyche a substantiality oE its otvn is repugnant to the spirit oE 
theage for that would be heresy 
! nVe have now discovered that it svas an intellectually unjus 
tifi^d presumption on our forefathers part to assume that man 
has a soul that that soul has substance » ,, 

therefore immortal that there is a power ' .. 

which builds up the body sustains its life ea 
enables the soul to l.ve .ndependently of the tody ttat tl eee 
nre tneorporet,! sp.nts ,«th tvh.ch the soul 
beyond our empirical present there is a spir . ivhose 
tvlnch the soul receives knowledp of 
origins cannot be discovered in this visi ^ot 

who are not above tlie general Icve o fantastic to 

yet dtscotered that it ts just as “s and^f 

assumethatmatterproducesmmd tha tapes? ^ 

beings Uiat from the , L pure ifeason should 

as What or who indeed ^J^nth^ 

Creator God over again s‘"PF“‘* “V , ^ universal concept 
morphic features and taking *to Consciousness 

whose meamng everyone presumes h 

today has grown enormously not .n the tempo 

fortunately only m the s^t ^ sense of 

tal othenvise we of today only but had 

history If our consciousnas ,p„„nded of similar trans 

historical continuity we ^ ^tlosophy and this might 

formations of the gods m present philosophical 

dispose us to be more cr gp^ively prevented from mdu g 
sumptions We are howev« History font is 

mg m such reflections by ‘to f ,,,3, enables us on 

a mere arsenal of convenient , jjs ynew that This 

Lasion to say Why -rV ^w rh”p‘‘'‘ 

being SO we must ask ours . ^ joubt a psychic phenom 
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on physical grounds corresponds lo the horizontal development 
of consciousness in the last four centuries, and this honzontal 
perspective is a reaction against the exclusively vertical per 
spective of the Gothic Age It is an cthnopsychological phenome 
non, and as such cannot be treated in terms of individual 
consciousness Like primitives, tie are at first wholly unconscious 
of our actions, and onl) discover long afterwards why it was that 
w e acted in a certain way In the meantime, \\ e content ourselves 
with all sorts of rationalizations of our behaviour, all of them 
equally inadequate 

{[if w e were conscious of the spirit of the age, w e should know 
v\hy we are so inclined to account for everytliing on ph^’sical 
grounds we should know that it is because, up till now, too 
much was accounted for in terms of spirit Tins realization 
would at once make us cntical of our bias We v^ould saj most 
likely we are now making exactly the same mistake on the other 
side We delude ouneUes with the thought that we know much 
more about matter than about a ' metaphysical mind or spirit, 
and so we overestimate matenal causation and believe that it 
alone affords us a true explanation of life But matter is just as 
inscratable as mind As to the ultimate things vse can know 
nothing and only when we admit tins do we return to a state 
of equilibrium This is in no sense to deny the close connection 
of psychic happenings with the physiological structure of the 
rain, vvith the glands and the body in general We still remain 
deeply convinced of the fact that the contents of consciousness 
are to a arge extent determined by our sense perceptions 
c^noi I to recognize that unalterable characteristics of a 
p ^ v^ell as a psychic nature are unconsciously ingrained 

^ profoundly impressed by the power 

e insun^ vvhich can inhibit or reinforce or othenMse 
mooity even the most spiritual contents Indeed, we must admit 
ih^t zs to cause, purpose, and meaning the human psyche, wher 
tif ^ foremost a faithful reflection of 

mV'' ? , empmcal. and mundane And 

the ^ these admissions, we must ask oursehes i£ 

not after all a secondary manifestation— an epi 
dependent on the physical sub- 
T^rnTTint y practical reasonableness and vsorldly raindedness 
p p us o say yes to this question and it is only our doubts as 
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to the omnipotence of matter that might lead us to examine in 
a critical way this verdict of science upon the human psyche.^' 
(^he objection has already been raised that this view reduces 
psychic happenings to a kind of activity of the glands; thoughts 
are regarded as secretions of the brain, and thus we achieve a psy- 
chology without the psyche. From this standpoint, it must be 
confessed, the psyche does not exist in its own right; it is nothing 
in itself, but is the mere expression of processes in the physical 
substrate That these processes have the quality of consciousness 
is just an irreducible fact-were it othenvise, so the argument 
runs, we could not speak of psyche at all. there would be no 
consciousness, and so we should have nothing to say a out any 
thing. Consciousness, therefore, is taken as the sine qua non o 
psychic life, that is to say. as the psyche itself. And so it comes 
about that all modem “psychologies without the , . 

psychologies of consciousness, for which an iinconsaous p y 
life simply does not exist ' , , 

9 (tox Uiere is not one modem psychology-there 
them. This is curious enough when we ^member tliere 
only one science of mathematics, of geology, Amer- 

and so forth But there are so many psycho ogie 
ican university was able to publish a .luck vo -me under the 
title Psychologies of J 9 )o> I believe there f ^ ^ Py. 

chologics as philosophies, for there is also no s 5j|]osophy and 
but many, 1 mention this for the xcison i P 
psychology are linked by matters Psychology 

being by the interrelation of their subj m briefly 

takes the psyche for ns subject, and Pj" ° ^ J sp«ial branch 

-takes the sJorld Until recently psychology 
of philosophy, but now we are coming right, so 

Nietzsche foresaw-the rise of ° philosophy 

much so that it is even ihreatcnino t consists m this, 

mner resemblance between the tw iscip cannot be 

"that both are systems of opinion ° J, adequately compre 

iuHy experienced and therefore cann fields of study thus 

bended byTa purely empirical aPP”"^'* “ . options arc formed 

encourageTpeculation, with the r«u ♦ 1,-3, V volumes are 

in such variety and profusion Uiat many heaiy 

* [See Bibliography s v, 


•■MuTChUon "-EBnoMl 
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needed to contain them all Neither discipline can do without 
the other, and tlie one imanabiy fiimislies the^unspoken— and 
generally unconscious— assumptions of the other. 

G6o fThe modem belief in the primacy of physical explanations 
has led as already remarked, to a "psychology without the 
psyche, that is, to the view that the psyche is nothing but a 
product of biochemical processes As for a modem, scientific 
psychology which starts from the spirit as such, there simply is 
none No one today would venture to found a scientific psy- 
chology on the postulate of a psyche independent of the body 
The idea of spirit in and for itself, of a self-contained spiritual 
world system, which would be the necessary postulate for the 
existence of autonomous individual souls, is extremely unpopu 
lar with us, to say the least But here I must remark that, in i9i4« 
I attended at Bedford College, London, a joint session of the 
Aristotelian Society, the Mind Association, and the British Psy 
chological Society, at which a symposium w’as held on the 
question, ‘ Are individual minds contained in God or not’ ' 
Should anyone m England dispute the scientific standing of 
these societies he would not receive a very cordial hearing for 
their members include the cream of the British intelligentsia 
And perhaps I was the only person in the audience who listened 
with astonishment to arguments that had the nng of the thir 
teenth century This instance may serve to show that the idea of 
an autonomous spirit whose existence is taken for granted has 
not died out everywhere in Europe or become a mere fossil left 
over from tlie Middle Ages') 

(if wc keep this m mind, wc can perhaps summon up courage 
to consider possibihty jof_a psychology the psyche "— 
that is, a theory of the psyche imimatel^bared on the postulSte 
of an autonomous, spiritual principle We need not be alarmed 
at the unpopularity of such an undertaking for to postulate 
spirit IS no more fantastic than to postulate matter ’ Since 
we have literally no idea how the psychic can anse out of the 
physical, and yet cannot deny the reality of psychic events, we 
are free to frame our assumptions the other way about for once, 
and m suppose that the psyche arises from a spiritual principle 
which IS as inaccessible to our understanding as matter It wdl 
certainly not be a modern psychology, for to be modem is to 
eny such a possibility For better or worse therefore, we must 
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turn back to the teachings o£ our forefathers, for it was they who 
made such assumptions.) 

C62 •"The SiTcient view held that the soul was essennally the life 
of the body, the life breath, or a kind of life force which aMuraed 
spatial and corporeal form at the moment of concepuon. or 
during pregnancy, or at birth, and left the dying body again 
after fhe fiLl breath. The soul in itself was a being svithtrat 
extension, and because it existed before taking corporeal form 
and aftenvards as well, it was considered timeless and hence 
immortal. From the standpoint of modern, scientific psy 
this conception is of course pure illusion. ” 

intention to indulge in ‘•metaphysics, even o a 
we will examine diis time honoured notion for once in an iin 
prejudiced way and test us empirical judification 

665 The names people give <» *«>'' '’‘J™!’ , L,‘i.e the Englilh 
revealing. What is the origin of the svord SceMU Geman 
word Jl, it comes from the Gothic I-;" smh The 

saiweM, and these can be “""«“.t'?.Tclc?n7 Tl^^ Gr^e^ 
Greek eio/os, 

svord psycfie also means butt^y . These connections 

other side to the Old s;oTd“oT” s mov- 

throw light on the original meaning of die word 

ing force, that is, life-force ^ ntiimo, 'soul', are the 

664 The Isuin words nnimiO; *P'"‘ ' . T,|,ct Greek word tor 
same as the Greek “"''"'"h pothic we find the same 
‘wind’, pneuma, also means p • anlielarf, ‘to 

svord in iis-otioti, ‘to breathe rendered by 

panf. In Old High is ‘soul, spuif- 

atum, ‘breath’. In Arabic, s . . ^nKlions; it is related to 

The Greek svaid psydie ho”‘"j ‘cold, chill', and 

psychein, ‘to breathe , psyc 1 clearly howlln..l 5 l^‘ 

physa, ‘hello, vs‘. These f“e so'ul am related .0 the 

Greek, and Arabic the noroes g .. this 

no'tmn of moving mw 'he Id h .jwjlso endos^e 

is probably the reason why tn^ 

soul with an invisible breadi- y- jj ..gn of 

665 It is quite hfe as 7 e also movement and roos- 

life, it sliould be taken for h . ^,ew the soul is a r « 

ing force. According m a„o*e^Pn™^,^ „„„e. A very curious. 

. or name, because svarmthis I 
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but by no means rare, primitive conception identifies the soul 
v’ith the name. The name of an individual is his soul, and hence 
arises the custom of using the ancestor’s name to reincarnate the 
ancestral soul in the new-born child. This means nothing less 
than that ego-consciousness is recognized as being an expression 
of the soul. Very often the soul is also identified with tlie sliadow, 
hence it is a deadly insult to tread on a person’s shadow. For the 
same reason noonday, the ghost-hour of southern latitudes, is 
considered threatening; one’s shadow tlien grows small, and 
this means that life is endangered. This conception of the 
shadotv contains an idea which was indicated by the Greeks in 
the word synofiados, ‘he who follows behind’. They expressed 
in this way the feeling of an intangible, living presence— the 
same feeling ivhich led to the belief that the souls of the de- 


parted were “shades.” 

* indications may serve to show how primitive man ex- 

file psyche. To him the psyche appears as the source" 
of life, the prime mover, a ghostlike presence which has objec- 
Tlierefore the primitive knows how to converse 
with his soul; it becomes vocal within him because it is not 
simply he himself and his consciousness. To primitive man the 
psyche is not, as it is to us, the epitome of all that is subjective 
and subject to tlie will; on the contrary, it is something objec- 
tive, self-subsistent, and living Its own life,) 

7 \This IN ay of looking at the matter is empirically justified, for 

not on y on the primitive level, but uith^ivilized man as well, 
psyc 1C lappenings have an objective side. In large measure they 
are withdrawn from our conscious control. We are unable, for 
exarnp e, to suppress many of our emotions; we cannot change 
a a moo into a good one, and we cannot command our 
reams to come or go. The most intelligent man may be obsessed 
imes wit 1 t loughts which he cannot drive away even with 
^ tricks that memory plays 

sometimes leave us m helpless amazement, and at any time un- 
expected fantasies may run through our heads. We. believe. th?t 
we are masters in our ohti house only because we like to flatter 
u Teahty wc are dependent to a startling decree on 
le proper functioning of the unconscious psyche, and must 
trust that It does not fail us. If we study the psychic processes of 
eurotic persons, u seems perfectly ludicrous that any psy- 
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chobgist could tale the ps)chc as the cqtiualcnt o! conscious 
ness And it is tiell known that the psjcliic processes of neurotics 
differ hardly at all from those of so-called nortml petsons-for 
svhat man today is quite sure that he is not neurone?^ 

! This being so we shall do well to admit that there is some 
justification for the old aiesv of the soul as an objcctlie realilj— 
as something independent and therefore capricious and danger 
oils The further assumption that this being so mjatcrioiii amt 
frightening is at the same time the source of life is also under 
standable in the light of psjchology tspcricnce shows us rtat 

the sense of the I -the cgo-consciousncss-grows out of tnmn 

sciotiT life The small clnld has psjcliic hie withcliit '’"I ■ 
TiSble ego-consciousness for which reason the ' ^ 

leave hardly any traces in the memory fVliere do all our go^ 
and helpfld flashes of intelligence come from? M 

inn ‘the soulTs hfrile™Hedo« ■>“' " 

may seem to us it is noOiing extraon ^ .—fin lulc c^cry 
soul IS alter all '>”'^,,^’Loro? r^m tliesoVil 

thing else that mists takes iipa c „t coiitsc that our 

cannot he located '"’P^'utwhen^momes to our feelings we 
thoughts ate III our heads hut 

begin to be uncertain ibcy ii,c u!io1el>o(I> 

oftheheart 0''r "10 the head hut 
Our theory is that , ,1,5 Amerieans were road lie 

the Pueblo Indians told nie lha 

cause they belies cd f' ,„„vj I, is heart Cerlsin 

;^o"ni:^Ce\hr;!;^ip..- 

tions another difTicuUy IS > jf jcnwiioo U hat 

i:"rr,;e"S’ieTod:o.s...’A-'’^ 
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heavy, fluid, straight, circular, or what? If we wished to form a 
living picture of a non spatial fourth dimensional being we 
could not do better than to take thought for our model 
671 Itjyould all be so much simpler if only we could deny the 
existence of t!ie psyche But here we are isith our immedmte 
experiences of something that ir— something that hTs taken root 
m the midst of our measurable, ponderable, three dimensional 
reality, that differs mysteriously from this m every respect and 
in all Its parts and yet reflects it The psyche could be regarded 
as a mathematical point and at the same time as a universe of 
fixed stars It is small wonder, then, if, to the unsophisticated 
mind such a paradoxical being borders on the divine If it 
occupies no space. It has no body Bodies die but can something 
invisible and incorporeal disappear? What is more life and 
ps}che existed for me before I could say ‘ I,’ and when this ‘ I 
disappears, as in sleep or unconsciousness life and psyche still 
go on, as our observation of other people and our own dreams 
inform us ^Vliy should the simple mind deny in the face of such 
experiences that the soul lives in a realm beyond the body? 
I must admit that I can see as little nonsense in this so-called 
superstition as in the findings of research regarding heredity or 
the instincts 

••I* ^Ve can easily understand why higher and even divine knowl 
edge was formerly attributed to the soul if ive remember that 
m ancient cultures beginning w ith pnmime times man always 
resorted to dreams and visions as a source of information It is a 
fact that the unconscious contains subliminal perceptions whose 
scope IS nothing less than astounding In recognition of this^ct 
pnmitu e societies used dreams and visions as important sources 
ot information Great and enduring cuihrations like thwe of 
India and Chim were built upon this psychological foundation 
and dcselopcd from ic a discipline of self knowledge which they 
iroug 11 to a high pitch of refinement both in philosophy and m 
practice ^ ^ 

^ t regard for the unconscious psyche as a source^pf 

knowledge is not nearlyluch a delusion as our Western ration 
ahsm likes to suppose We arc inclined to assume tint in the 
last resort al knowledge comes from without Yet today sve know 
torccnain tint the unconscious Ins contents which would bring 
an immcasurabk increase of knowledge if they could only be 
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nude conwous Modern mrestigaoon of animal instinct for 
instance in insects has brmishl together a rich fund of empirical 
material nllicli slions that if man sometimes acted as certain 
insects do he notild possess a higher intelligence than at present 
It cannot of course be prosed that insects posses conscious 
hnoisledge but common sense cannot doubt that 
mious patterns of behasiotir are psychic 

conscious Iihesvise contains all the patterns of Hie behaviour 
inherited from Ins ancestors so that every human » P® 

be^=Td;=airr=;=£ 

;:;°r;s^a^d^onnfm^f‘Llsa„r.Cua^ 

ISnd '\e find siifTicient evidence ‘ only m 

chopathology and the J* betsreen the conscious 

one respect is there an wsent.al dilfemnce ^n 

and thc_tinconsciou 5 ._,£d fj n transitory and is 

sciouinc.ss IS intensive and ,,,5 ,„mediate field of 

trained upon the P' ,0 material diat repre 

attention moreover over a tew decades 

sents one individual s experie j. , ^cnuniiion consisting 

Avviderrangeof memoir 

mostly of printed paper But ma ter but shades 

tlie unconscious It is -^'"ei^tTand can juxtapose the 
oft into obscurity it is hij^ldy paradoxical way More 

most heterogeneous elemen s."^^ .ndetrrminable number o 

than this It contains ia,ed deposits from the lives 

subliminal ' mewTry existence have contributed 

of our ancestors vvlio y If it were possible to pe 

to die differentiation of the sp , collecuve 

sonify the unconscious '''^aaristics of both sexes tran 

human being combining he hh™ ’’.f”* irs 

scendms youth and age c ^ne or two million years 

before Christ it would be a o^ 
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ouing to Its limitless expenence, an incomparable prognosti 
cator It vould ha\e lived countless times o\cr again the life of 
the^indi\idual, the family, the tribe, and the nation, and it would 
possess a living sense of the rh)thm of growth, flowering, and 
decay 

Unfortunate!)— or rather let us say, fortunately— this being 
dreams At least it seems to us as if the collective unconscious, 
which appears to us in dreams, had no consciousness of its own 
contents, though of course we cannot be sure of this, any more 
tlian we can in the case of insects Th^collective unconsaous, 
moreover, seems to be not a person, but something like an un 
ceasing stream or perhaps ocean of images and figures which 
dnu into consciousness in our dreams or in abnormal states of 
mind 

It would be posituely grotesque to call this immense system 
of ^penence in the unconscious psyche an illusion for our 
visible and tangible body is itself just such a system It still car 
nes within it evolutionary traces from primeval times and it is 
certainly a whole that functions purposively-for oihenvise we 
cou not live It would never occur to anyone to look upon 
comparative anatomy or physiology as nonsense, and neiUier 
an we miss the investigation of the collective unconscious as 
Illusion or refuse to recognize it as a valuable source of knowl 
edge 


11 ^ omjth^Htside, the psyche appears to be essen 

w y a reflectmn of external happenings— to be not only 
^ them but to have its origin in them And it also 
ras o us at first that the unconscious can be explained only 
In^ consaousn^s It is well 

M reud has attempted to do this-an undertaking 
rhintr tu'l ®“cceed only if the unconscious were actually some 
nf th being v\ith the existence and consciousness 

i ‘he unccnscous e. al 

-nJ ■nhented ps,ch.c tuncaOT 

afeW H T ‘™“ Comc.ousne«js.a 

unconscious psyche It vsould cer 
we med to explain the hte, o£ our 
descendants, and it is just as 
irrong m my opinion, to regaid the unconscious as a derivative 
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BASIC POSTULATE S OF AWALYiiCAi. 

o£ consciousness. "We are probably nearer the truth if we put it 

the Other way round. 

r This tvas the standpoint o£ past ages, sviuch, knownog the 
untold treasures o£ experience lying hidden beneath ^ 
old oE the ephemeral indmdtial consciousness, always jield the 
individual soul to be dependent on a spiritual worldsystem. 
Not only did they make this hypothesn they ™ 

question that this system was a being with a will and “ns«ou _ 
Ls-was even a petson-and they called this being God the 
quintessence of reality. He was tor them the “^3' 

.1. .hroiinh whom alone the soiiUotild be explained. 


quintessence of reality. He was tor them the most real ot oem^s^ 

with man, “divine. , , — k. f«r 


-IrTTi^olj; I have - 

a psychology that does not api^a .^iritual system whose 
ground of explanation, but state 

active principle is “ , sye^might be templed by 

oE energy, but God. At this Jti . ’ jj energy or the 

the modern brand oE ru”*'^ P " ■ / spirit and nature. So 

ihn vital God. and duis to >> fhe misty heights oE 

long as siicli an undertaking , . uppe. But if we should 

speculative P''''?“P’'>''."‘’ F'J' „alm of practical psycliol- 
operate with tins idea in . p t any [mil, we should 

ogy, where only practical “P'“"j“ hopeless dilliciillies. 

soon find ourselves ■"''“''’“J ” . , pt„ely academic preten- 

We do not profess a bearing on life. WJiat 

sions, or seek explanations l .ijich yields approvable re- 

we want is a a way dtat must be justified 

sults-one which explains t imp m y |,„tl,entpy wc 

by the outcome for •'■‘i ’"t^” free to set up theories 

strive to fit people for W'; "/^ay even injure them 
which do not concern ^ sometimes a matter oi hie 

Here we come to a ^ “p'base our explanations on 

and death-the clever fo!get_that.evcryd>;!!S-*Pi"‘' 

hysis-'or sj,mt.We mm 


ana aeam-u.^ ^ -Pri:rr,.n 

Sf nSrom die 

rimipirit hm 1° toy f l only na.iiralis.ic salu«, and 

order to exist at all. it s 
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explain everything in physical terms, I shall depreciate, hinder, 
or even destroy the spiritual development of my patiei^. And 
if I hold exclusively to a spiritual interpretation, then I shall 
misunderstand and do violence to the natural man in his right 
to exist as a physical being. More than a few suicides in the 
course of^psychotherapeutic treatment are to be laid at the door 
of such mistakes. Whether energy is God or God is energy con- 
cerns me very little, for how, in any case, can I know such 
things? But to give appropriate psychological explanations— this 
I must be able to do, 

, ®79 The modem psychologist occupies neither the one position 
nor the other, but finds himself between the two, dangerously 
committed to “this as well as that”— a situation which seduc- 
tively opens the tvay to a shallow opportunism. This is un- 
doubtedly the great danger of the coincidentia oppositorum— 
of intellectual freedom from the opposites. How should anything 
but a formless and aimless uncertainty result from giving equal 
value to two contradictory hypotheses? In contrast to this we 
can readily appreciate die advantage of an explanatory principle 
that is unequivocal: it allows of a standpoint that can serve as 
a point of reference. Undoubtedly we are confronted here with 
a very difficult problem. We must be able to appeal to an'ex* 
planaiory principle founded on reality, and yet it is no longer 
possible for the modem psychologist to take his stand exclusively 
on the physical aspect of reality once he has given the spiritual 
aspect Its due. Nor will he be able to put weight on the latter 
alone, for he cannot ignore the relative validity of the physical 
aspect. To what, then, can he appeal? 

The f^lowing reflections are my way of attempting to solve 
this problem. The conflict between nature and spirit is itself 
.a relleciion of the paradox of psychic life. This reveals a physi- 
ca an a spiritual aspect which appear a contradiction because, 
uUimately, we do not understand the nature of psychic life 
1 e . lenevcr, with our human understanding, we iv'ant to 
make a statement about something which in the last analysis we 
ia\c not RTasped and cannot grasp, then we must, if we are 
honest, be willing to contradict ourselves, we must pull this 
someilung inm its antithetical parts in order to be able to deal 
' wall It at all. The conflict beiween,tlie physical and the spiritual 
aspects only shows that psychic life is in the last analysis an 
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mcomprehensAle ‘ something ’ Without a doubt it « our only 
immediate experience All that I experience is psycta Fien 
physical pain is a psychic image which I 

impressions-£or all that they force upon me a “E >m 

penetrable objects occupying space-are P'yohiu > o • 

Siese alone constitute my immediate «'PO''‘onoe for hey o toje 

“ lou" ™ SL'^nnm 

m truth so wrapped about by I“yo i^^ „fen,al to otirselies 
penetrate at all to the ossence f “ , „i„ch be 

All ourknowledgeconsisKof the sniffy J^l PI „ 

cause It alone is immcdnte is p ,nT^ai_namely, psychic j 

a reality to which the psychologist can appeal nam y, p y 

„ „„„ j„„|v into the meaning of this 
St If we try to ^Lduc contents or images 

concept, It seems to us that o'™'" ^ ,,l„d, our bodies 

are derived from a "■»'«>»' j „ 3 i seem to come 

belong while others "‘“o*""'f'""„,obeiery different from 
fromf sptritual -"'OO'vh^^ t^myself the car 
the physical environment Whetlt p 
1 wih to buy or try to ‘'"“f o’-''™' ’ 

my dead father now ''-"^‘^l^ppoumgs are psychic reality 
thought that concerns me mvehte happening refers to the 
TheU difference w that one PP,pdd If I shit, my 

physical world and the 0 '^ ” he psyche-where alone . 

concept of reality on to the plane ot _ ^P_' mat 


concept oE reality on to the bctiscen mind and mat 

IS lalid-th.s puts an end ^ explanatory principlM 

ter, spirit and nature as „ f°7,,,e pirticular source of 

Ea^'liecomes a of consc,oum« 

the psychm eoments . a ._^^.on ,he reality of the ^ 


„ a ftrl burus me . do .)UPP“" > 

as tf I am hese. by the fear '''=' 8 But just as 1 l e fire 

rhTc'im" ge 


behind the thought pmcess whose 

ts the psychic image of a phywo P e psychic roige 

mately unknown, so my '“e^f^fas the fire, hr ■"> 'ear « 


from a spiritual source. i 
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as real as the pain caused by the fire As for the spiritual process 
that underlies my fear of the ghost, it is as unknoivn to me as 
the ultimate nature of matter And just as it never occurs to me 
to account for the nature of fire except by the concepts of 
chemistry and physics so I would never think of trying to ex 
plain my fear of ghosts except in terms of spintual processes 
The fact that all immediite experience is psychic and that 
immediate reality can only be psychic explains why it is that 
primitive man puts spirits and magical influences on the same 
plane as physical events He has not )et tom his original expe 
rience into antithetical parts In his world, spirit and matter 
still interpenetrate each other and his gods still wander through 
forest and field He is like a child only half bom, still enclosed 
in his own psyche as in a dream in a world not )et distorted by 
the difficulties of understanding that beset a davming intel 
ligence When thisjiboriginal world fell apart into spint and 
nature, the West rescued nature for melf It was prone by tern 
perament to a belief in nature and only became the more 
^tangled m it with ever> painful effort to make itself spintual 
4 he_East, on the other hand took spirit for its own and 
by explaining away matter as mere illusion-Maya-contmued 
to dream in Asiatic filth and misery But since there is only one 
eart an one mankind, j^st and West cannot rend humanity 
n o wo ifferent halves Psychic reality still exists in its origi'^ 
nal oneness, and awaits man s advance to a level of consciousness 
onger believes m the one part and denies the 
\v both as constituent elements of one psych^ 

^ 1"*^ point to th^ dea of p s ychic re ality as t he most 

ntJU ^^’i^ement of modem psychology if it were reco^ 

kIm seems to me only a question of time for this 

fnr ^ accepted It must be accepted in the end 

mvrhp ^ undersund the manifestations of the 

IS uniqueness Without this idea it 

in T 1 u should explain our psychic experiences 

» j violence to a good half of them while with 

t»» psychic life which expresses 

And tlm “P^^’^'on and mythology, religion and philosophy 
dia? U be undervalued Tn.th 

bur testimony of the senses may satisfy reason 

rs nothing that stirs our feelings and expresses them 
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by gu ing a meaning to human life Yet it is most often feeling 
that IS decisive m matters of good and evil and if feeling does 
not come to the aid of reason the latter is usually poiverless 
Did reason and good intentions save us from the ^Vorld 'War or 
ln\e Uiey eser sascd us from any otlier catastrophic stupidity? 
Have any of the great spiritual and social resolutions sprung 
from reason-for instance the transformation of die Greco 
Roman uorld into the age of feudalism or the explosise spread 

1 As’T physician I am at course not directly concerned u itli 
tliese epochal qiies.iom my dunes he in* P'“P'= ' “ 
Medicine has until recentl, gone on the suppos.tion that illnen 
should he treated and cured b, ttself 

ilhich declare this view to bertrong and ,, 

ot the sick person and not ot the sickness ^ 

forced upon ns in the treitment of 1*'''’'“”'^,, J direct 
more tie turn our "mt to undcrstind that 

It upon the man as a locahted sliarpi) delimited 

p^chic suffering is not a t wrone altitude as 

phenomenon but can therefore neier hope 

Slimed by the total P'™" , .estrictcd to the illness 

for a thorough cure f™™ “ " f,|,e penonahlyas a nhole 

Itself but only from a treatment of ti p mstrueme m this 

S5 I am reminded of a case n.a„ who hid 

respect It concerns a '"Sb'y i(,er a thor 

worked out = ?"!|Y,‘,emture He brought me his find 

ough study of the medica adnuTably uTitten monograph 

m„S tn the form of a iL manuscr.pt and to 

fit for publication and luked he ought to have 

tell him why he was still not c “ reading his 

been according to were only a question 

monograph I was forced «> ^ pj „ neurosis he should m 

of insight into the |,e was not I supposed thu 

all truth have been cured S.n ,,fe „as somel ow 

must be due to the ^ certainly Ins sjanpioiiis " 

fundamentally wrong “ ,3^ hL struck by his remark 

betray ,t During Ins anamn^J h Mor.utorN.ee 1 .herefore 

that he often spent hu ‘ holidays and “ 

asked htm who actually who loved h.m almost 

upon came out that a poor schM. 
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Starved herself to indulge this young man in his Msits to pleas- 
ure resorts His T^^t of conscience was the cause of his neurosis, 
and this also explains why al! his scientific insight availed him 
nothing His fundamental error lay in his moral attitude He 
found my way of looking at it shockingly unscientific, for morals 
have nothing to do with science He thought that he could 
scientifically unthink the immorality which he himself, at hot 
tom, could not stomach He would not even admit that any 
conflict existed, because his mistress gave him the money of her 
own free w ill 


^ We can think vshat we like about this scientifically, but the 
fact remains that the great majority of civilized persons simply 
cannot tolerate such behaviour The moral attitude is a real 
factor with which the psychologist must reckon if he is not to 
commit the gravest errors He must also remember that certain 
religious com ictions not founded on reason are a \ ital necessity 
for many people Again, there are psychic realities which can 
cause or cure diseases How often have I heard a patient ex 
claim If only I knew that my life had some meaning and 
purpose, there vsould be no need of all this trouble with my 
nervesl Whether the patient is nch or poor, has family and 
social fwsiiion or not, alters nothing for outer arcumstances 
are far from giving his life a meaning It is much more a ques- 
uon of his quite irrauonal need for what we call a spintual life. 

this he cannot obtain from universities, libraries, or even 
from churches He cannot accept what these have to offer be 
cause It touches only his head but does not stir his heart. In such 
cases the physician s recognition of the spiritual factors in their 
true igit IS vitally important, and the patients unconscious 
comes to i e aid of this vital need by producing dreams whose 
content w essentially religious Not to recognize the spintual 
source of such contents means faulty treatment and failure 
_^nera conceptions of a spintual nature are indispensable 
cons ituents o psychic life We can point them out among all 
^ples who possess some measure of articulated consciousness 

by a civilized people is 
t .1 o e regarded as a sign of degeneration Whereas m 
m development up to the present, psychology has considered 
IMychic proce«es mainly m U,c light of their physical causauon, 
the future task of psychology uill be the msetigauon of their 
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spmt^I jleterminanis But the mtunl history ot the mind is 
no further advanced toda^ than ms natural science m the 
thirteenth century ^ Ve are only just beginning to take scientific 
note of our spiritual experiences 

If modern psjchology can boast of haimg remoied any of 
the veils which hid the psyche from us, it is only that one which 
had concealed from the imcstigator the psyches biological 
aspect We may compare the present situation to the state of 
medicine in the sixteenth century w hen people began to study 
anatomy but had not as yet ihe faintest idea of physiology So 
too, the spiritual aspect of the psyche is knoun to us only in a 
very fragmentary way We ha\e learnt tint there arc spiritual 
processes of iransfonmiion in the psyche which underlie for 
example, the wellknoivn initiation rites of primitue peoples 
and the states induced by the practice of yoga But wc ime not 
yet^ succeeded in determining ilieir particular hws We only 
know that many of the neuroses arise from a disturbance of 
these processes Psychological research Ins not drawn aside all 
tlie many tells from the human psyche it rcimms as unap- 
proacliable and obscure as all the deep sccreu of life We can 
only speak of what we have tried to do and wfni we hope to do 
m the future, in the way of attempting a solution of the great 
nddle 
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The German expression Weltanschauung is srarcely trans 
latable into anotlier language This tclU us at once tliat the 
iNord must have a peculiar psychological character It expresses 
not on y a conception of the ivorld— this meaning could be 
translated yithout much difliculty-but also the iv-ay in -which 
The word ‘ philosophy implies something 
Tir restricted to the intellectual sphere, whereas 

Uellanschauung cmhvices all sons of attitudes to the world, 
c u mg I le philosophical Thus there is an aesthetic, a re 
ligious, an idealistic, a realistic, a romantic, a practical Welt 
mention only a few possibilities In this sense 
t much in common with an attitude Ac 

cordmgly we could define Weltanschauung as an atutude that 
has been formulated into concepts 

rhnV,3,'w°‘ “ T by attitude? Attitude is a ps) 

rnnipm ti particular arrangement of psjchic 

contents oriented tonards a goal or directed by some Und of 

’'"’‘"■'■e . 9-7 It »» i™iUtcd from iha ongmsl m! 
1^ , .9.8) The ongiml 

; e rdr,S'r„vr‘Scremr/“S“’’“' ” 

Baj-nes \enion has been consulted -Editors] 
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ruling principle. 1! we compare our psychic contents to an 
army, and the various forms of attitude to military dispositions, 
then attention, for example, would be represented by a con- 
centrated force standing to arms, surrounded by reconnoitring 
parties. As soon as tlie strength and position of the enemy are 
known, the disposition changes: the army begins to move m 
the direction of a given objeaive. In precisely the 
psychic attitude changes During the state of 
dominant idea is alertness; one’s o,«. tlionghts 
as much as possible, along with other subjective 
in going over to an active attitude, subjective =PP“' 

in Lsciousness-purpostve ideas and 

as an army has a commander and a general P’^J 

attitude has a general guiding id^ wh.ch is «.nfu ced by a iide 
assortment oE expenences, principles, 

. That is to say, no human actton js 

Sn^n^tkrnVhmnlcedh^y- 

rh«e;°oc::!es'‘w,trd::7i™^«^^^^^ 

the man in the ranks it migh attack u'as launched 

simply because it was ^“acke . ^ conscious mind is 

because the enemy had b«n 1 to 

always disposed to plfy 'he battle 

believe in the simplicity particular moment 

was given at tins “j."!:* f^r dajx beEore had 

because u! a general plan »' “'“5^ pmm. Again, this 

been marshalling the reconnais reports, 

general plan is not simply of the commander. Fur- 

but results from the „t ,j,c enemy, and aho 

thermore, it is conditioned^ ™j,t,cal considerations oE wliicli 
perhaps by wholly are These last Eactots are oE 

the common soldier is qm outside the underslandiug o 

a very comple.x nature and lie I ricar to the 

the common soldier, ^ jiluj certain Eactois 

commander o£ the f niy^"“‘ psychology and lU ejunph- 
tinhnown, such as h"? °'™ sSds under a s-nP 
caled assumptions. Th- ' - =™?and is a result cE .he - 
un.r.ed command. '"''j„„e|y complex Eactois 
ordinated operation oE ■"'•"‘'yg 
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Psychic action takes place on a similarly complicated basis 
However simple an impulse appears to be, every nuance of its 
particular character, its strength and direction, its course, its 
timing, Its aim, all depend on special psychic conditions, in 
other words on an attitude, and tlie attitude in turn consists of 
a constellation of contents so numerous that they cannot be 
counted The ego is the army commander, its reflections and 
decisions, its reasons and doubts, its intentions and expectations 
are the general staff, and its dependence on outside factors is the 
dependence of the commander on the well nigh incalculable 
influences emanating from general headquarters and from the 
dark machinations of politics in the background 

hope we shall not overload our analogy if we now include 
within It the relation of man to the world The individual ego 
could be conceived as the commander of a small army m the 
«rugg e with his environment— a war not infrequently on two 
stniggle for existence, in the rear the 
e rebellious instinctual nature Even to 

9 ° pessimists our existence feels more like 

1 else The state of peace is a desider 

^ has found peace witli Iiimself and the 
Jhp noteworthy event Hence, m order to meet 

need a carefully 

tn^fal ‘^nde and should some superman achieve enduring 
attitude would need a still higher degree of 
tion It peace IS to hive even a modest dura 

in a rnnfm for the mind to live in a state of movement 

of down of events than in a balanced state 

It mav hp— letter state— however lofty and perfect 
ennu7 So threatened with suffocation and unbearable 

ful states of deluding oureelves if we assume that peace 

liberate and II w *1*^* moods without conflict serene, de 

specali; wel wteloped 

tude surprised that I prefer the svord atti 

have simply leftTtrone^n “ncept of attitude I 

conscoul^ Ir unjomemu ! 

own army commander One can be one s 

for existcLc both withoml^®^®V“““*^”’' 

out and within and even achieve a rela 
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ti\e!y secure condition of peace, iwthout possessing a ainsaous 
iVellanschauung, but one cannot do this svithom an ' 

We can onlv spcal. of a II'el/amr)wul<ng nlicn a perwn liai at 
least made a senous attempt to totmuhte ™ 

ceptual or concrete form, so that it becomm clear to h,m nhy 
and to Hint purpose he acts and litcs as he does 

nut Hhat ts the use of a \MMmch«uu,<g i on “ 

ean get on perfectly hcII H.thout Yot. m.gh. ,m as Hell ash 
Hhy have consciousness if one can do j „nitouH 

all. a IlVlmme/.mmng hut a H,den« or 
nesss The reason nh, conse.ontnes, "H.Vcon^.ou, 

urge to Hiden and deepen It isscry . y-jjnn ^.hl Modicr 

ness things go less nelt Tins « „LtUhle 

Nature deigned to „„consc.m« prim, 

of all nature s cunositics Ftenth pimnli'e 

live can adapt and assert • j„„,i,„Jns he falls »«"" 

Horld, and that is hIi) ind „| ronicmui- 

to countless dangers hIucIi ''' alucher conscmiimcss ii 

ne« can aso.d Hithout ellOTt " hut the laet 

exposed to dangers conquered the earth and 

remains that the ^ ,l,c ?asl analja.s and fioni 

not the unconscious one " ^Nanlage or a calamity 

a superhuman point of stess. tins ti an 

HC are not in a position to „„,e.om 

fi Consciousness „ 3 II rlUmrhnuurig in 

awareness of mooses and ”„j v„„„lfdgc 1. a step 

the hud. every increase 'X„,eho..ung And »uh ihe pic 
in the dcsclopraent of a „.„,l,l he alio 

turc that the thinking U round i 

changes himself The man »I^ oanl. u > 

earth is essentiall) rcncsti'int on mSmO 

satellite of the sun Gmito 

Here not in aain- they rep c«m 

guinings of modem eo j,0ojcnt from one hIiosc 
hangs in the empjacan „l,o „ ,u I di 

tlluminaied by Keplers ,l,PeTcnt from ‘ 

almtit the sum of <''Z,^Zu£n<hr. 
Hhomnotliingt'les'' miner of indiBrteoee 

maor. In short. ■■ ^T sturr r« onH do s-e <.«'< 

oI livluiorfiauiiog hc 
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picture of the ^vorld, but this picture retroacti\ely changes us 
The conception ^ve form of the ^vorld is our picture of ivhat 
ue call world And it is in accordance with this picture that ive 
orient ourselves and adapt to reality As I have said, this does 
not happen consciously Nearly always a forceful decision is 
needed to tear the mind away from the pressing concerns of 
the moment and to direct it to the general problem of attitude 
we 0 not do this, we naturally remain unconscious of our 
attitude, and m that case we have no Weltanschauung, but 
mere y an unconscious attitude If no account is taken of our 
motives and intentions they remain unconscious, that is, every 
ing seems very simple, as thougli it just happened like that. 

complicated processes are at work in the back 
^ n using motives and intentions whose subtlety leaves 
1 ^ this reason there are many scientists 

nnf tn a Weltanschauung because this is supposwl 

Die wh^t obviously not dawned on these peo- 

bv delih(>r->f^^T ^oing Tor what actually happens is this 
inff ideas ih^J ^j^^ving themselves in the dark as to tlieir guid 
sciousnrss tu-y ^ ^ lower, more primitive level of con 

Criticism and " correspond to their true capacities 

often thev ar always a sign of mtelligence- 

as reload f. i-everse, especially when used by someone 

TmornTm ^^-^‘^nschanung Very often it is 

sec the world snteneclual deficiency For you cannot 

vvorld so yourself, and L a man sees the 

needed Hence u considerable courage is 

Toha\f»-i Ttr I, to have no Weltanschauung 

"orld and of onCTe^to^lI!""® 

Taken litemtiv *1 ’ know what the world is and who I am 
what the vsorld much No one can know 

cnmgr™or,o he know h.mself Bu., 

edge tliat esteem? possible knowledge-a knowl 

arbitrary asscrtionT'^and Tt unfounded assumptions, 

seeks the well founded opinions Such knowledge 

acme effect on us"«c"ouIdh' *''' 

ful or divertin'^ shim content with any sort of beauti 

o But such self-deception recoils on us, 
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makin'T us unreal foolish and jneffectual Because i*e are u t 
rn<r at a false picture of the world we are otercome by the 
superior power of reality In Uris way we learn from experience 
how important it is to have a well based and carefully con 

structed Weltanschauung ^ i Ft.tfh 

0 A Weltanschauung is a hypothais and not an article o 
The world changes its face-lemfora miilaiitur el nor 
1,1 iHir-tor we can grasp the world only as a 
ourselves and it is not ahvays easy to decide 
changes whether the world or ourselves hh' o 

sTa“rai,r“g:si’^™^^^ 

should postpone this moment as 8 P . become 

only do by never allowing Serornot it 

rigid Eserv new thought must be tested to see i hetner 

adds something to our II eltamchammg 


701 If I now set out to discuss ^‘‘°"j^“",he"stjndpoint 
psychology and do die findings of analytical 

I hate just elabonted „,.r Il'clleiircfioimng or not! 

psychology add something nei elfcctivcly we must first 

L order to deal with this <i;'«;7 ''''Xy What I mean 
consider the essentials of f nsscholo"y s hicli is mainly 
by tins term is a phenomena in contrast to 

concerned witb complex p 1 , ^ hicli strncs to re 

physiological or experimental !»> posfiblc to their elcmcnls 
dnce complex the fact that this branch of 

The term analytical derises pj.-imi Freudian psycho- 

psychology developed out j-j,, mth his theory of sex 

analysis Freud identified ^ *, lo a doctrinaire frame- 

and repression and "','hfexprLsion psychoanalysis 

ivork For this reason I asoid P pp.^aj mailcis 

when I am discussing oilier tlranmerj^^^^^^^l^ __ ^ , 

Freudian “ ess so-called repressed conienis 

for bringing back loconscionsuM so 
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that have become unconscious This technique is a therapeutic 
method designed to treat and to cure neuroses In the light of 
this method, it seems as if the neuroses came into existence be 
cause disagreeable memories and tendencies— so called incom 
patible contents— were repressed from consciousness and made 
unconscious by a sort of moral resentment due to educational 
influences From this point of view unconscious psychic activity, 
or what we call the unconscious, appears chiefly as a receptacle 
o a 1 those contents that are antipathetic to consciousness as 
well as of all forgotten impressions On the other hand, one can 
not close ones eyes to the fact that these same incompatible 
contents derive from unconscious instincts, which means that 
the unconscious is not just a receptacle but is the matrix of the 
very things that the conscious mind would like to be rid of We 
can go a step further and say that the unconscious actually 
CTeates new contents Everything that the human mind has ever 
e sprang from contents which, in the last analysis, existed 
^Vhile Freud lays special emphasis on 
Fiw ^ stressed the latter, without denying the 

^ unimportant fact that man evades 
AnJI n ^^P^casant, and therefore gladly forgets whatever 
■' seems to me far more tm 
^ thf. ^ constitutes the positive activity 

the unconscious 

Thu ^ totality of all psychic contents m statu ntucendi 

distiiriipH the unconscious is, m the mam, merely 

activitv IS disturbance of its natural 

DSvchoirpnir II tlic most important source of the so-called 
SSrd unconscious is best understood if we 

If as a TPsiiU organ with its own specific creative energy 

consciousness n *'^P*'^>ons its products can find no outlet m 
of a Durtjosi ' blockage ensues, an unnatural mlubition 

of thS the natural product 

the bowel As ^nipedcd in its discharge into 

arc found Like I ii" ^ repression. avTong psychic outlets 

tent infihmies ^ *ecpmg mto the blood, die repressed con 
hv"!cr"r t S e ph>s.olog.caI%hercs In 

turbed in oih ^ physiological functions that are dis 
comp h'" as phobias, obsessions and 

compulsion neuroses, u is cliiefly the psychic functions, mclud 
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in"- dreams. Just as the acuvity of the repressed contend ^ 

be demonstrated in the physical symptoms of hysteria and in the 

psychic symptoms of other neuroses (and also psychoses), so it 

U. in dreams. The dream in i«elf is a normal ** 

can be disturbed by blockages like any other 

Freudian theory of dreams considen and 

dream from thrs angle alone, as though rt 

symptom. Other fields of activity are, as tie 

l^Aoanalysis in the same iie.y-i.orks of art ^ 

here the weakness of the theory become ^ A 

a work of art is clearly not a symptom but = 

creative achievement can ° j|„„ and explained 

If it is taken as a pathological soon 

in the same terms as a neurosis, .he attempted explanation 

begins to assume a 'y “ ^ptai product of the 

3 The same is true of the /Sistormd by repres- 
unconscious, and IS merely defo ^ „ it as a mere symp- 

sion. Hence any explanation 

tom of repression will go ”o "he conclusion, to 

H Let us confine ounelvcs ^ Freudian theory, man 

be drawn from Freud s psy<*oa y • . comes into 

appears as a aeature of tnshnet his oim 

confiict with the law. ^peUed to repress certain 

insights, and who is conseque ^ . P. f method is to 
instincts either whoUy or in part. The 


instincts either wholly ^ to’^onsciousness and make 

bring tliese instinctual concction. The menace 

repression unnecessary by jhe explanation that 

entailed by their liberation fantasies, which can still be 

they are notliing jt U also assumed that they 


they are nouiing uuk assumeu uwi 
suppressed, tliough in a svi 'technical tenn. by which is 

can be "subUmated,’ to ^ suitable form of adapta- 


can be "subUinaied. to iisc form of adapta- 

meant a sort of bendmg of th^ ,5 sadly 

tion. But if anyone believes tin effectively inhibit a natu* 

mistaken-only absolute j and no inexorable 

ral instinct. When there » "^^f-deccption. a new and some- 
the "sublimation is „,on. 


what morr,ubtle fonn '^“p^on of man conlam any- 
the svell known rationalistic 
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century, which is the guiding principle oE the interpretive psy* 
chology underlying Freud's psychoanalysis. From it can come 
no other picture of the world, and therefore no other attitude 
to the world. But we must not forget that only in rare instances 
is an attitude influenced by theories. A far more cfTcctivc in- 
fluence is that of feeling. Tnic, a dry’ theoretical presentation 
cannot reach the feelings. I could read you a detailed statistical 
report on prisons and you would go to sleep. But if I took you 
through a prison, or through a lunatic asylum, you would cer- 
tainly not go to sleep. You would be profoundly impressed. ^Vas 
it any theory that made the Buddha what he was? No, it was the 
sight of old age, sickness, and death that burned into his soul. 

Thus the partly one-sided, partly erroneous concepts of psy- 
choanalysis really tell u$ very little. But if sve look into the 
psychoanalysis of actual cases of neurosis and sec svhat devasta- 
tion the so-called repressions have WTouglu, what destruction 
has resulted from a disregard of elementary instinctual proc- 
«scs, then we rcceivc-to put it mlldly-a lasting impression, 
itierc is no form of human tragedy that docs not in some 
measure proceed from this conflict between the ego and the un- 
conscious. Anyone who has ever seen tlic horror of a prison, an 
insane asy um, or a hospital will surely experience, from the 
Tf dungs make upon him, a profound enrichment 

t he will be no less deeply impressed 

le o 's into the abyss of human suffering behind a neurosis. 
How often I have heard: “But that is lerriblel -Who could ever 
have believed such things were possible!” And there’s no gain- 
^ receive a tremendous impression of 

power o the unconscious when one tries, with the neces- 
thoroughness, to investigate the 
the clii neurosis. It is also rewarding to show someone 

has ten them has seen 
th ^ "^ho has not. But all that is nothing 

it?” ^ question “What is to be done about 

itr- still remains unanswered. 

removed the veil from facts that were 
them Riif I. ° ^ has even made an effort to deal with 

Dression nr T attitude to them? Has the deep im- 

Dteure n’f Has it altered our 

picture o£ the world and thus added to our Weltanschauung) 
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The lI'e/hmic/Muunj of psjdioanalysis is a rationalistic mate- 
rialism, the Wfltamchauung of an essentially practical scicnce- 
and tills \ icw kc feel to be inadequate When we trace a poem 
of Goetlie’s to his mother-complex, when we seek to explain 
Napoleon ns a case of masculine protest, or St. Francis as a case 
of Liial repression, a sense of profound dijatisfaction comes 
oser us. The explanation is insiillicient and does not ^ 
to the reality and meaning of things. Wiat becomes of y. 
greatness, and lioIine,s= These are vital realities withou hi* 
human existence would be superlatively stupid. What is Uie 
r^ght answer to the problem of •-‘"le sulfermgs -d^com 
nicts^ The true .inswr should strike a chord t --reiy 

minds tis of the magnitude of the 
reasonable, practical attitude of the “ 
sirable it may be in other as irreleiant. 

siiITering.lt is simply set aside and explained ay 

It svis = great noise about nothing. Much may tall 
category, but not metyihins- crctimstance that psy 

»s The mistake, as I have said, lies _,,nnai.<tic conception 
choanalysis has a scientific but 7 ‘ magine that 

of tlic unconscious When reality i« are 

SVC are talking about something J- • (jct, all we 

talking about somethmg >'"^"""7;^^ ,l,e dark sphere of the 
knosv is that effects coiue so us ^,dmilated into coo- 

psyche ishich somehow or other functions are to 

sciousness if devastating disturbance of 

be avoided. It IS quite Je in sexuality, the power 

of these cliccts is, wltcther diey o pn ^ meanings 

instinct, or some other mstme J 

and facets as the hough the unconscious is 

I liave already pomled past, and repressed, 

a receptacle for everything .ubl^inal processes take place 
it IS also the sphere in svhich all M „„ 

It contains sense-percepuons which n 

sciousness, and, Lt as a person can repreB 

whole psychic tumre us enei^ to con.ammam 

a disquieting wish and thereby ^ alien 

other ftincllons. so he can *ut <. « („„„ions and dis 

him so that its energy flos«^« .abnormal sexual 

turbs them. I have seen many ca 
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fantasies disappeared, suddenly and completely, the moment 
a new idea or content became conscious, or when a migraine 
suddenly \anished when the patient became arsare of an un 
conscious poem Just as sexuality can express itself inappro 
pnately in fantasies, so creative fantasy can express itself 
inappropriately in sexuality As Voltaire once remarked * En 
Etymologic n importe quoi peut dEsigner n importe quoi 
and we must say the same thing of the unconscious At any rate 
we can never know beforehand what is what With regard to 
the unconscious we merely have the gift of being wise after the 
event, it is quite impossible to know anything about the true 
state of things Every conclusion in this respect is an admitted 
as if 


7>o Under these circumstances the unconscious seems like a great 
X, concerning ivhich the only thing indisputably knowm is that 
important effects proceed from it- A glance at the world re 
ligions shows us just how important these effects are historically 
And a glance at the suffering of modem man shows us the same 
thing— we merel) express ourselves somewhat differently Three 
hundred years ago a woman was said to be possessed of the devil, 
now we say she has a hystena Formerly a sufferer was said to be 
bewitched, now the trouble is called a neurone dyspepsia The 
facts are the same, only the previous explanauon psychologi 
cally speaking is almost exact, whereas our rationalistic descrip- 
tion of symptoms is really without content For if I say that 
someone is possessed by an evi! spirit, I imply that the possessed 
person is not legitimately ill but suffers from some invisible 
psychic influence which he is quite unable to control This in 
visi e st^ething is an autonomous complex, an unconscious 
content beyond the reach of the conscious will When one 
ana yses e psychology of a neurosis one discovers a complex 
a content of the unconscious, that does not behave as other con 
en o, coming or going at our command but obeys its own 
^ **^dependent or, as we say autonomous 
AnA ®^^ctly like a goblin that is always eluding our grasp 
w en the complex is made conscious— which is the aim of 
analysis-the patient will exclaim with relief So thats what 
^trouble was! Apparently something has been gamed the 
^ptoms disappear, the complex is as we say. resolved We 
can exclaim with Goethe Be off with you, you’ve been ex 
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plained aivayl" but tvith Goelhc-..e go on to add For a 
Lr wisdom; Tegel still is haunted.” = The true state of aSam is 
now tor the fim time revealed We become a™re that dm 
comnlex would never have existed at all had not out nature 
lent it a secret driving power. I wdl explain what I mean by an 

. “T narient suiters trom nervous stomach symptoms that ran- 
sist in painful 

an infantile longing for the mother, Insieht but 

plex. The symptoms *“J be assuaged by the 

there remains a longing which re u . mother corn- 

explanation that it sms nothmg u ^ . * -j. gnd a physical 

plex." What was before a sort of 
pain now becomes psychic b""S" P beV'^ 
for something and unappeasable 

misuke It for the mother. But t . [ -blero is consider- 
longing remains, and the ,bj neurosis to a 

ably more difficult than the i-ed demand, an aching 

mother<omplex. The longuig * „n,5 to time but 

inner emptiness, which J"' Jl j , .jyj returns. At first 
never overcome by strength of wdh B^aM^ y^^^^ „ 

one does not know svhere it c coniectured, but all that 

really longing for. A good jb„ve the mother- 

can be said svith certainty « *■■ . gemand independ- 

complex something to raise Us voice despite all 

ently of consciousness and tj^ntin amonomous complex 

criticism. This something originally sustain^ 

It is the source of that P ,bi„ caused the neurmis. 

the infantile claim on the rao*' , discountenance such a 
for an adult consclomness “ tible. 

childish demand and 'J'P'’'” , , resolve dtemselves into 

,1. All infantile oompl«« Tbr primitive mind 

autonomous contents of ^ 3 „d incomprehen 

has alivays felt these dfmons, and gods, has 

sible and. personifying them P ^ magical r t«. 

?„'=ht .0 Lfi. their .tT^hu^-f diirs. mn he s^^^^ 

S by fofd nor ^y drink nor by returning 


„,,p„.I,lr»i brW.y«e-P--!* 
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womb, the primitive mind created images of invisible, jealous, 
and exacting beings, more potent and more dangerous than 
man, denizens of an invisible world, yet so interfused rvith 
visible reality that there are spirits who dwell even m the cook 
mg pots Spirits and magic are almost the sole causes of illness 
among primitives The autonomous contents are projected by 
the pnmitive upon these supernatural beings Our t\orld, on the 
other hand, is freed of demons to the last trace, but the autono 
mous contents and their demands have remained They express 
themselves partly in religion, but the more the religion is ra 
tionalized and watered down— an almost unavoidable fate— the 
more intricate and mysterious become the ways by which the 
contents of the unconscious contrive to reach us One of the com 
monest ways is neurosis, which is the last thing one would ex 
pect A neurosis is usually considered to be something inferior, 
a quantite negltgeable from the medical point of view This is 
a great mistake, as we have seen For behind the neurosis are 
hidden those powerful psychic influences which underlie our 
mental attitude and its guiding principles Rationalistic mate 
nalism, an attitude that does not seem at all suspect, is really 3 
psychological countermove to mysticism— t/rat is the secret an 
tagonist who has to be combatted Materialism and mysticism 
are a psychological pair of opposites, just like atheism and 
theism They are hostile brothers, two different methods of 
grappling with these powerful influences from the unconscious, 
the one by denying, the other by recognizing them 

713 If, therefore, I had to name the most essential thing that 
analytical psychology can add to our Weltanschauung, I should 
say It IS the recognition that there exist certain unconscious con 
tents which make demands that cannot be denied, or send forth 
influences with which the conscious mind must come to terms 
whether it will or no 

7 M You would no doubt find my remarks somewhat unsatisfac 
tory if left that something which I described as an autono 
mous content in this indefinite state and made no attempt to 
tc you what our psychology has discovered empirically about 
these contents 

If, as psychoanalysis assumes, a definitive and satisfactory 
answer can be given, as for example that the original infantile 
dependence on the mother 1$ the cause of the longing then this 
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recognition should also proiidc a solution And in some cues 
the infantile dependence does in [act disappear ishen the pa 
tient has recognized it stilTiciently But one must not infer that 
this is true in all cases In every case something remains un 
resolved sometimes it is apparently so little that 
all practical purposes finished but again it may 
that neither the patient nor the analyst is satisfied « 

suit and It seems as though nothing had been 
Moreover I have treated many patients iiho 
the cause of their complexes down to the last 
having been helped in any essenual way ’'f insigh 
i A causal explanation may be f /jr 

a scientific point of view but psycliologically here s stilljom 
thing unsatisfying about it because ‘ „[ ,l,c 

thing about the purpose of that P“ ' ‘ * „l,j, „ 

complex-the meaning of „,acmic of 

,0 be done about it If I ^«?<>y still not 
typhoid comes from infected A satis 

sufficient to stop the ^ it is that 

^VrainTthe m^nu^ TeAndenee into atl.ih hfc and what 

i,“‘ 3 »anmindca^.n.od-;;riduaco^^^^ 

rasa these problems would no ,j„i„ted or that had not 

nothing in the mind that ,I,p |,„man 

been implanted in It Di ^ ,„dnidual for the 

psyche that were nev ^ nor is eiery man pro- 
human mind IS not '>‘>m null a 

vidcd with a wholly j„c|opntent in an endlessly long 

bmin that is the r«i ^ Jeaelopm ___ 

chain of ancestois This bm P^ „ j,„ls funclionmg 

all Its d.llcrcntiilcd P'''“‘ ,„itlts that base been pr<w 

It will unfailingly prudneei wwmie^^ T 

duccd innumerable tiran identical wub 

whole anatomy of mil unfailingly function ii he 

tlie ancestral con, titin.an»b^_,^ p<n„b,li.y that anydun„ 

same any as before " ^ n,ll produced I*'"”"” ‘ 
near and essentially difieren „l„c|, , ere ^ 

.ngly small *““3„ceitors will also be essemul lo us 
our near and remote an 
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they arc embedded in the inherited organic system. They are 
even necessities ^vhich make themselves felt as needs. 

7>8 Do not fear that I shall speak to you of inherited ideas. Far 
from it. The autonomous contents of the unconscious, or, as I 
have called them, dominants, arc not inherited ideas but in- 
herited possibilities, not to say compelling necessities, for re- 
producing the images and ideas by which these dominants have 
always been expressed. Of course every region of the earth and 
every epoch has its own distinctive language, and this can be 
endlessly varied. It matters little if the mythological hero con- 
quers now a dragon, now a fish or some other monster; the 
fundamental motif remains the same, and tliat is the common 
property of mankind, not the epliemeral formulations of dif- 
ferent regions and epochs. 

7‘0 Thus man is born with a complicated psychic disposition 
that is anything but a tabula rasa. Even the boldest fantasies 
have their limits determined by our psychic inheritance, and 
through the veil of even the wildest fantasy we can still glimpse 
the dominants that were inherent in the human mind from the 
very beginning. It seems very remarkable to us when we dis- 
cover tliat insane people develop fantasies that can be found in 
almost identical form among primitives. But it would be re- 
markable if it were otherwise. 

I have called the sphere of our psycliic heritage the collective 
unconscious. The contents of consciousness are all acquired in- 
dividually. If the human psyche consisted simply and solely of 
consciousness, there would be nothing psychic that had not 
arisen in the course of the individual's life. In that case we 
would seek in vain for any prior conditions or influences behind 
a simple parental complex. With the reduction to father and 
mother the last word would be said, for they are the figures that 
first influenced the conscious psyche to tlie exclusion of all else. 
But actually the contents of consciousness did not come into ex- 
istence simply through the influence of tlie environment; they 
were also influenced and arranged by our psychic inheritance, 
the collective unconscious. Naturally the image of the individ- 
ual mother is impressive, but its peculiar impressiveness is due 
to the fact that it is blended with an unconscious aptitude or 
inborn image which is the result of the symbiotic relationslup 
ot mother and child that has existed from eternity. Where the 
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individual mother fails in this or that respect, a loss is felt, and 
this amounts to a demand of the collective mothcr im.igc for 
fulfdment. An instinct has been balked, so to speak. This scry 
often gives rise to neurotic disturbances, or at any rate to pe- 
culiarities of character. If the collective unconscious did not ex- 
ist, everything could he achieved by education; one could re- 
diice a human being to a psycliic machine siith 
transform him into an ideal. But strict limits are set to any siicli 
enterprise, because the dominants of the unconscious make at 
most irresistible demands for fulfilment, 1 

1 So if. in die case of the patient with the 
were asked to name ishat it is in the 

above the personal motlier-complex. that keep ^„||tctise 

able but agonising longing, the answer 

image of the mother, not of the penonal mother, but 

mother in her tinivenal aspixt. -rouse such loneing? 

It But why should this collraive im. „ ^ 

It is not very easy to collective image, 

clear idea of the nature and S U „ja,|i 

which I liave called the arclietype. then its ellects 

he understood. ,,,r („nowing atgu- 

13 In order to explain this. I s rertvinlv the deeiievt 

ment. The motherchild tor some time the cliild 

and most poignant y^, [,-uer it is pair of the 

is, so to speak, a pirt of the several years, and in this 

psychic atmosphere of the mot^^^ mdissoluhly blended 

way everything ,r„e not only for the Indiv idiial. 

with the mother-iniage. TOs 1 oirmltite rtjwrience 

but still more in a ‘'c’^ nneoiiivocal a. the relation 

of our species, an organs inherent in the arche- 

of the sexes to one mother-image, the cinle ex- 

type, in the '"?"„‘,S.ip which instinctively Impeb 

traordinary intensity o VViththepauingoftbeyeats. 

the cliild to cling to it. -nn-^" " „otl,er-prov ided. of coii^, 

Sc^,'.tr.reS;rrv:"n ab.. p.csnppow. comcaoumesc 
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It Will proceed according to unconscious laus, and there will be 
no deviation from the archetype But, lE consciousness is at all et 
fective, conscious contents will ahsays be overvalued to the 
detriment of the unconscious, and from this comes the illusion 
that in separating from the mother nothing has happened ex 
cept that one has ceased to be the child of this individual 
i\oman Consciousness only recognizes contents that are indi 
vidually acquired, hence it recognizes only the individual 
mother and does not know that she is at the same time the car^ 
ner and representative of the archetype, of the “eternal 
mother Separation from the mother is sufficient only if the 
archetype is included, and the same is true of separation from 
the father 

7*4 The de\elopraent of consciousness and of free svill natural!) 
brings ivith it the possibility of deviating from the archetype 
and hence from instinct Once the deviation sets m a dissocia 
tion between conscious and unconscious ensues, and then the 
activity of the unconscious begins This is usually felt as very 
unpleasant, for it takes the form of an inner, unconscious fixa 
lion which expresses itself only symptomatically, that is, mdi 
rectly Situations then develop in which it seems as though one 
were still not freed from the mother 
7*5 The primitive mind, while not understanding this dilemma, 
felt It all the more keenly and accordingly instituted highly im 
portant ntes between childhood and adulthood, puberty rites 
and initiation ceremonies, for th#* quite unmistakable purpose 
of effecting the separation from the parents by magical means 
This institution would be entirely superfluous if the relation to 
the parents were not felt to be equally magical But 'magical 
means everything vshere unconscious influences are at work 
The purpose of these ntes, however, is not only separation from 
the parents, but induction into the adult state There must be 
no more longing backward glances at childhood, and for this it 
IS necessary that the claims of the injured archetype should be 
met This is done by substituting for the intimate relationship 
vviili the parents anotlier relationship namely that vsith the clan 
or tribe The infliction of certain marks on the body, such as 
circumcision and scars, is intended to serve this end, as also 
the mystical instruction which the young man receives during 
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supplemented by a number of other archetypes This multi 
plicity of unconscious dominants helps to explain the diversity 
of religious ideas 

729 All these factors are still actue in our psyche, only the ex 
pression and evaluation of tliem have been superseded, not 
their actual existence and effectiveness The fact that tve can 
now understand them as psychic quantities is a new formula 
tion, a new expression, which may enable us to discover a new 
way of relating to the powers of the unconscious I believe this 
possibility to be of immense significance, because the collectl^e 
unconscious is in no sense an obscure comer of the mind, but 
the mighty deposit of ancestral experience accumulated o\er 
millions of years, the echo of preliistonc happenings to which 
each century adds an infinitesimally small amount of vanation 
and differentiation Because the collective unconscious is, in the 
last analysis, a deposit of world processes embedded in the struc 
ture of the brain and the sympathetic nervous system it con 
stitutes in. Its totality a sort of timeless and eternal world image 
which counterbalances our conscious, momentary picture of the 
world It means nothing less than another world, a mirror 
world if you will But, unlike a mirror image, the unconscious 
image possesses an energy peculiar to itself, independent of con 
SCTOusness By virtue of Ais energ^y it can produce powerful 
effects which do not appear on the surface but influence us all 
the more powerfully from within These influences remain 
invisible to anyone who fails to subject his momentary picture 
of the world to adequate criticism, and who therefore remains 
hidden from himself That the world has an inside as well as 
an outside, that it is not only outwardly \nsible but acts upon 
us in a timeless present, from the deepest and apparently most 
subjective recesses of the psyche-this 1 hold to be an insight 
which, even though it be anaent wisdom, deserves to be evalu 
ated as a new factor in building a Weltanschauung 


•330 


Analytical psychology is not a Weltanschauung but a saence, 
and as such it proMdes the building material or the imple 
tnents with which a Weltanschauung can be built up or tom 
down, or else reconstructed There are many people today who 
think they can smell a Weltanschauung in analytical psychol 
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a plethora of \Veltanschauungen—7i proof that the whole idea 
of a Weltanschauung has been discredited, for the more diffi- 
cult an illness is to treat, the more the remedies multiply, and 
the more remedies there are, the more disreputable each one 
becomes. It seems as if a Weltanschauung were now an obsolete 
phenomenon. 

733 One can hardly imagine that this development is a mere 
accident, a regrettable and senseless aberration, for something 
that is good and valuable in itself does not usually disappear 
from sight in this suspicious manner. There must have been 
something meretricious and objectionable about it to begin 
with. AVe must therefore ask ourselves: what is wrong with all 
W eltanschauungen} 

734 It seems to me that the fatal error of every Weltanschauung 
so far has been that it claims to be an objectively valid truth, 
and ultimately a kind of scientific evidence of this truth. This 
would lead to the insufferable conclusion that, for instance, the 
same God must help the Germans, the French, the English, 
the Turks, and the heathen— in short, everybody against every- 
body else. Our modem consciousness, with its broader grasp of 
world*events,^ has recoiled in horror from such a monstrosity, 
only to put in its place various philosophical substitutes. But 
these in turn laid claims to being objectively valid truths. That 
discredited them, and so we arrive at the differentiated frag- 
mentation of consciousness with its highly undesirable conse- 
quences. 


735 The basic error of every Weltanschauung is its remarkable 
tendency to pretend to be the truth of things themselves, whereas 
actually it is only a name which we give to things. Would any 
scientist argue whether the name of the planet Neptune befits 
the nature of this heavenly body and whether, therefore, it is 
the only right name? Of course not-and that is why science 
u superior, because it deals only in working hypotheses. In the 
Blast Rumpelstiltskin to fragments if you call 
him by his Tight name. The tribal chief hides his true name and 
gives himself an exoteric name for daily use, so that nobody 
ran put a spell on him. When the Egyptian Pharaohs were laid 
le om , t le true names of the gods were imparted to them 
mage so that tltcy could compel the gods to do 
their bidding. For the Cabalists the possession of the true name 
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Nowhere are we closer to the sublime secret o[ all origination 
than in the recognition of ourownseKcs, whom we alwa)s think 
we know already Yet we know die immensities of space better 
than we know our oivn depths, where— e\en thougli we do not 
understand it— we can listen directly to the throb of creation 
Itself 

73^ In this sense analytical psychology offers us new possibilities 
It calls our attention to the existence of fantasy images that 
spring from the dark background of the psyclie and throw light 
on die processes going on in the unconscious The contents of 
the collects e unconscious arc, as I have pointed out, the results 
of the psychic functioning of our whole ancestry, m their total 
ity, they compose a natural world image, die condensation of 
millions of years of human experience Tliese images are mytho- 
logical and therefore symbolical, for they express the harmony 
of the experiencing subject with the object experienced All 
mythology and all revelation come from diis matrix of expe 
nence, and all our future ideas about the ivorld and man will 
come from it likewise Nevertheless, it would be a misunder 
standing to suppose that the fontasy images of the unconscious 
can be used directly, like a revelation They are only the raw 
matenal, which, in order to acquire a meaning, has fint to be 
translated into the language of the present If this is successful, 
then the world as we percenc it is reunited with the primordial 
experience of mankind by the symbol of a Weltanschauung, 
the histoncal universal man in us joins hands with the new 
bom individual man This is an experience which comes very 
close to that of the primitive who symbolically unites himself 
with the totem ancestor by partaking of the ritual feast 
39 Seen in this light, analytical psychology is a reaction against 
e exaggerated rationalization of consciousness which, seeking 
to control nature, isolates itself from her and so robs man of 
IS owm natural history He finds himself transplanted into a 
imite present consisting of the short span between birth and 
death The limitation creates a feeling that he is a haphazard 
CTeature without meaning and it is this feeling that prevents 
him from Imng his life with the intensity it demands if it is to 
be enjoyed to the full Life become stale and is no longer the 
«ponent of the complete man That is why so much unlived 
life falls into the unconscious People live as though they were 
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ualkinc in shoes too small for them That quality of eternity 
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i* I know noUiing of a ‘ super reality Realii) contains e\ery 
thing I can knou, for e\erything that acts upon me is real and 
actual If It does not act upon me, then I notice notliing and 
can, therefore, know nothing about it Hence I can make state 
ments only about real things but not about tilings that are 
unreal, or surreal, or subreal Unless, of coune, it should occur 
to someone to limit the concept of reality m sucli a tv’ay that 
the attribute real applied onl> to a particular segment of the 
svorld s reality This restncuon to the so-called material or con 
Crete reality of objects perceived by the senses is a product of a 
particular ^vzy of thinking— the thinking that underlies ’ sound 
common sense and our ordinary use of language It operates 
on the celebrated pnnciple ’ Nihil est m mtellectu quod non 
antea ruent in sensu, regardless of the faa that there are 
many things m the mind which did not deme from the data of 
the senses According to this viei\, e\erything is real which 
comes or seems to come, directly or indirectly from the world 
revealed by the senses 

j limited picture of the world is a reflection of the one 
Western man which is often \ery unjustly laid at 
e oor o the Greek intellect. Restncuon to material reality 
carves an exceedingly large chunk out of reality as a whole, but 

“ ‘^VirkJicbknt und ObcrwirUichkeit •* Quersehnttt 
(Berlin) Xll ,2 (Dec. J933 )-Edito*s] 
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It nevertheless remains a fragment only, and all round it is a 
penumbra which one would have to call unreal or surreal. 
This narrow perspective is alien to the Eastern view of the 
world, svhich therefore has no need of any philosophical con- 
ception of super-rcahty. Our arbitrarily delimited reality is 
continually menaced by the "supersensual." the "supernatural." 
the superhuman,” and a svhole lot more besides. Eastern 
reality includes all this as a matter of course. For us the zone of 
disturbance already begins wlili the concept of the "psychic.” In 
our reality the psychic cannot be anything except an effect at 
third hand, produced originally by physical causes; a "secretion 
of the brain,” or something equally savoury. At the same time, 
this appendage of the material tvorld is credited with the power 
to pull itself up by its own bootstraps, so to speak.; and not only 
to fatliom the secrets of the physical svorld, but also, in the form 
of "mind," to know itself. AH this, without its being granted 
anything more than an indirea reality. 

Is a tJiought "real"? Probably— to this way of thinking— only 
in so far as it refen to something that can be perceived by the 
senses. If it docs not, it is considered "unreal," "fanciful," "fan- 
tastic," etc., and is thus declared nonexistent. This Jjappens all 
the time in practice, despite the fact that it is a philosophical 
monstrosity. The thought was and is, even though it refers to no 
tangible reality; it even has an effect, othenvisc no one would 
have noticed it. But because the little word "is"— to our tray of 
thinking— refers to something material, the "unreal” thought 
must be content to exist in a nebulous super-realit}, which in 
practice means the same thing as unreality. And jet the thought 
may have left undeniable traces of its reality behind it; we may, 
perhaps, have speculated with it, and thereby made a painful 
hole in our bank balance. 

745 Our practical conception of reality would therefore seem to 
be in need of revision So true is this that e\en popular literature 
is beginning to include all sorts of *‘steper”-concept.s in its mental 
horizon- J have every sympathy with this, for there is something 
really not quite right about the way we look at the world. Far 
too little in theory, and almost neter in practice, do we remem- 
ber that consciousness has no direct relation to any material 
objects. IVe perceive nothing but images, transmitted to m 
indirealy by a complicated nervous apparatus. Between the 
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nerve-endings of the sense-organs and tlic image that appean 
in consciousness, there is interpolated an unconscious process 
which transforms the physical fact of light, for example, into 
the psychic image “light." But for this complicated and uncon- 
scious process of transformation consciousness could not per- 
ceive anything material. 

5 The consequence of this is, that what appears to us as imme- 
diate reality consists of carefully processed images, and that, 
furthermore, we live immediately only in a world of images. In 
order to determine, even approximately, the real nature of 
material things we need the elaborate apparatus and compli- 
cated procedures of cliemistry and physics. These disciplines are 
really tools which help the human intellect to cast a glance 
behind the deceptive veil of images into a non-psychic world. ^ 

17 Far, therefore, from being a material world, this is a psychic 
world, which allows us to make only indirect and hypothetical 
inferences about the real nature of matter. The psychic alone 
has immediate reality, and this includes all forms of the psychic, 
even “unreal" ideas and thoughts which refer to nothing "ex- 
ternal." We may call them "imagination" or “delusion," but 
that does not detract in any tvay from their effectiveness. Indeed, 
there is no “real" thought that cannot, at times, be thrust aside 
by an "unreal" one, thus proving that the latter is stronger and 
more effective than the former. Greater than all physical dangers 
are the tremendous effects of delusional ideas, which are yet 


denied all reality by our world-blinded consciousness. Our 
much vaunted reason and our boundlessly overestimated will 
are sometimes utterly powerless in the face of “unreal" thoughts. 
The world-powers that rule over all mankind, for good or ilk 
are unconscious psychic factors, and it is they that bring con- 
sciousness into being and hence create the sine qua non for the 
existence of any world at all. We are steeped in a world that was 
created by our o^vn psyche. 

From this we can judge the magnitude of the error which 
our Western consciousness commits when it allows the psyche 
only a reality derived from physical causes. The East is wser, 
for it finds the essence of all thin^ grounded in the psyche. Be- 
tween the unknown essences of spirit and matter stands the 
reality of the psychic— psychic reality, the only reality we can 
experience immediately. 
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THE STAGES OF LIFE* 


To discuss tlie problems connected uith tlie stages of human 
developmenc is an exacting lasE, for it means nothing Jess tlian 
unfolding a picture of ps>chic life in its entirety fro m the c radle 
to the gratae Within the frametvork of a lecture sucli a task can 
be carried out only on the broadest lines and u must be nell 
understood tiiat no attempt will be made to describe the normal 
psychic occurrences withm the wious stages We shall restrict 
ourselves, rather, to certain 'problems that is to things that 
are diflfiailt questionable or ambiguous in a uord to ques 
tions iihicli allow of more than one ansiscr— and morcoter 
ansuers that are ahvays open to doubt For this reason there 
mil be much to iihich ue must add a question mark m our 
thoughts Worse still, there avill be some things ue must accept 
on faith, while now and then a\e must esen indulge m speatia 
tions 

75® If psychic life consisted only of self evident matters of fact-- 
ashicli on a pnmmve lead is still the case—we could content 

IJOngmally publbhcd aj Die seeliKheu Prebteme der tocnKfilicIien Alterv 
««t«i *• Afc/tf ZUrther Zeitung March n and iB igi» Revised and Ur^Ijr re* 
WTitien it was republished as "Die l^bensweiwle der Crg^*»'t 

(PsychoJoffuche Abhandlungen. HI Zurich 19J1) which wn on was iramUiCxl by 
U S Dell and Cary F Baynca as The Stage* of tile " tMern Ue« m Seanh 0/ • 
Soul (London and >ew aork i«3) The jwewmi uaostatlon ti based on thfs- 
Eorroas-J 
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ourselves with a sturdy empiricism. The psychic life of civilized 
man, however, is full of problems; we cannot even think of it 
except in terms of problems. Our psycliic processes are made up 
to a large extent of reflections, doubts, experiments, all of which 
are almost completely foreign to the unconscious, instinctive 
mind of primitive man. U is tlie growth of conscmusnws whi^h 
we must thank for the existence of problems; they are me 
Danaiin gift of civilization. It is justjr^’s turning away from 
instinct— his opposing himself to instinct— that creates con^ious- 
iTks. Instinct is nature and seeks to perpetuate nature, whereas 
consciousness can only seek culture or its denial. Even when we 
turn back to nature, inspired by a Rousseauesque longing, 've 
“cultivate” nature. As long as we arc still submerged in natme 
W’e are unconscious, and we live in the security oLinstinct which 
knows no problems. Everj'thing in us that still belongs to nature 
shrinks away from a problem, for its name is doubt, and wher- 
ever doubt holds sway there is uncertainty and the possibility 
of divergent And where several ways seem possible, there 
we have turned away from the certain guidance of instinct and 
are handed over to fear. For consciousness is now called upon to 
do that which nature has always done for her children— namely* 
to give a certain, unquestionable, and unequivocal decision. 
And here we are beset by an all-too-human fear that conscious- 
ness— our Promethean conquest— may in the end not be able to 
serv'c us as ^vell as nature. 

751 Problems thus draw us into an orphaned and isolated state 
where we are abandoned by nature and are driven to conscious- 
ness. There is no other rvay open to us; ^ve are forced to 
to conscious decisions and solutions where formerly we trusted 
ourselves to natural happenings. Every problem, therefore, 
brings the possibility of a widening of consciousness, but also 
the necessity of saying goodbye to childlike unconsciousness 
and trust in nature. This necessity is a psychic fact of such im- 
portance that it constitutes one of the most essential symbolic 
teachings of the Christian religion. It is the sacrifice of the 
merely natural man, of the unconscious, ingenuous being whose 
tragic career began with the eating of the apple in Paradise. 
The biblical fall of man presents the dawn of consciousness as 
a curse. And as a matter of fact it is in this light that we fiz^t 
look upon every problem that forces us to greater consciousness 
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and separates ns even further from the paradise o 
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754 There are no problems without consciousness We must 
therefore put the question in another way and ask, “How does 
consciousness arise in the first place’ ’ Nobody can say with cer 
tainty, but we can observe small children in the process of be 
coming conscious Every parent can see it if he pays attention 
And what we see is this when the child recognizes someone or 
something— when he “knows” a person or a thing— then we feel 
that the child has consciousness That, no doubt, is also why m 
Paradise it was the tree of knowledge which bore such fateful 
fruit 

755 But what IS recognition or “knowledge” in this sense? ^Ve 
speak of * knowing something when we succeed in linking a 
new perception to an already existing context, in such a iva) 
that we hold in consciousness not only the perception but parts 
of this context as well “Knowing” is based, therefore, upon the 
perceived connection between psychic contents We can base 
no knowledge of a content that is not connected with anything, 
and we cannot even be conscious of it should our consciousness 
still be on this lou initial level Accordingly the first stage of 
consciousness which we can observe consists m the mere con 
nection between tiso or more ps)chic contents At this le\el, 
consciousness is merely sporadic, being limited to the percep- 
tion of a few connections, and the content is not remembered 
later on It is a fact that in the early years of life there is no 
continuous memory, at most there are islands of consciousness 
which are like single lamps or lighted objects in the far flung 
darkness But these islands of memory are not the same as those 
earliest connections which are merely perceived, they contain 
a new, very important senes of contents belonging to the per 
ceiving subject himself, the so-called ego This senes, like the 
initial series of contents, is at first merely perceived, and for this 
reason the child logically begins by speaking of itself objec 
lively, m the third person Only later, when the ego-contents— 
tlic so^llcd ego<omplex— have acquired an energy of their own 
(v ery likely as a result of training and practice) does the feeling 
o subjectivity or I ness ’ arise This may well be the moment 
when the child begins to speak of itself in the first person The 
continuity of memory probably begins at this stage Essentially, 

« therefore, it would be a continuity of ego memories 

<5 In the childish stage of consciousness there are as yet no prob 
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complex psychic life of the child is, of course, a problem of the 
first magnitude to parents, educators, and doctors, but ivhen 
normal the child has no real problems of its own It is only the 
adult human being who can have doubts about himself and be 
at vanance with himself 

561 v'we are all familiar with the sources of the problems that 
arise in the period of youth For most people it is the demands 
of life which harshly put an end to the dream of childhood If 
the individual is sufficiently well prepared the transition to a 
profession or career can take place smootlily But if he clings to 
illusions that are contrary to reality, then problems will surely 
arise No one can take the step into life without making certain 
assumptions and occasionally these assumptions are false— that 
IS, they do not fit the conditions into which one is throsvn Often 
It IS a question of exaggerated expectations underestimation of 
difficulties, unjustified optimism or a negative attitude One 
could compile quite a list of the false assumptions that give rise 
to the first conscious problems 

76a But It IS not always the contradiction betwgeii^ubjecuve 
assump^ons and external facts that gives rise to problems, it 
may just as often be inner, psychic difficulties They may exist 
even when things run smoothly in the outside world Very often 
it IS the disturbance of psychic equilibrium caused by the sex 
ual instinct, equally often it is the feeling of inferiority whicn 
springs from an unbearable sensitivity These inner conflicts 
may exist even when adaptation to the outer world has been 
achieved without apparent effort It even seems as if )Oung 
people who have had a hard struggle for existence are spared 
inner problems, while those who for some reason or other have 
no difficulty with adaptation run into problems of sex or con 
flicts arising from a sense of inferiority 
763 People whose own temperaments offer problems are often 
neurotic, but it would be a serious misunderstanding to con 
fuse t!ie existence of problems with neurosis There is a marked 
difference between the two m that die neurotic is ill because he 
IS unconscious of his problems, while the person with a difficult 
temperament suffers from his conscious problems without being 

If we try to extract the common and essential factors f*”®^ 
the almost inexhaustible variety of individual problems found 
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in the period of youth t.c meet in ill rases with one particular 
leature a more or less patent clinging to the childhood level of 
consciousness a resistance to the fateful fotces m and around us 
which uoulcl involve us in the world Something jn us wishes 
achild to he unconscious or at, most conscious only 
QtJh£_Sgo to reject everything strange or else subject it to our 
will to do nothing or else indulge our own craving for pleasure 
or power In all this there is something of the inertia of matter 
it is a persistence in the previous state whose range of conscious 
ness IS smaller narrower and more egoistic than that of the 
dualistic phase For here the individual is faced with the neces 
sity of recognizing and accepting what is different and strange 
Ts *i part of lus own life as a hmd of also 1 

The essential feature of the duahstic phase is the widening 
of the horizon of life and it is this that is so i igorously resisted 
To be sure this cxpansion-or diastole as Goethe called it— had 
started Jong before this It begins at birth when the child 
abandons the mrrow confinement of the mothers body and 
from then on it steadily increases until u reaches a climax in the 
problematical state when the individual begins to struggle 
against it 

What would happen to him if he simply changed himself 
into chat foreign seeming also I and allowed the esrher ego to 
vanish into the past? We might suppose this to be a quite prac 
tical course The very aim of religious education from the 
exhortation to put off the old Adam right back to tlie rebirth 
rituals of primitive races is to transform the human being into 
the new future man and to allow the old to die away 

Psycholog) teaches us that m a certain sense there is nothing 
in the psyche that is old nothing that can really finally die 
away Even Paul was left with a thorn in the flesh Whoever 
protects himself against what is new and strange and regresses 
to the past falls into the same neurotic condition as the man 
who identifies himself with the new and runs away from the 
past The only difference is that the one has estranged himself 
from iJie past and the other from the future In principle both 
are doing the same thing they are reinforcing their narrow 
range of consciousness instead of shattering it in the tension 
of opposites and building up a state of wider and higher con 
sciousness 
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768 This outcome would be ideal i£ it could be brought about 
in the second stage of life— but there's the rub for one thing, 
nature cares notliing whatsoever about a higher level of con 
sciousness, quite the contrary And then society does not v’alue 
these feats of the psyche very highly, its prizes are alw’ays given 
for achievement and not for personality, the latter being re 
warded for the most part posthumously These facts compel us 
tow'ards a particular solution vve are forced to limit ourselves 
to the attainable, and to difTerentiaic particular aptitudes in 
which the socially effective individual discovers his true self 
769 Achiev ement, usefulness and so forth arc the ideals that seem 
to point the way out of the confusions of the problematical state 
They are the lodestars that guide us in the adventure of 
broadening and consolidating our physical existence, they help 
us to strike our roots in the world, but they cannot guide us m 
the development of that wider consciousness to which we gi'^ 
the name of culture In the period of youth, however, tins course 
is the normal one and in all circumstances preferable to merely 
tossing about m a welter of problems 
770 The dilemma 15 often solved therefore m this vv’ay 

ever is given to us by the past is adapted to the possibilities and 
demands of tlie future We limit ourselves to the attainable, 
and this means renouncing all our other psychic potentialities 
One man loses a valuable piece of his past, another a valuable 
piece of his future Everyone can call to mind friends or school 
mates vsho v\ere promising and idealistic youngsters, but who 
when vse meet them again years later, seem to have growm dry 
and cramped in a narrow mould These are examples of the 
solution mentioned above 

77‘ The serious problems in life, however, are never fully solv ed 
If ever they should appear to be so it is a sure sign that some 
thing has been lost The meaning and purpose of a problem 
seem to he not in its solution but in our working at it inces- 
santly This alone preserves us from stultification and petnfac 
tion So also the solution of the problems of youth by restrictmg 
ourselves to the attainable is only temporarily v'ahd and not 
lasting in a deeper sense Of course to win for oneself a place m 
society and to transform ones nature so that it xs more or less 
fitted to this kind of existence is in all cases a considerable 
achievement It is a fight waged v\ithin oneself as well as out 
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Side comparable to the struggle of the child for an ego That 
struggle IS for tlie most pan unobserved because it happens m 
the dark but when we see how stubbornly dnldish illusions 
and assumptions and egoistic habits are still dung to m later 
years we can gam some idea of the energies that were needed to 
form them And so it is with the ideals convictions guiding 
ideas and attitudes which in the period of youth lead us out 
into life for which we struggle suffer and inn sjciories they 
grow together with our own being we apparently change into 
them we seek to perpetuate them indefinitely and as a matter of 
course just as the young person asserts his ego m spite of the 
1 orld and often in spue of himself 

The nearer we a pproach to th e middle of life,_a jidjheJietter 
w e have succ e eded m entr enching ourselyes _in our personal 
atiitude^and social positions the more it appears as if we had 
disco\ered the right course and the right ideals and principles 
of behaiiour For this reason we suppose them to be eternally 
sahd and make a virtue of unchangeably clinging to them We 
overlook the essentia] fact that the social goal is attained only at 
the cost of a diminution of penonahty Many—far too many— 
aspects of hfe which should also have been experienced he in the 
lumber room among dusty memories but sometimes too they 
are glow mg coals under grey ashes 
773 Statistics show a rise in the frequency of mental depressions 
in men about forty In women the neurotic difficulties generally 
begin somewhat earlier We sec that in this phase of life— be 
tween tlurty five and forty— an important change in the human 
psycJie IS in preparition At first it is not a conscious and strik 
mg change it is rather a matter of indirect signs of a change 
which seems to lake us rise m the unconscious Often it is 
something like a slow change in a person s character in anotiier 
case certain traits may come to light which had disappeared 
since cliildhood or again ones previous inclinations and in 
terests begin to weaken and others take their place Conversely 
—and this happens very frequently— one s cfienshctf conviccrons 
and principles especially the moral ones begin to harden and 
to grow increasingly rigid until somewhere around the age of 
fifty a period of intolerance and fanaticism is reached It is as if 
the existence of these principles were endangered and it were 
therefore necessary to emphasize them all the more 
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774 The wine of youth does not always clear witli advancing 
years, sometimes it grows turbid All the phenomena mentioned 
above can best be seen in rather one sided people, turning up 
sometimes sooner and sometimes later Their appearance, it 
seems to me, is often delayed by the fact that the parents of the 
person in question are still alive It is then as if the period of 
youth were being unduly drawn out 1 have seen this especially 
m the case of men whose fathers were long lived The death of 
I the father then has the effect of a precipitate and almost cata 
Istrophic ripening 

775 I know of a pious man who was a churchwarden and who 
from the age of forty onward, showed a growing and finally un 
bearable intolerance in matters of morality and religion At the 
same time his moods grew visibly worse At last he was nothing 
more than a darkly lowering pillar of the Church In this way 
he got along until the age of fifty five, when suddenly, sitting up 
in bed in the middle of the night, he said to his wife ‘ Now at 
last I ve got itl I m just a plain rascal ' Nor did this realization 
remain without results He spent his declining years m riotous 
living and squandered a goodly part of his fortune Obviously 
quite a likable fellow, capable of both extremesl 
77® The very frequent neurotic disturbances of adult years all 
have one thing in common they want to carry the psychology 
of the youthful phase over the threshold of the so-called years of 
discretion Who does not know those touching old gentlemen 
who must always warm up the dish of their student days who 
can fan the flame of life only by reminiscences of their heroic 
youth, but who for the rest, arc stuck in a hopelessly wooden 
Philistinism^ As a rule, to be sure, they have this one merit 
which It would be ivrong to undervalue they are not neurotic, 
but only boring and stereotyped The neurotic is rather a per 
son who can never have things as he would like them m the 
present and who can therefore never enjoy the past either 
<77 As formerly the neurotic could not escape from childhood 
so now he cannot part with his youth He shrinks from the grey 
thoughts of approaching age, and feeling the prospect before 
him unbearable, is always straining to look behind him Just as 
the childish person shrinks back from the unknowTi in the world 
and in human existence, so the grown man shrinks back from 
the second half of life It is as if unknowm and dangerous tasks 
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toned down by feminine features, such as adiposity and softer 
facial expressions 

781 There is an interesting report in the ethnological literature 
about an Indian warrior chief to whom in middle life the Great 
Spirit appeared in a dream The spirit announced to him that 
from then on he must sit among the women and children, wear 
womens clothes, and eat the food of ivomcn He obeyed the 
dream without suffering a loss of prestige This vision is a true 
expression of the psychic revolution of life s noon, of the begin 
ning of life s decline Man s values, and even his body, do tend 
to change into their opposites 

782 We might compare mascuhnity and femininity and their 
psychic components to a definite store of substances of which, 
in the first half of life, unequal use is made A man consumes 
his large supply of masculine substance and has left over only 
the smaller amount of feminine substance, which must now be 
put to use Con\ersely, the woman allows her hitherto unused 
supply of masculinity to become active 

783 This change is even more noticeable in the psychic realm 
than in the physical How often it happens that a man of forty 
five or fifty winds up his business and the wife then dons the 
trousers and opens a little shop where he perhaps performs the 
duties of a handyman There are many women who only awaken 
to social responsibility and to social consciousness after their 
fortieth year In modern business life, especially in America 
nervous breakdowns in the forties are a very common occur 
rence If one examines the victims one finds that what ha^ 
broken down is the masculine style of life which held the field 
up to now, and that what is left over is an effeminate man Con 
trariwise, one can observe women m these self same business 
spheres who have developed in the second half of life an uncom 
monly masculine tough mindedness which thrusts the feeling 
and the heart aside Very often these changes are accompanied 
by all sorts of catastrophes in marriage for it is not hard to 
imagine what will happen when the husband discovers his 
tender feelings and the wife her sharpness of mind 

784 The ivorst of it all is that intelligent and cultivated people 
live their lives without even knowing of the possibility of such 
transformations Wholly unprepared they embark upon the 
second half of life Or are there perhaps colleges for forty year 
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olds nJiich prepare them for thetr commg life and tu demands 
as the ordmat) colleges inirwluce our >Dung people to a knowl 
edge of the uorld^ No diorouglily unprcpircd take the step 
into the afternoon of life s\orsc still s\c take this step with the 
hlsc assumption that our truths and ideals udl serse us as 
liiihmo IJui i»e cannot lisc the afternoon of life according to 
the programme of fifes inoniing for svliat ss'as great in the 
morning will be little at evening and what in the morning was 
true tv ill at ctening have become a he I have giten psycho- 
logical treatment to too many people of advancing years and 
have lookctl too often into the secret chambers of their souls 
not to be movetl by this fundamental truth 
7*5 Ageing people should know that their lives are not mounting 
and expanding but that an inexorable inner process enforces 
the contraaion of life Tor a young person it is almost a sm or 
at least a danger to be too preoccupied with himseU but for 
the ageing person ii is a duty and a necessity to devote serious 
attention to himself After having lavished its light upon (he 
world the sun withdraws its rays in order to illuminate itself 
Instead of doing likewise many old people prefer to be hypo- 
chondriacs niggarils pedants applauders of the past or else 
eternal adolescentv-aU tamcnublc subvmmcs for the illumma 
lion of the self but ine> itablc consequences of the delusion that 
the second half of life must be governed by ihcpnnctples of the 
first 

786 J Mid just now that we have no schools for forty ycaroltb 
That IS not quite tnic Our txrligtons were alwa}s such schools 
m the past, b ut. how many people regard thenTlike that today? 
How' many of us older ones have been brought up m such a 
school and really prepared for the second half of life for old 
age death and eternity? 

“87 A human being would certainly not grow to be seventy or 
eighty years old if this longevity had no meaning for the species 
The afternoon of human life must also have a significance of us 
own and cannot be merely a piufuJ appendage to life s morning 
The significance of the mommg undoubtedly lies m the dc 
vclopmcnt of the individual our entrenchment in ihe outer 
world the propagation of our kind and the care of our chil 
dren This is the obvious purpose of nature But when this pur 
pose has been attamed-and more than attamed-shall the 
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earning o£ money, the extension of ronquests, and the expan 
Sion of life go steadily on beyond the bounds of all reason and 
sense? Whoever carries over into the afternoon the law of the 
morning, or the natural aim, must pay for it with damage to his 
soul, just as surely as a growing youth who tries to carry over 
^ his childish egoism into adult life must pay for this mistake with 
j social failure Money making, social achievement, family and 

( posterity are nothing but plain nature, not culture Culture lies 
outside the purpose of nature Could by any chance culture be 
the meaning and purpose of the second half of life? 

788 In primitive tribes we observe that tlie old people are almost 
always the guardians of the mysteries and the laws, and it is in 
these that the cultural heritage of the tribe is expressed How 
does the matter stand with us? Where is the wisdom of our old 
people, where are their precious secrets and their visions? For 
the most part our old people try to compete with the young In 
the United States it is almost an ideal for a father to be the 
brother of his sons, and for the mother to be if possible the 
younger sister of her daughter 

789 I do not know how much of this confusion is a reaction 
against an earlier exaggeration of the dignity of age, and how 
much IS to be charged to false ideals Tliese undoubtedly exist, 
and the goal of those who hold them lies behind and not ahead 
Therefore they are always striving to turn back We have to 
grant these people that it is hard to see what other goal the 
second half of life can offer than the well known aims of the first 
Expansion of life usefulness, efficiency the cutting of a figure 
in society, the shrewd steering of offspring into suitable mar 
nages and good positions— are not these purposes enough? Un 
fortunately not enough meaning and purpose for those who see 
in the approach of old age a mere diminution of life and can 
feel their earlier ideals only as something faded and worn out. 
Of course, if these persons had filled up the beaker of life earlier 
and emptied it to the lees, they would feel quite differently 
about everything now, they would have kept nothing back, 
everything that wanted to catch fire would have been consumed 
and the quiet of old age would be very welcome to them But 
we must not forget that only a very few people are artists in life 
that the art of life is the most distinguished and rarest of all the 
arts Who ever succeeded m draining the whole cup with grace? 
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So for many people all too ntucli unlived life remains over- 
sometimes potentialities which tliey could never have lived with 
the best of wills, so that they approach the threshold of old age 
with unsatisfied demands winch inevitably turn their elanres 
backtvard. * 

79® It is partiailarly fatal for sudi people to look back. For them 
a prospect and a goal in the future are absolutely necessary. 
That is why all great religions hold out the promise of a life 
beyond, of a supramimdane goal which makes it possible for 
mortal man to live the second half of life with as much purpose 
and aim as the first. For the man of today the expansion of life 
and its culmination are plausible goals, jjuLthe^dea^fJifejifier 
seems toJ ui n questionab le or beyond belief . Life’s cessa- 
tion, that is, death^ can onIy”Be~accepted w treasonable goal 
either when existence is so tvretched liiat sve are only loo glad 
for it to end, or when we are convinced that tlie sun strives to 
its setting “to illuminate distant races” with the same logical 
consistency it showed in rising to die zenith But to believe has 
become such a difficult art today that it is beyond the capacity 
of most people, particularly the educated part of humanity. 
They have become too accustomed to the thought that, with 
regard to immortality and such questions, there are mnumer. 
able contradictory opinions and no convincing proofs. And 
since “science" is tlie catchword tliat seems to carry the weight 
of absolute conviction in the temporary world, ive ask for 
“scientific” proofs But educated people who can think know 
very well tliat proof of this kind is a philosophical impossibility. 
We simply cannot know anything whatever about such things. 

May I remark that for the same reasons wc cannot know, 
either, v vhetber somet liin g does happen to a person after death ? 
No answer of any kin3 Is perniissible, either for or agathsT AVe 
simply have no definite scientific knowledge about it one way 
or the other, and are therefore in the same position as when 
we ask whether the planet Afars ts inhabited or not. And the 
inhabitants of Mars, if there are any. are certainly not con- 
cerned whether we affirm or deny tlieir existence.^ They may 
exist or they may not. And that is how it stands vitih soolled 
immortality-with vshich wc may shelve the problem, 

79* But here my medical conscience aw'akens and urges me to say 
a vs'ord which has an important bearing on this question. J 
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have observed that a life directed to an aim is in general better, 
richer, and healthier than an aimless one, and that it is better 
to go fon\ards with the stream of time than backwards against 
It To the psychotherapist an old man who cannot bid fareivell 
to life appears as feeble and sickly as a young man who is un 
able to embrace it And as a matter of fact, it is in many cases 
a question of the selfsame childish greediness, the same fear, 
die same defiance and wilfulness, in the one as in the other As 
a doctor I am convinced that it is hygienic— if I niay use the 
word— to discover in death a goal towards winch one can strue, 
and that shrinking away from it is something unhealthy and 
abnormal which robs the second half of life of its purpose I 
therefore consider that all religions with a supramundane goal 
are eminently reasonable from the point of view of psjchic 
hygiene "When I live in a house which 1 know will fall about 
my head within the next two weeks, all my Mtal functions will 
be impaired by this thought, but if on the contrary I feel ni> 
self to be safe I can dwell there in a normal and comfortable 

I way From the standpoint of psychotherapy it would therefore 
be desirable to think of death as only a transition, as part of a 
life process whose extent and duration are be>ond our knowl 
edge 

793 In spue of the fact that die majority of people do not know 
why the body needs salt everyone demands it nonetheless be 
cause of an instinctive need It is the same with the things of 
the ps)che By far the greater po rt ion of mankind have frog 
time immembriat fdt tfie^ncetTorbelieyi ng^^a continc ^o^ 

bfo demamls of therapy. thcTeforeTdonoTTeadTirinto aliy 
bypaths but down the middle of the highway trodden by hu 
manity For this reason we are thinking correctly, and m har 
mony with life even though we do not understand what we 
think 

794 Do we ever understand what we think’ We only understand 
that kind of dunking which is a mere equation from whicli 
nothing comes out but what we have put in That is the work 
ing of the intellect But besides that there is a thinking in 
primordial images in symbols which are older than the histori 
cal man which are inborn in him from the earliest tunes and 
eternally luing outlasting all generations, still make up 
groundwork of the human psyche Ims o nly possible to Itve^ he 
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fullest Jife ^vhen Vfc are in hatmony %vith th ese sMn^s, ui<;Hnm 
is a return to them It » a question neither of~B3iernor of 
knossjedge but of the agreement of our thinking with the pn 
mordial images of the unconscious They are the unthinkable 
matrices of all our thoughts no matter what our conscious 
mind may cogitate One of these pn mordtal thoughts is the idea 
of life after dea th Science and these primordial' images are 
mcommensurables They are irrational data n priori conditions 
of the imagination nhich are simply tliere and whose purpose 
and justification science can only investigate a posteuort much 
as It imestigates a function like that of the thyroid gland Be 
fore the nineteenth century the thyroid was regarded as a mean 
ingless oigan merely because it svas not understood It would 
be equally shortsighted of us today to call the primordial images 
senseless For me these images are something like psjchic organs 
and I treat them w ith the very greatest respect It happens some 
times Uiat I must say to an older patient Your picture of God 
or your idea of immortality is atrophied consequently your 
psj'clnc metabolism is out of gear The ancient athanastas 
p/iflrrmi/io7i the medicine of immonaluy is more profound and 
meaningful than ue supposed 

795 In conclusion I wuld like to come back fora moment to the 
comparison sviih the sun Tfie on e hundred and eighi!t -degiees 
of the arc of life are divisible into four par ts The first quarter 
lyinFco the east is duldhood tl^t state m which we are a prob 
lem for others but are not yet conscious of any problems of our 
oivn Conscious problems.fill.out the second aj d third quarters 
ivhile in the hst in extreme old age we descend again into that 
condition sshere regardless of our state of consciousness we 
once more become something of a problem for others Child 
hood and extreme old age are of course utterly different and 
>et they have one thing in common submersion m unconscious 
psychic happenings Since the mmd of a child groivs out of the 
unconscious us psychic processes though not eisilv accessible 
are not as difficult to discern as those of a very old person who 
is sinking again into the unconscious and who progressively 
vanishes within it Childhood and old age are the stages or ii e 
without any conscious problems for which reason I ha\e not 
taken them into consideration here 
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1 have often been asked what I believe about death, that un* 
problematical ending of individual existence. Death is knosvm 
to us simply as the end. It is the period, often placed before the 
close of the sentence and followed only by memories or 
effects in others. For the person concerned, however, the sand 
has run out of the glass; the rolling stone has come to rest. 
When death confronts us, life always seems like a dotvntvard 
flow or like a clock that has been wound up and w’hose eventua 
“running down" is taken for granted. 'W'^e are never more con- 
vinced of this "running down” tlian when a human life comtf 
to its end before our e)es, and the question of the meaning and 
worth of life ne\er becomes more urgent or more agonizing 
than vhen we see the final breath leave a body which a moment 
before was living. How different does the meaning of life 
to us when we see a young person striving for distant goals an 
shaping the future, and compare this with an incurable im’alid, 
or with an old man who is sinking reluctantly and impotently 

» [Originally publuhfd u “Seele und Tod." EuropSitche Revue (Berlin), X 
(April 1951) and republished in llrrAbcAAett der Seele (Psychologisdie Abhand 
lungen. IV, Zurich, 1931) A shortened lersion appeared as "Von der Piycholo^^ 
des Sterbens." AfCncAner Neveste Sachnehttn. No 569 (Oct *. > 935 ) 
present senion U a slight rerbion of a translation by Eugene H Henley j* 
Sprtnfi (Analytical Psychology Oub.New York). 1915. to whom grateful aclno**' 
edgment is made — Esrrou ] 
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tnio the gravel Youth-tre should h’Le to think-has purpose, 
future, meaning, and value, uhereas the coming to an end is 
only a meaningless cessation. If a young man is afraid of the 
ti'orld, of life and the future, tlien everyone finds it regrettable, 
senseless, neurotic; he is considered a cou'ardjy shirker. But 
svhen an ageing person secretly shudders and is even mortally 
afraid at the thought that his reasonable expectation of life 
now amounts to only so and so many years, then we are pain- 
fully reminded of certain feelings within our ossn breast; we 
look atvay and ttirn the conversation to some other topic. The 
optimism with which we judge the young man fails us here. 
Naturally we have a stock of suitable banalities about life which 
we occasionally hand out to the other fellow, such as "everyone 
must die sometime,*' "you can’t live forever,” etc. But when one 
is alone and it is night and so dark and still that one hears 
nothing and sees nothing but the thoughts which add and sub- 
tract the jears, and the long row of tiiose disagreeable facts 
which remorselessly Indicate how far the hand of the clock has 
moved forward, and the slotv, irresistible approach of the wall 
of darkness which will eventually engulf everything I love, 
possess, wish for, hope for, and strive for, then all our pro 
hmdities .ibout life slink off to some undiscoverable hiding- 
place, and fear envelops the sleepless one like a smoUienng 
blanket. 

f 97 Many young people have at bottom a p.tnic fear of life 
(though at the same time they intensely desire u). and an even 
greater number of the ageing have the same fear of death. 
Indeed, I have known those people who most feared life ivlien | 
they tvere young to suffer later Just as much from the fear ofl 
deatli. When they arc young one says they have infantile re-ft 
sistances against the normal demands of life, one should really 
say the same thing svhen they are old, for they are likewise 
afraid of one of life’s normal demands ^Ve are so convinced 
that death is simply the cud of a process that it does not ordi 
narily occur to us to concei'C of death as a goal and a fulfilment 
as ^ve do without hesitation die aims and purposes of youthful 
life in its ascendance. . , 

793 Life is a n enerev process. like every energy process, it is in 
principle irreversible and is therefore directed loivar^ a goal 
That eoal is a state of rest In the long run everything that 
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happens is, as it were, no more than the initial disturbance of 
a perpetual state of rest which forever attempts to re establish 
Itself Life is teleology par excellence; it is the mtnnsic stnving 
toivards a goal, and the living organism is a s>stera of directed 
aims which seek to fulfil themselves The end of every 
is Its goal All energy flow is like a runner who strives with the 
greatest effort and the utmost expenditure of strength to rea^ 
his goal Youthful longing for the world and for life, for the 
attainment of high hopes and distant goals, is lifes obvious 
teleological urge which at once changes into fear of life, neurotic 
resistances, depressions, and phobias if at some point it remains 
caught in the past, or shrinks from risks without v^hich the un 
seen goal cannot be attained With the attainment of maturity 
and at the zemth of biological existence, life’s drive towards a 
goal in no wise halts With the same intensity and irresistibility 
with which It strove upward before middle age, life now de 
scends, for the goal no longer lies on the summit, but in the 
valley where the ascent began The curve of life is like the 
parabola of a projectile which, disturbed from its initial state 
of rest, nses and then returns to a state of repose 
99 The psychological curve of life, however, refuses to conform 
to this law of nature Sometimes the lack of accord begins early 
in the ascent The projectile ascends biologically, but psycho- 
logically It lags behind We straggle behind our years, hugging 
our childhood as if v\ e could not tear ourselv es away ^Ve stop 
the hands of the clock and imagine that time will stand still 
"When after some delay we finally reach the summit, there again, 
psychologically, we settle down to rest, and although we can 
see ourselves sliding down the other side, v\e cling, if only 
longing backward glances, to the peak once attained Just as, 
earlier, fear v\as a deterrent to life, so now it stands in the v'’ay 
of death We may even admit that fear of life held us back on 
the upv\ ard slope, but just because of this delay v\ e claim all the 
more right to hold to the summit we have now reached 
Though It may be obvious that in spite of all our resistances 
(now so deeply regretted) life has reasserted itself, yet we pay 
no attention and keep on trying to make it stand sull Our 
psychology then loses its natural basis Ckmsciousness stay’s up 
in the air. while the curve of the parabola sinks downw’ard vvith 
cv er increasing speed 
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foundations and no longer knew how to get along on nature s 
timing. It seems as though we were suffering from a hybris ot 
consciousness which fools us into believing that one s ume ot 
life is a mere illusion which can be altered according to ones 
desire. (One asks oneself where our consciousne^ geu its ability 
to be so contrary to nature and what such arbitrariness mig t 

803 * Like a projectile flying to its goal* life ends in death. Even 
its ascent and its zenith arc only steps and means to this goa . 
This paradoxical formula is no more than a logical deduction 
from the fact that life strives towards a goal and is determine 
by an aim. I do not believe that I am guilty here of playing wi 
syllogisms. We grant goal and purpose to the ascent of life, w y 
not to the descent? The birth of a human being is pregnant 
with meaning, why not death? For twenty years and more the 
growing man is being prepared for the complete unfolding o 
his individual nature, why should not the older man prepare 
himself twenty years and more for his death? Of coune, mtb the 
zenith one has obviously reached something, one is it and has it. 
But what is attained with death? 

804 At this point, just when it might be expected, I do not w^t 
suddenly to pull a belief out of my pocket and invite my reader 
to do what nobody can do— that is, believe something. I niust 
confess that I myself could never do it either. Therefore I shall 
certainly not assert now that one must believe death to be a 
second birth leading to survival beyond the grave. But I can at 
least mention tliat the consensus gentium has decided views 
about death, unmistakably expressed in all the great religiotis 
of the world. One might even say that the majority of these 
religions are complicated systems of preparation for death, so 
much so that life, in agreement with my paradoxical formula, 
actually has no significance except as a preparation for the ulu* 
mate goal of death. In both the greatest living religions, 
Christianity and Buddhism, the meaning of existence is con- 
summated in its end. 

805 Since the Age of Enlightenment a point of view has developed 

concerning the nature of religion which, although it is a t)pi' 
cally rationalistic misconception, deserves mention because it 
is so widely disseminated. According to this view, all religio*^ 
are something like philosophical s> steins, and like tliem are 
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, ,£!2aU2U!f=-alhlLJU!!B^ Anyone who 

tails to go along with life remains suspended, stiff and rigid m 
midair Tliat is why so many people get tvoaden m old age, 
they look back and cling to Uie past with a secret fear of death 
in their hearts They withdraw from the life process, at least 
ps}choIogically, and consequently remain fixed like nostalgic 
pillars of salt, with vivid recollections of youth but no living 
relation to Uie present From die middle of hfc onuard only h e 
rginai ns vitally alive who is readv~to~d?? h/ g For in 'the 
secret hour of lifes midday the parabola is reversed dead) is 
bom The second half of life does not signify ascent, unfolding 
increase, exuberance, but death, since the end is its goal The 
negation of life s fulfilment is synonymous ivith the refusal to 
accept Its ending Both mean not wanting to live, and not 
wanting to live is identical with not wanting to die Waxmg 
and waning make one curve. 

Wlicnever possible our consciousness refuses to accommodate 
Itself to this undeniable truth Ordmanly we elmg to our past 
and remain stuck in die illusion of youdifulness Being old is 
highly unpopular Nobody seems to consider that not being 
able to grow old is just as absurd as not being able to out 
grow cliild s size slices A still infantile man of thirty is surely to 
be deplored but a ^outliful septuagenanan-isn t diat delight 
ful? And yet both are perverse lacking in style, psychological 
monstrosities A young man who does not fight and conquer has 
missed the best part of his youth and an old man nho does not 
know how to listen to the secrets of die brooks, as they tumble 
doim from the peaks to ihe valleys makes no sense, he is a 
spiritual mummy who is nothing but a rigid relic of the past 
He stands apart from life, mechanically repeating himself to the 
last triviality 

Soe Our relative longevity substantiated by present day statistics, 

IS a product of civilizauon It is quae exceptional for primitive 
people to reach old age For instance, when I visited tlie primi 
tive tribes of East Africa, I saw very few men witli white hair 
who might have been over sixty But they were really old, they 
seemed to have always been old so fully had they assimilated 
their age They were exactly what tliey were m every respect 
We are forever only more or le» tlian i»e actually are It is as 
if our consciousness had somehow slipped from its natuiaJ 
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foundations and no longer knew how to get along on nature s 
timing. It seems as tliough we were suffering from a hybns ot 
consciousness which fooU us into believing that one's ume ot 
life is a mere illusion which can be altered according to ones 
desire. (One asks oneself where our consciousne^ geu its ability 
to be so contrary to nature and what such arbitrariness might 

603 Like a projectile flying to its goal, life ends in deatK Even 
its ascent and its zenith are only steps and means to this goa . 
This paradoxical formula is no more than a logical deduction 
from the fact that life strives towards a goal and is determme 
by an aim. I do not believe that I am guilty here of playipS 
syllogisms. We grant goal and purpose to the ascent of life, why 
not to the descent? The birth of a human being is pregnant 
tvith m eanin g, tvhy not death? For twenty yeais and more the 
growing man is being prepared for the complete unfolding 0 
his individual nature, why should not the older man prepare 
himself twenty years and more for bis death? Of course, ■with the 
zenith one has obviously reached something, one is it and has it* 
But tshat is attained with death? 

80* At this point, just when it might be expecud, I do not wy»t 
suddenly to pull a belief out of my pocket and invite my reader 
to do what nobody can do— that is, believe something. I 
confess that I myself could never do it cither. Therefore I sha 
certainly not assert now that one must belie\'e death to be a 
second birth leading to survival beyond the grave. But I can at 
least mention that the consensus gentium has decided 
about death, unmistakably expressed in all the great religion 
of the world. One might e\en say that the majority of these 
religions are complicated systems of preparation for death, so 
much so that life, in agreement ^vith my paradoxical fonnuli 
actually has no significance except as a preparation for the ulti- 
mate goal of death. In both the greatest living religio*^' 
Christianity and Buddhism, the meaning of existence is con 
sumraated in its end. 

Since the Age of Enlightenment a point of view has des elopcy 
concerning the nature of religion which, although it is a typ}' 
cally rationalistic misconception, desers'es mention because it 
is so widely disseminated. According to this view, all reUstof^ 
are something like philosophical systems, and like tliem oie 
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rcbirtli s>mbols sucli as chacges of locality, journeys, and the 
like I have frequently been able to trace back for over a year, in 
a dream senes, tJie indicauons of approaching death, even m 
cases tvhere such tlioughts tvere not prompted by tlie ounvard 
situation Dying, therefore* has its onset long before actual 
deatli hforeover* this often shotvs itself in peculiar clianges of 
personality tvhicli may precede death by quite a long time On 
live whole, I was astonished to see hour httle ado the unconscious 
psyclie makes of death It would seem as tliough death were 
something relatively unimportant, or perhaps our psydie does 
not bother about what happens to tlic individual But it seems 
diat the unconscious is all the more interested in how one dies, 
that IS, whetlier the attitude of consciousness is adjusted to 
dying or not. For example, I once Jiad to treat a u^oman of 
sixty two She was stiH hearty, and moderately mielhgent It 
ivas not for want of brains tliat she was unable to understand 
her dreams It ivas unfortunately only too clear diat she did 
not want to understand them Her dreams were very plain, but 
also very disagreeable She had got it fixed m her head that she 
a faultless modier to her diildren, but the children did not 
share (his view at all, and the dreams too displayed a conviction 
very much lo the contrary I was obliged to break off the treat 
ment after some weeks of fruitless effort because I had to leave 
for military service (it was during the war) In the meantime 
the pauent was smitten with an incurable disease, leading after 
a few months to a moribund condition which might bring 
about the end at any moment Most of the time she was in a 
sort of delirious or somnambulistic slate, and in this curious 
mental condition she spontaneously resumed the analytical 
work She spoke of her dreams again and acknoivledged to Jier 
self everything tliat she had previously denied to me with the 
greatest vehemence, and a lot more besides This self analytic 
work continued daily for several hours, for about six weeks At 
the end of tins period she had calmed herself, just like a patient 
during normal treatment and then slie died. 

8w> From tins and numerous other experiences of tlie kind I 
must conclude that our psyche is at least not indifferent to the 
dying of die individual Tlie urge, so often seen m those who 
are dying to set to rights whatever u still wrong might point m 
the same direction 
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meaningless cessation Anyone who cherishes a rationalistic 
opinion on this score has isolated himself psychologically an 
stands opposed to his own basic human nature 

This last sentence contains a fundamental truth about all 
neuroses, for nervous disorders consist primarily m an al^na 
tion from one s instincts, a splitting off of consciousness from 
certain basic facts of the psyche Hence rationalistic opinions 
come unexpectedly close to neurotic symptoms Like these, they 
consist of distorted thinking, which takes the place of psycho 
logically correct thinking The latter kind of dunking always 
retains its connection with the heart, with die depths of t e 
psyche, the tap root For, enlightenment or no enlightenment, 
consciousness or no consciousness, nature prepares itself or 
death If we could observe and register the tlioughts of a young 
person when he has time and leisure for day dreaming 
would discover diat, aside from a few memory images, ^ 
fantasies are mainly concerned with the future As a matter o 
fact, most fantasies consist of anticipations They are for the 
most part preparatory acts, or even psychic exercises for dealing 
with certain future realities It we could make the same experi 
ment with an ageing person—without his knowledge of course— 
we would naturally End owing to his tendency to look bac 
wards, a greater number of memory images than with a younger 
person, but we would also find a surprisingly large number o 
anticipations, including those of deadi Thoughts of death pn® 
up to an astonishing degree as the years increase WillyniHy* the 
ageing person prepares himself for death That is why I thm 
that nature herself is already preparing for the end Objectively 
It IS a matter of indifference what the individual consciousness 
may think about it But subjectively it makes an enormous 
difference whether consciousness keeps in step with the psych 
or whether it clings to opinions of which the heart knows noth 
mg It IS just as neurotic in old age not to focus upon the goal of 
death as it is m youth to repress fantasies which have to do with 
the future 

809 In my rather long psychological experience I have observe 
a great many people whose unconscious ps>chic activity I 
able to follow into the immediate presence of death As a ni e 
the approaching end was indicated by those symbols which, iD 
normal life also, proclaim changes of psychological condition— 
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rcbirtli symbols such as clianges of locality, journeys and the 
Iikc I have frequently been able to trace back for over a year, in 
a dream series, the indications of approaching death, even in 
cases where such tlioughts were not prompted by the outward 
situation Dying, therefore, has its onset long before actual 
deatli Moreover, tins often shows itself in peculiar clianges of 
personality which may precede deatli by quite a long time On 
the whole, J was astonished to see how little ado the unconscious 
psyche makes of death It would seem as tliough deatli were 
something relatively’ unimportant, or perhaps our psydie does 
not bother about what happens to the mdividual But it seems 
tliat the unconscious is all die more interested m haw one dies 
that IS, vvhetlier the attiiudc of consciousness is 'idjusted to 
dying or not For example, I once had to treat a woman of 
sixty two She was still heariy, and moderately inlelligent It 
was not for want of brains that she was unable to understand 
her dreams It was unfortunately only too clear that she did 
not want to understand them Her dreams were very plain, but 
also very disagreeable She had got it fixed in her head tJiat she 
was a faultless moUier to her diildren. but the children did not 
sliai^ tins view at all, and the dreams too displayed a convicuon 
very much to tlie contrary I wis obliged to break off die treat 
ment after some weeks of fruitless effort because I had to leave 
for military service (it was during the war) In the meantime 
die patient was smitten with an incurable disease leading after 
a few mondis to a moribund condition which might bring 
about the end at any moment Most of the time she was m a 
sort of delirious or somnarobuhsiic state and in dus cunous 
mental condition she sponwncously resumed the analytical 
work She spoke of her dreams again and acknowledged to her 
self everydung that she had previously dented to me wiUi the 
greatest vehemence, and a lot more besides Tins self-analytic 
work continued daily for several hours for about six weeks At 
die end of dus period she had calmed herself, just like a patient 
during normal treatment and then she died 
Sv3 PTom tlws and wumerous other experiences of the kmd I 
must conclude that our psydie is at least not indifferent to the 
dying of the individual The urge, so often seen m those who 
are dying to set to rigiits whatever is still wrong might pomt m 
the same direction 
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8ii How these experiences are ultimately to be interpreted is a 
problem that exceeds the competence o£ an empirical science 
and goes beyond our intellectual capacities, for in order to 
reach a final conclusion one must necessarily have had the 
actual experience o£ deatli. This event unfortunately puts Ae 
observer in a position that makes it impossible for him to ^ve 
an objective account of his experiences and of the conclusions 
resulting therefrom. 

812 Consciousness moves within narrow confines, within the 
brief span of time between its beginning and its end, and short- 
ened by about a tliird by periods of sleep. The life of the body 
lasts somewhat longer; it always begins earlier and, very often, 
it ceases later than consciousness. Beginning and end are un- 
avoidable aspects of all processes. Yet on closer examination it 
is extremely difficult to see ivhere one process ends and another 
begins, since events and processes, beginnings and endings, 
merge into each otlier and form, strictly speaking, an indivisible 
continuum. We divide the processes from one another for the 
sake of discrimination and understanding, knowing full 'veil 
that at bottom every division is arbitrary and conventional. This 
procedure in no 'vay infringes the continuum of the 'vorld 
process, for “beginning” and “end” are primarily necessities 
of conscious cognition. We may establish with reasonable cer- 
tainty that an individual consciousness as it relates to ourselves 
has come to an end. But whether this means that the continuity 
of the ps)cliic process is also interrupted remains doubtful, since 
tlic ps)chc’s attachment to the brain can be affirmed with far less 
certitude today ilian it could fifty years ago. Psycliology must 
first digest certain paraps>chological facts, which it has hardly 
begun to do as yeL 

8«3 The unconscious psyche appears to possess qualities which 
throw a most peculiar light on its relation to space and time. 
1 am thinking of those spatial and temporal telepathic phe- 
nomena whicli, as ivc know, arc much easier to ignore tlian m 
explain. In this regard science, with a few praiseworiliy excep- 
lions, has so far taken the easier path of ignoring them. I mmt 
confess, houcser, that the so-callcd telepathic faculties of die 
ps>djc have caused me many a lieadache, for Uic catchword 
‘iclepailiy ’ is scry far from explaining anything. The limita- 
tion of consciousness in space and time is such an ovens helming 
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reality Uiat every occasion when this fundamental truth is 
broken Uvrough must rank as an event of the highest theoretical 
significance, for it would prove that the space-time barrier can 
be annulled The annulling factor would tlien be the psyche, 
since space lime would attach to it at most as a relative and 
condiuoned quality Under certain conditions it could even 
break tlirough the barriers of space and time precisely because 
of a quality essential to it. that is, its relatively trans spatial 
and trans temporal nature This possible transcendence of space 
time, for which it seems to me there is a good deal of evidence, 
IS of sudt incalculable import that it should spur the spirit of 
research to the greatest effon Our present development of con 
sciousness ts, however, so backv^ard that in general we still lack 
tlie scientific and intellectual equipment for adequately evaluat* 
ing tlie facts of tejepailiy so far as they have bearing on the 
nature of die psycJie I have referred to tins group of phenomena 
merely in order to point out that die psyches attachment to 
die bratn, te, its spacetime limitation, is no longer as self* 
evident and incontrovertible as we have hitherto been led to 
believe 

^'4 Anyone who has the least knowledge of the parapsycliological 
material which already exists and has been thorouglvly verified 
will know dtat so-called telepathic phenomena are undeniable 
facts An objective and criucal survey of the available data 
would establish dial perceptions occur as if m part there were 
no space, m part no time Naturally, one cannot draw from this 
the metaphysical conclusion Uiat in the world of things as tliey 
are ' in themselves" there is neither space nor time, and that the 
space time category is dierefore a web mto which die human 
mind has woven itself as into a nebulous illusion Space and 
time are not only the most immediate certainties for us, tliey are 
also obvious empirically, since everything observable happens 
as though It occurred in space and lime In the face of this 
overwhelming certainty it is understandable that reason should 
have the greatest difficulty m granting validity to the peculiar 
nature of telepadnc phenomena But anyone who does justice 
to die facts cannot but admit diat their apparent space umeless* 
ness is their most essential quality In the last analysis, our naive 
perception and immediate certainty are, strictly speaking no 
more than evidence of a psychological a pnort form of percep 
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tion which simply rules out any other form. The fact that we 
are totally unable to imagine a form of existence without space 
and time by no means proves tliat such an existence is in itself 
impossible. And therefore, just as we cannot draw,^ from an 
appearance of space-timelessness, any absolute conclusion about 
a space-timeless form of existence, so we are not entitled to con- 
clude from the apparent space-time quality of our perception 
tliat tliere is no form of existence without space and time. It 
is not only permissible to doubt the absolute validity of space- 
time perception; it is, in view of the available facts, even im- 
perative to do so. Tlie hypothetical possibility that the psyche 
touclies on a form of existence outside space and time presents 
a scientific question-mark that merits serious consideration for 
a long time to come. The ideas and doubts of theoretical physi- 
cists in our own day should prompt a cautious mood in psy- 
chologists too; for, philosophically considered, what do wc 
mean by the “limitedness of space” if not a relativization of the 
space category? Something similar might easily happen to the 
category of time (and to that of causality as tvell).® Doubts about 
these matters are more warranted today than ever before. 

815 The nature of the psyche reaches into obscurities far beyond 
the scope of our understanding. It contains as many riddles w 
the universe with its galactic systems, before ivhose majestic 
configurations only a mind lacking in imagination can fail to 
admit its own insufficiency. This extreme uncertainty of human 
comprehension makes the intellectualistic hubbub not only 
ridiculous, but also deplorably dull. If, therefore, from the 
needs of his own heart, or in accordance with the ancient lessons 
of human wisdom, or out of respect for the psychological fact 
that “telepathic” perceptions occur, anyone should draw tlie 
conclusion that the psyche, in its deepest reaches, participates 
in a fonn of existence beyond space and time, and thus partakes 
of what is inadequately and symbolically described as “eternity” 
—then critical reason could counter with no otlier argument 
than the “non liquet” of science. Furthermore, he would have 
the inestimable advanuigc of conforming to a bias of the human 
psyche which has existed from time immemorial and is uni- 
versal. Anyone who docs not draw this conclusion, whether 

a [Ct. iJic final paper In Uiu volume.- Ennoiu ] 
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from scepticism or rebellion against tradition, from lack of 
courage or inadequate psychological experience or tlioughtless 
Ignorance, stands very httle chance, statistically, of becoming 
a pioneer of the mind, but his instead the mdubitable cer 
tamty of coming into conflict with tlic truths of his blood Now 
ivlietlier these are in the last resort absolute truths or not we 
shall nc\er be able to determine It suffices that tliey are present 
in us as a bias/* and we know to our cost what it means to come 
into unilnnking conflict with these miths It means the same 
thing as the conscious dental of the instincts— iiprootedtiess 
disorientation, meimnglcssncss andsvhateser else these s^mp- 
toms of inferiority may be called One of the most fatal of the 
sociological and psychological errors m wlncli our time is so 
fruitful is the supposition that sometJnng can become entirely 
dilTerent all m a moment for instance that man can radically 
cJiange his nature, or that some formula or truiJi might be 
found whidi would represent an entirely new beginning Any 
essential change, or c\en a slight improvement, has rlways been 
a miracle Deviation from tfie truths of the blood begets neu 
roue restlessness, and we base had about enough of iliat these 
days Restlessness begets meaninglessness, and the lack of mean 
mg m life is a soul sickness whose full extent and full import 
our age has not as yet begun to compreJiend 
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SYNCHRONICITY; AN ACAUSAL 
CONNECTING PRINCIPLE 


[Transhied from '^)nch(aniuUt als «iq Pnnup aUuuler Zuumme&binge,'* 
which/ toother with a mono^pb by Trofawr W. PauJi antitltJ “Ber EinOiua 
archec^piidier Voniellungcn auf «lic Sildung aatunviuenKhaftlicher Tbeerfen 
ba KeplcT/'* formed ilie \olume NeluretUarung und Piyc/ie (Siudien aus deiu 
C. G Jung Zntdcuc, 2V; Zurich, 1951) Thu tolurne Hraa (ramlated, with rcvuions. 
as The /nlerpretaiion 0} A’alure and </ie Piyehe (New Vork [QoUingen Senes I-I] 
and Lwidoa, 1955) The monograph by Professor Jung is here repubtuhed with 
further muioiu of a minor nature. 

{The brief essay ' On Syochronusty** primed in tbe appendix 10 Part Vll. infra, 
was an caiher (1931) and mote popular senion of the present wotb. Here ic re- 
places a brief ‘ R&um6“ written by tbe author for the 1935 \ecwoQ of the mono- 
graph — fonoRS.] 



FOREWORD 


® In writing this paper I have* so to speak, made good 3 protn 
we which for many years I Jacked the courage to fulfil The 
difficulties of tlie problem and its presentation seemed to roe too 
great, too great the intellectual responsibility wiUiout whicli 
such a subject cannot be tackled, too inadequate, in the long 
run my sacntific training If I have now conquered ray hesita 
tion and at last c<?me to grips swth my theme, it is chiefly be» 
cause my experiences of die phenomenon of synchromcity haie 
multiplied themselves over decades, while on the otlicr hand my 
researches into tlie history of symbols and of the fish symbol in 
particular, brought the problem ever closer to me and finally 
because I base been alluding to the existence of this phenomc 
non on and off in ray writings for tiventy yean ivithout dis- 
cussing It any furtJier I ivould like to put a temporary end to 
this unsatisfactory state of affairs by trying to give a consistent 
account of everything I have to say on this subject I hope it 
tvilJ not be construed as presumption on my part if I make 
uncommon demands on the open mindedness and goodtwJI of 
the reader Not only w he expected to plunge into regions of 
Jiuman experience which are dark, dubious and hedged about 
iviih prejudice, but the intellectual difficulties are sudi as the 
treatment and elucidation of so abstract a subject must in 
evitably entail As anyone can sec for himself after reading a 
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feiv pages, there can be no question o£ a complete description 
and explanation o£ these complicated phenomena, but only an 
attempt to broach the problem in such a way as to reveal some 
of its manifold aspects and connections, and to open up a very 
obscure field which is philosophically of the greatest impor- 
tance. As a psycliiatrist and psychotherapist I have often come 
up against the phenomena in question and could convince my- 
self how much these inner experiences meant to my patients. In 
most cases tliey were things which people do not t^k. about for 
fear of exposing themselves to thoughtless ridicule. I was amazed 
to see how many people have had experiences of this kind and 
how carefully the secret was guarded. So my interest in this 
problem has a human as well as a scientific foundation. 

817 In the performance of my work I had the support of a num- 
ber of friends who are mentioned in the text. Here I would like 
to express my particular thanks to Dr. Liliane Frey-Rohn, for 
her help with the astrological material. 
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1 EXPOSITION 


Tlic discoveries of modem ph}sics have, as vve Jmow, broughc 
about a significant diaiige in our scientific picture of die worid, 
m that they liavc shattered iJic absolute validity of natural law 
and made tt relative Natural laws are staiisiieal mitiis, which 
means tine tliey are completely valid only when we are dealing 
With niacroph)sical quantities In tlie realm of very small 
quantjues prediction becomes uncertain, if not impossible, be 
cause very small quantities no longer behave in accordance v»th 
the known natural laws 

^'3 The philosophical principle that underlies our conception 
of natural law is causahly But if tlic connecuon between cause 
and effect turns out to be only statistically valid and only rela 
lively true, then ilie causal principle is only of relative use for 
explaining natural processes and ilierefore presupposes the ex 
istence of one or more other factors which would be necessary 
for an explanation This is as much as to say tliat the connection 
of events may in certain circumstances be other than causal, and 
requires another principle of explanation * 

^Ve shall naturally look round in vam in die macrophysical 
world for acausal events, for the simple reason tliat we cannot 
imagine events that are connected non causally and are capable 

t {Other than or lupplemeatary W. the Uw» of chance -EortoM J 
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o£ a non causal explanation But tliat does not mean tliat such 
events do not exist Their existence— or at least their possibility 
—follows logically from tlie premise of statistical truth 

The experimental method of inquiry aims at establishing 
regular events which can be repeated Consequently, unique or 
rare events are ruled out of account Moreover, tlie experiment 
imposes limiting conditions on nature, for its aim is to force 
her to give answers to questions devised by man Every answer 
of nature is therefore more or less influenced by the kind of 
questions asked, and the result is always a hybrid product The 
so called “scientific view of the world" based on tins can hardly 
be anything more than a psycliologically biased partial view 
which misses out all tliosc by no means unimportant aspects that 
cannot be grasped statistically But, to grasp these unique or 
rare events at all, we seem to be dependent on equally "unique 
and individual descriptions This would result m a chaotic col 
lection of curiosities, rather like those old natural history cabi 
nets where one finds, cheek by jowl with fossils and anatomical 
monsters in bottles, the horn of a unicorn, a mandragora mani 
kin, and a dried mermaid The descriptive sciences, and above 
all biology in the widest sense, are familiar with these "unique 
specimens, and m their case only one example of an organism, 
no matter how unbelievable it may be, is needed to establish its 
existence At any rate numerous observers will be able to con 
Vince themselves, on the evidence of their own eyes, tliat such a 
creature does m fact exist But where we are dealing with 
ephemeral events which leave no demonstrable traces behind 
them except fragmentary raemones m people’s minds, then a 
single witness no longer suffices, nor would several witnesses be 
enough to make a unique event appear absolutely credible One 
has only to think of the notorious unreliability of eye witness 
accounts In these circumstances we are faced with the necessity 
of finding out whether the apparently unique event is really 
unique in our recorded experience, or whether the same or 
similar e\ ents are not to be found elsewhere Here the consenm^ 
omiuum plays a very important role psychologically, though 
empirically it is somewhat doubtful for only in exceptional 
cases does the consensus omnium prove to be of value in estab- 
lishing facts The empiricist will not leave it out of account, but 
will do better not to rely on it Absolutely unique and ephem 
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cral events wliose existence we have no means of eitlier denying 
or proving can never be the object of empirical science, rare 
events might very well be, provided that there was a suSaent 
number of reliable individual observations The so-called pos 
nbilily of such events is of no importance whatever, for tlie 
cnlerion of what is possible in any age is derived from that age’s 
rationalistic assumptions. There are no absolute ’ natural laws 
to whose authority one can appeal m support of ones preju 
dices The most tliat can fairly be demanded is that the number 
of individual observations shall be as high as possible If tins 
number, statistically considered falls withm the limits of chance 
expectation, then it has been statistically proved tliat it was a 
question of chance, but no explanalion has thereby been 
furnished There has merely been an exception to the rule 
IVhcn, for instance the number of symptoms indicating a com 
plex falls below Uie probable number of disturbances to be 
expected during (he association experiment, this is no justihca 
tion for assuming that no complex exists But that did not pre 
vent the reaction disturbances from being regarded earlier as 
pure chance * 

*«* Although, in biology especially, we move m a sphere where 
causal explanations often seem very unsatisfactory— indeed 
well nigh impossible— we shall not concern ourselves here with 
the problems of biology, but rather wiiJj the question whether 
tliere may not be some general field where acausal events not 
only are possible but are found to be actual facts. 

Now, Uiere is in our experience an immeasurably wide field 
whose extent forms, as it were, the counterbalance to the doimrn 
of causality This is the world of chance where a chance event 
seems causally unconnected with the coinciding fact So we 
sfiall have to examine the nature and the whole idea of diance 
a little more closely Chance we say must obviously be suscep- 
tible of some causal explanation and is only called chance or 
‘coincidence because its causality has not yet been discovered 
Since we have an inveterate conviction of the absolute validity 
of causal law, we regard this otplanaiion of cliaiice as being 
quite adequate But if the causal principle is only relatively 
valid, then it follows tliat even though m the vast majority of 

a[Cf Jung Sludiw in Word EiMTorsI 
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cases an apparently chance series can be causally explained, 
there must still remain a number of cases which do not show 
any causal connection. We are therefore faced tvrith the task of 
sifting chance events and separating the acausal ones from those 
that can be causally explained. It stands to reason that die num- 
ber of causally explicable events will far exceed those suspected 
of acausality, for which reason a superficial or prejudiced ob- 
server may easily overlook die relatively rare acausal phe- 
nomena. As soon as we come to deal with the problem of chance 
the need for a statistical evaluation of the events in question 
forces itself upon us. 

824 It is not possible to sift the empirical material without a 
criterion of distinction. How are ive to recognize acausal com- 
binations of events, since it is obviously impossible to examine 
all chance happenings for their causality? The answer to this is 
that acausal events may be expected most readily where, on 
closer reflecdon, a causal connection appears to be inconceiv- 
able. As an example I would cite the "duplication of cases 
whicli is a phenomenon well knoivn to every doctor. Occa- 
sionally there is a trebling or even more, so that Kammerer* 
can speak of a law of series," of which he gives a number of 
excellent examples. In the majority of such cases there is not 
even the remotest probability of a causal connection between 
the coinciding events. When for instance I am faced with the 
fact that my tram ticket bears the same number as the theatre 
dcket which I buy immediately aftenvards, and I receive that 
wme evening a telephone call during which the same number 
is mentioned again as a telephone number, then a causal con- 
nection between these events seems to me improbable in the 
extreme, although it is obvious that each must have its oivn cau- 
sality. I know, on the other hand, that chance happenings have 
a tendency to fall into aperiodic groupings— necessarily so, be- 
cause othenvise there would be only a periodic or regular ar- 
rangement of events which ivould by definition exclude chance. 

25 Kammerer holds that though “runs” * or successions of 
chance events are not subject to the operation of a common 
cause, “ i.e., are acausal, they are nevertheless an expression of 

3 Paul Kammerer Das Ccsctz der Serre. 4 ibrd.. p. .30. 

8Pp, 36, 93L, losf, ^ ^ 
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incnla-U.c property of penistencc.' The simuftanciiy of a 
run of the wme tiling side by side” he cxplaim as "irmtadon.'' ’ 
Here he comradicts himself, for che run of dunce has not been 
•'removed ouuidc the realm of the explicable,"* but. as we 
would expeer, is included uiUun it and is consequently re- 
ducible, tfiiot to a common cause, then at least to several causes. 
Ills ct)nccpts of scriality. imitation, attraction, and inertia be- 
long to a causally conceived view of the world and tell us no 
more than that the run of chance corresponds to statistical 
and niatheniaticJl probability.* Kammcrcr's factual material 
conuins nothing but runs of diance whose only “lav/' is prob- 
abilit); in other viords, (here is no apparent reason why he 
should look behind ihctn for anything else. Uut for some ob- 
scure reason he docs look behind diem for something more Uvan 
mere probability warranu^fora law of senaliiy whicli he wrould 
like to introduce .is a principle coexistent with caus.ility and 
finality. This tendency, as I have said, is in no way jusufied by 
his material. I cm only explain tin's obvious contradiction by 
supposing dtac he had a dim but fascinated intuition of art 
acausal arrangement and combination of events, probably be- 
cause, like all diaughtful and sensitive natures, he could not 
escape the {x^culkir impression which runs of diance usually 
make on us, and therefore, in accordance with liis scientihe 
dii|x)siiion, look die bold step of posiuJaiing an acausal seriality 
on the basis of empirical material Uiat lay witivin the limits of 
probability. Unfortunately he did not attempt a quantitative 
evaluation of scriality. Sucli an undertaking would undoubtedly 
have iJirown up questions diat arc difficult to answer. The in- 
vLsu'gation of individual eases serves well enough for the pur- 
pose of general orientation, but only quantitative evaluation or 
the statistical method promises results in dealing wiUt diance. 


Chance groupings or series seem, at least to our present way 

• •Tlie ol terta h »n fxprestioa of ibe Inertia ol the ob;ecu invoUed w i« 
repetition* (1 e . producing the »cntaf; TVa Ur Riwfin wrtsWx «« » -tL 

object* and force* (ii compared to ibal of a ungle object or force) explain* the 
periutente of an JdenticaJ rowieHalion and the emergence, connected thcrevfih. 

of repciflion* orer Jong period* of time" tp. jij) *30 *P.W 

»rihe term "ptobabiluy" ihcrcfoie refer* m the probabditf on a ch^ce 
bypothesi* (Noll Hjpoiheils) Thw i* the sense in which the lem i» most often 
used fa thJ* paper.— EotTOwJ 
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o£ thinking, to be meaningless, and to fall as a general rule 
within the limits of probability. There are, however, incidents 
whose “chancefulness' ’ seems open to doubt. To mention but 
one example out of many, I noted the following on April i, 
1949: Today is Friday. We have fish for lunch. Somebody hap- 
pens to mention the custom of making an “April fish" of some- 
one. That same morning I made a note of an inscription which 
read: “Est homo totus medius piscis ab imo.” In the afternoon 
a former patient of mine, whom I had not seen for months, 
showed me some extremely impressive pictures of fish which 
she had painted in the meantime. In the evening I was shown 
a piece of embroidery with fish-Hke sea-monsters in it. On the 
morning of April 2 another patient, whom I had not seen for 
many )ears, told me a dream in which she stood on the shore 
of a lake and saw a large fish that swam straight towards her and 
landed at her feet. I was at this time engaged on a study of the 
fish symbol in history. Only one of the persons mentioned here 
knew anything about it. 

827 The suspicion tliat this must be a case of meaningful co- 
incidence, i e., an acausal connection, is very natural. I must 
own that this run of events made a considerable impression on 
me. It seemed to me to have a certain numinous quality.*® lo 
such circumstances we are inclined to say, “That cannot be 
mere clrance," without knowing what exactly we are saying- 
Kammerer would no doubt have reminded me of his “seriality. 
The strength of an impression, however, proves nothing against 
the fortuitous coincidence of all these fishes. It is, admittedly, 
exceedingly odd that the fish theme recurs no less than six times 
within twenty-four hours. But one must remember that fish on 
Friday is the usual thing, and on April i one might very easily 
think of the April fish. I had at that time been working on the 
fish symbol for several months. Fishes frequently occur as sym- 
bols of unconscious contents. So there is no possible justification 
for seeing in tins anything but a chance grouping. Runs or 

10 The nunjiRosity ol a series of chance happenings grows in proportion to the 
number of its terms. Unconsaous— probably archetypal-^ntenu are thereby 
constellated, which then gise nse to the impression that the senes has been 
caused by these contents Since we cannot conceive how this could be possib c 
without recourse to positively magical categories, we generally let it go at the bare 
impression 
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scncj ulutii arc compoutl of quite ordinary ocairrcnccs must 
Jor the present be regarded as fortuitous.” Uoucter \uic their 
range may be, they mmr be nrlcd out as acausal conncaions. It 
is, (Ijcreforc, generally assumed that all coincidences arc lucky 
hits ami do not retjuire an araitsal interpretation.” Tliis as- 
sumption can, and indeed must, be regarded as true so long as 
pTwI is lacking tliai tluir incidence exceeds the limits of prol>- 
ability. .Should this proof be forthcoming, houcscr. it would 
prosc^ at llic same nine that there are genuinely non<ausal 
combinations of esenu for uhusc explanation we should hast 
to jxjsiulatc a facror Incuniincnsurable with causality. We 
should then ha\c to autinic that cscius in genera! arc related to 
one anoihrr on the one hand as cauxil chains, and on the otlier 
hand by a kind of meaumg/u/ cross conncchon. 

• 1 Icte I sJioiihl like to draw attention to a treatise of Schopen- 

luncr's, *’On the Appreni Design in the Fate of Uic Individ- 
ual/’ ” whieJj originally stood godfaiher to the views I am now 
dev eloping. It deals vs ith the '’simultaneity of the causally uncon- 
nected, wliicJi we call ‘chanceV’ ** ScJiopenlwncr illusiratcs this 
simnhancity liy a gcograplucal analog), vshcrc the parallels 
represent ihc crusvennncciion between ihe meridians, which 
are thought of as causal chains.” 

11 .ii J prn<l.»U la *i}u< I hj>c ul<l «bo>c I iltoulj liSe mention Uuit i Sfroie 
iKete tine* Uliin;; (ly the Ukc |ut( a« t tud tioWhed l^lS KOtence I matted oirr 
to ilie Ki wall and there U} a dead (bh, about a loot long, apparemir unuijuicd. 
No fill) tui) hern liirte ihr (>ret>ou» r>rnin; tl’ioumablr U had been pulled out 
or the water by a bud td prey or a rat) The fitii wai the lercmh In Ihe rcrio. 
irW'e bod outKl««« in tumrililng o( a ({uandary when ft comet lo maUng up 
our Uiln«U alwut the plicnunienon which SteVcl calls the “compubiou ot the 
tumc." Vlhat he ibcjm by lb*» I* «hf aountumt* cjuiic groieaquc coincidence 
between a man i name and liti pccuhancie* or piofcuion For Inxartcc Herr Grots 
<Mr. Ciand) tullcii liom dcluiion* o( giaiuleur, lletr klcincr (Vfr Small) haa 
an inIwJorliy cwmplrt. Tlic Altmann Unci* many men twenty >cat» older than 
th«n»che* nrrr rent <ilr Stcut) Is the Food Mmiucr. Herr Rosjuutdier (Mr 
lloiicirada) U a Uwjct, Uctr Kalbercr («r Caber) u an obttemaan. Herr 
iwsvi eiwwplwst Um. ylcature piinclple. Heir Adler (eagtej the will to- 
power, lletr Juag Oo/Jtfg} ihe Ue» oS rebtrih. and w on Are these the whimsl. 
calitlca of chatitc, or the auggcscWe ttttxu ot the name ar Sickel seems to suggest, 
or are iliey •‘tncaiilngrul coincidences-? r»« Verpfllchto.tg dcs Namens " noJT) 
urarersa unit Parahpomena. 1. tsl by von koeber (Cf the tram, by Oawd 
ferine, to which reference is nude lor tonsenicncc. though not quoted here ] 
li Ibid. p. 40. [frrine. p. 4< J i*** S9 ?»»»««•?? 59^ J 
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All the events in a man’s life would accordingly stand in two funda 
mentally different kinds of connecuon firstly, in the objecuve, 
causal connection of the natural process, secondly, m a subjective 
connection which exists only in relation to the individual who ex 
penences it, and which is thus as subjective as his oivn dreams 
That both kinds of connecuon exist simultaneously, and the 
selfsame event, although a link in two totally different chains, never 
iheless falls mto place m both, so that the fate of one individual 
invariably fits the fate of the other, and each is the hero of his ovm 
drama while simultaneously figuring in a drama foreign to 
this IS something tliat surpasses our powers of comprehension, and 
can only be conceived as possible by virtue of the most wonderful 
pre established harmony ** 

In his view ‘ tlie subject of the great dream of life is but 
one, 1' the transcendental Will, the puma causa, from which 
all causal chains radiate like meridian lines from the poles and, 
because of the circular parallels, stand to one anotlier in a 
meaningful relationship of simultaneity ^ Scliopenhauer be 
lieved in the absolute determinism of the natural process and 
furtliermore m a first cause There is nothing to warrant either 
assumption The first cause is a philosophical mytliologetn 
which IS only credible when it appears in the form of tlie old 
paradox *Ev to rav, as unity and multiplicity at once The idea 
tliat the simultaneous points m the causal chains, or meridians, 
represent meaningful coincidences would only hold water if the 
first cause really were a unity But if it were a multiplicity, which 
IS just as likely, then Schopenhauers whole explanauon col 
lapses, quite apart from the fact, which we have only recently 
realized, that natural law possesses a merely statistical validity 
and thus keeps the door open to indeterminism Neither philo- 
sophical reflection nor experience can provide any esidence for 
the regular occurrence of these two kinds of connection, in which 
the same thing is both subject and object. Schopenhauer thought 
and isrrote at a time when causality held sovereign sway iis ^ 
category a puort and had therefore to be dragged m to explain* 
meaningful coincidences But, as we have seen, it can do thi5 
with some degree of probability only if we have recourse to the 
i«P 45- linnne pp 
ITP 46 jlnme, p 50 ) 

18 Hence my tciia “i)nchroiudty“ 
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Other, equally arbitrary assumption of Uie unity of Uie first 
cause It then follows as a neccsstty tfiat every point on a given 
meridian stands m a relationship of meaningful coincidence to 
every other point on the same degree of latitude This conclu 
Sion, however, goes far beyond the hounds of what is empirically 
possible, for It credits meaningful coincidences with occurring 
so regularly and systematically that their verification would be 
culler unnecessary or the simplest dung m the world Scliopcn 
hauer s examples carry as mudi or as little convicuon as all 
die odiers Nevcrdielcss, it is to his credit that he saw tfie prob 
Icm and understood diat tlicrc are no facile ad hoc explanations 
Since this problem is concerned with the foundations of our 
epistemology, he derived it m accordance with the general 
trend of his pliilosopliy from a transcendental premise, from the 
WiU whidi creates life and being on all levels and which 
modulates each of these levels in such a way Uiat they are not 
only in harmony with their synchronous parallels but also 
prepare and arrange future events in the form of Fate or 
Providence 

®*i> In contrast to Schopenhmers accustomed pessimism this 
utterance has an almost friendly and optimistic tone which we 
can hardly sjmprdiize with today One of the most problemau 
cal and momentous centuries tlie world has ever known sepa 
rates us from that still mcdicvalisticage when the philosophizing 
mind believed it could make assertions beyond what could be 
empirically proved It wis an age of large views which did not 
cry halt and think tint die limits of nature had been reached 
just where the scientific road builders had come to a temporary 
stop Thus Schopenhauer, with true pliilosophical vision 
opened up a field for reflection whose peculiar phenomenology 
he was not equipped to understand iliough he outlined it more 
or less correctly He recognized that with their omina and 
firacsagia astrology and the various intuitive methods of in 
terpreung fate have a common denominator which he sought to 
discover by means of transcendental speculation He recog 
nized equally rightly, that it was a problem of principle of the 
first order, unlike all those before and after him who operated 
wall futile conceptions of some kind of energy transmission or 
conveniently dismissed the whole thing as nonsense in order to 
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avoid a too difficult task.^® Schopenhauer’s attempt is the more 
remarkable in that it was made at a time when the tremendous 
advance of the natural sciences had convinced everybody that 
causality alone could be considered the final principle of ex- 
planation. Instead of ignoring all tliose experiences which re- 
fuse to bow down to the sovereign rule of causality, he tried, as 
we have seen, to fit tliem into his deterministic view of the 
world. In so doing, he forced concepts like prefiguration, cor- 
respondence, and pre-established harmony, which as a universal 
order coexisting with the causal one have always underlain 
man's explanations of nature, into the causal scheme, probably 
because he felt— and rightly— that the scientific view of the 
world based on natural law, though he did not doubt its validity, 
nevertheless lacked something which played a considerable 
role in the classical and medieval view (as it also does in the 
intuitive feelings of modem man). 

830 The mass of facts collected by Gurney, Myers, and Pod- 
more®® inspired three other investigators— Dariex,®^ Richet, 
and Flammarion to tackle the problem in terms of a prob- 
ability calculus. Daricx found a probability of i : 4, n 1,5 15 
telepathic precognitions of death, which means that tlie ex- 
planation of such a warning as due to "chance” is more than 
four million limes more improbable than explaining it as a 
"telepathic,” or acausal, meaningful coincidence. The astron- 
omer Flammarion reckoned a probability of no less than 
1 : 80 }, 622,222 for a particularly well observed instance of 
"phantasms of tlic living.”®* He was also the first to link up 
other suspicious happenings with the general interest in ph®' 
nomcna connected with death. Thus he relates®* that, svhilc 
u riling his book on the atmosphere, he was just at the chapter 
on wind force when a sudden gust of \vind swept all his papers 
off ilic tabic and blew them out of the window. He also cites, 
as an example of triple coincidence, the edifying story oi 
1* Here I muji male an exception of Kant, whose trcaiue "Dicami of a Spini* 
Seer, niuiiratcd by Dreami of Mctaphyxia** pointed the way for Schopenhauer- 
:o Edmund Curacy, Frederic W II Mycn. and Frank Podmore, Phantasms of 
theUuns ®‘ DarJex. *U Hazard et U Ulfpaihic" 
uChatIn Richet. ’’Rclationi de dncitei experiences sur irammiulon mcntalc. 
la lucidity, et autres phdnomines non explicable par Ics donnics sacntirBluc* 
actucUo." ®* Canillle Flammarion. T/ie Unknoufrt, pp igiC- 
3* Ibid, p. JO* 14 pp 
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Monsieur de Fortgibu and the plum pudding'* The bet that 
he mentions tlicsc coincidences at all m connection ivuh the 
problem of telepathy sho\« that Flammanon had a disunct 
intuition, albeit an unconscious one, of a far more compre 
hensitc pnnciple 

The unter Wilhelm ^onSdiola** has collected a number of 
stones showing the strange ways in which lost or siolea objects 
come back to tJieir ornicrs Among oilier things he tells the 
story of a mollicr who took a photograph o{ her small son m 
tlie Black Forest She left i)ie film to be dev eloped m Strassburg 
But, owing to the outbreak of war, she was unable to fetcli it 
and gave it up for lost Jn tgiO she bought a film m Frankfurt 
m order to take a photograph of her daugjiter who had been 
bon) in the meantime When the film was developed it was 
found to be doubly exposed the picture underneath was tlie 
phoiognph she had taken of her son in 1914! The old film had 
not been dev eloped and had somehow got into circulation again 
among the new films The author comes to the understandable 
conclusion tliat everything points to die mutual attraction of 
related objects, or an elective affinity He suspects that these 
happenings arc arranged as if they were the dream of a greater 
and more comprehensive consciousness which is unknowable 
®3s The problem of chance has been approached from tfie 
psycliological angle by Herbert Silbercr He shows that appar 
ently meaningful coinadences are partly unconscious arransc 
ments, and pardy unconscious arbitrary interpretations He 
takes no account either of panipsydiic phenomena or of synchro 
maty and dieoretically lie docs not go much bejond the 
causahsm of Schopenhauer Apart from its valuable psycho 
logical criticism of our methods of evaluating chance Silberer s 

.* Fp ig^ff A ixtaia M DeschanifW when a ixy in O/JSan*, was once pven a 
piece of plum pudding by a M de Forig 6u Ten jean facer he cftso9«r«t attocher 
plum pudding in a Pan* resUurant and asked if he could have a piece It turned 
out hoieser that the plum pudding was already ordered-by M dc Fotigbu 
Many jean afterhards M Desthamps »as Inwied to partaU oi a plom padirng 
as a special rarity White he ».aa cat fgU he remarked thar lic only thing lacking 
MasM de Fortgibu At that moment the dw opened and an old old man n ibr 
last suges of disorienUtion nalked 1 a M de Fwigibu who had got hold of the 
wrong address and burst tn on the patty by mtsuke 
s^Der ZufaH Erne i orforra des SfhtekuU. 

2«Oer Zu/aff und die Eoboldstreicl e des VnbemujUn. 
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Study contains no reference to the occurrence of meaningful 
coincidences as here understood. 

833 Decisive evidence for the existence of acausal combinations 
of events has been furnished, with adequate scientific safeguards, 
only very recently, mainly through the experiments of J« 
Rliine and his fellow-workers,^ who Iiave not, however, recog- 
nized the far reaching conclusions that must be drawn from 
their findings. Up to the present no critical argument that can- 
not be refuted has been brought against these experiments. The 
experiment consists, in principle, in an experimenter turning 
up, one after another, a series of numbered cards bearing simple 
geometrical patterns. At die same time tlic subject, separated by 
a screen from the experimenter, is gi\cn the task of guessing 
the signs as they are turned up. A pack of twenty-five cards is 
used, each five of whicli carry the same sign. Five cards are 
marked with a star, five with a square, five with a circle, five 
with wavy lines, and five witli a cross. The experimenter natu- 
rally does not know the order in which the pack is arranged, 
nor has the subject any opportunity of seeing the cards, ^^a^y 
of the experiments were negative, since die result did not exceed 
the probability of five chance hits. In the case of certain sub- 
jects, however, some results were distinctly above probability- 
The first series of experiments consisted in each subject trying 
to guess the cards 800 times. The average result showed 6.5 hi^ 
for 25 cards, which is 1.5 more than the chance probability of 
5 hits. The probability of there being a chance deviation of 
1.5 from the number 5 works out at 1 ; 250.000. This propor- 
tion shows that the probability of a chance deviation is not 
exactly high, since it is to be expected only once in 250,000 
cases. The results vary according to the specific gift of the in* 
dividual subject. One young man, who m numerous exped* 
ments scored an average of 10 hits for every 25 cards (double 
the probable number), once guessed all 25 cards correedy, which 

2B J. B Rhine, Lxtra Sentory Perception and New Frontiers of the AUnd J. G- 
Pratt, J B Rhine, C. E Stuart. B. M Smith, and J A Greenwood, Extra Sensory 
Perception after Sixty Years A general survey o£ the findings in Rhine. The 
Reach of the Mind, and also m the valuable book by G N M Tyrrell, The Pf- 
sonality of Man A short r£suin6 in Rhine, "An IntroducUon to the ^Vork ot 
Extrasensory Perception " S G Soal and F Bateman, Modem Experiments i» 
Telepathy 
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g»cs a probabiht) o£ i asS oa3.a23 876 053 ijj The possi 
bilil) of ilic pack being shuffled in some aibitiaty nay is 
guarded against by an apparatus ulnch shuffles the cards auto- 
maticany, Jnclcpcndcntly of the cxpcnmcnicr 
®5i After the first senes of experiments tJie spatial distance be- 
tt^cen Uic expenmemer and the subject \sas incrcised m one 
case 10 25® miles The axerage resuU of numerous experiments 
amounted here to lo i hits for 25 cards In another senes of 
expenments, x\hcn expenmemer and subject xvcre m the same 
room, the score xvas ii 4 for 25 xxhtn the subject xvas in the 
next room, q 7 for 25, when two rooms ax^ay, 12 0 for 25 Rlune 
mcnuoiw the experiments of F L. Usher and E L Burt xvhidi 
Xvcre conducted with positive results oxer a distance of 960 
miles Witli the aid of s^ndironizcd xvatches experiments xvere 
also conducted betxvccn Durham North Carolina and Zagreb, 
Yugoshxia about jooo rodcs, xvuh ctjually posiuxe results*' 
The fact that distance has no effect m principle shous that 
the thing m question cannot be a plicnomcnon of force or 
energy, for othcnvise (he distance to be oxcrcome and die 
diffusion 111 space xvould nusc a diminuiion of liic effect and 
St IS more than probable that the score xvould fall proper 
tionately to the squire of the distance Since Um is obviously 
not the ease xvc have no altcmniixc but to assume that distance 
u psjchically variable, and may in certain arcurastances be 
reduced to vanishing point by a psychic condition 

Even more reinarhxblc is tlic fact that lime is not in prin 
ciplc a prohibiting factor either, Uiat 1$ to say, the scanning of 
a series of cards to be turned up in the future produces a score 
Uiat exceeds clnncc probability The results of Rhine s time 
experiment show a probability of 1 joo 000 ivliicli means a 
considerable probability of there being some factor independent 
of tune They point, m oUicr words, to a psycliic relativity of 
time, since the experiment ivas concerned wiili perceptions of 
events which had not yet occurred In tlicse circumstances the 
time factor seems to have been elimmited by a psychic function 
or psychic condition which is aUo capable of abolishing the 
spatial factor If. in the spatial cxpcrirocms we were obliged to 
admit tliat eneigy does not decrease with distance, then die 


aor/ie Reach of the Mind <i95t eU") P 

8X Rime and Betty M Uumpbrey -A Traruoceanie ESP Expenment 
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time experiments make it completely impossible for us even o 
think of there being any energy relationship betiveen the per- 
ception and the future e\ent We must give up at the outset a 
explanations in terms of energy, which amounts to saying that 
events of this kind cannot be considered from the point of view 
of causality, for causality presupposes the existence of space and 
time in so far as all obseir-ations are ultimately based upon 
bodies in motion 

837 Among Rhine’s experiments vse must also mention the ex 
penments with dice The subject has the task of throwing the 
dice (which is done by an apparatus), and at the same time he 
has to wish that one number (say 3) will turn up as many 
as possible The results of this so-called PK (ps^chokinetic) 
experiment were positive, the more so the more dice were used 
at one time “ If space and time prove to be psychically relative, 
then the moving body must possess, or be subject to, a corre 
spending relativity 

838 One consistent experience m all these expenroents is the fact 
that the number of hits scored lends to sink after the first at 
tempt, and the results then become negative But if, for some 
inner or outer reason, there is a freshening of mterest on the 
subjttrt's part, the score rises again Lack of mterest and bore 
dora are negative factors, entlmsiasra, positive expectation, 
hope, and belief m the possibility of ESP make for good results 
and seem to be the real conditions which determine whether 
there are going to be any results at all In this connection it ^ 
interesting to note that the well known English medium, Mrs- 
Eileen J Garrett, achieved bad results in the Rlnne expen 
menis because, as she hcncU admits, she was unable to summon 
up any feeling for the * soulless ' tesKards 
839 These few hints may suffice to give the reader at 

superficial idea of these experiments The above mentioned 
book by G N. M TyTrell, late president of the Society for 
Psyclucal Research, contains an excellent summing up of a* 
experiences m Uus field Its author himself rendered great 
service to ESP research From the physicists side the ESP eX 
penmems have been evaluatixl m a positive sense by Robert A 

*iThe Rtaeh of the Mind, pp 
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McConnell m an article entitled ESP-Fact or Fancy? •> 
1^ IS only to be expected, every conceivable kind of attempt 
has been made to explain away tlicse results, winch seem to 
border on the miraculoiis and feankly impossible But all such 
attempts come to grief on die facts and the facu refuse so far to 
be ai^ed out of existence Rhine s experiments confront us 
witli the fact that there are c\ents ^vhich are related to one 
another expenmenially and in tins case meaningfully, with 
out there being any possibility of proving that this relation is 
a causal one, since the tianstnission exJiibits none of the 
known properties of energy There is therefore good reason to 
doubt whether it is a quesuon of transmission at all The time 
experiments rule out any such thing m principle, for it ivould 
be absurd to suppose that a situation which does not yet exist 
and svill only occur in the future could transmit itself as a plie 
nomenon of energy to a receiver m the present It seems more 
likely that scieniiTic explanation will iiave to begin witli a cnti 
cism of our concepts of space and time on the one hand and 
with tfie unconscious on the oilier As I have said u is impos* 
sible, lyith our present resources to explain ESP, or tlie 
focc of meaningful coincidence as a phenomenon of energy 
This makes an end of the causal explanation as well for effect 
cannot be understood as anytlting except a phenomenon of 
energy Therefore it cannot be a question of cause and effect 
but of a falling together in time a kind of simultaneity Be 
cause of this quality of simultaneity I have picked on the term 
synchronicity to designate a hypothetical factor equal in rank 
to causality as a principle of explanauon In my essay On the 
Nature of the Psyche " I defined synchronicity as a psychically 
conditioned relativity of space and time Rhine s experiments 
show that in relation to the psyche space and time are so to 
speak elastic and can apparently be reduced almost to vanish 
ing point IS though they were dependent on psychic conditions 
and did not exist in themselves but uere only postulated by 
tlie conscious mind In mans original view of the world as ue 

S3prof«3M>r Pauli was tmd wough w> draw mf aiiention to Ihi* paper »htch 
appeared in ig^g 

it kanjfflCfXT has deall not aJit««l er oonttuongly with the quniion of the 
"countcreffect of the succeed ag fUie oo ihe preceding one {cL 041 Caitt dex 
Seue pp I 3 tf) «Cf above par ifo 
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find it among primitives, space and time have a very precarious 
existence. They become “fixed” concepts only in the course o 
his mental development, thanlcs largely to the introduction o 
measurement. In themselves, space and time consist o£ nothing- 
They are hypostatized concepts bom of the discriminating ac 
tivity o£ the conscious mind, and they £orm the indispensa e 
co-ordinates for describing the behaviour o£ bodies in motion. 
They are, therefore, essentially psychic in origin, which is pro 
ably the reason that impelled Kant to regard them as a priori 
categories. But i£ space and time are only apparently properues 
o£ bodies in motion and are created by the intellectual needs o 
the observer, then their relativization by psychic conditions is 
no longer a matter for astonishment but is brought within the 
bounds of possibility. This possibility presents itself when the 
psyche observes, not external bodies, but itself. That is precise y 
what happens in Rhine’s experiments: the subject's answer is 
not the result o£ his observing the physical cards, it is a product 
o£ pure imagination, of "chance” ideas which reveal tlie struc- 
ture o£ that which produces them, namely the unconscious. Here 
1 will only point out that it is the decisive factors in the un- 
conscious psyche, the archetypes, which constitute the structure 
of the collective unconscious. The latter represents a psyche 
tliat is identical in all individuals. It cannot be directly pef* 
ccived or “represented,” in contrast to the perceptible psych‘J 
phenomena, and on account of its “incpresentable” nature 
have called it "psychoid.” 

The arclietypes are formal factors responsible for the organ 
izaiion of unconscious psychic processes; they are “patterns ol 
behaviour.” At the same time they have a “specific charge" and 
develop numinous cficcis which express themselves as aOecU- 
The affect produces a partial abaissement du niveau menta , 
for aliliough it raises a particular content to a supernormal 
degree of luminosity, it does so by withdrawing so much energy 
from other possible contents of consciousness that they b^omc 
darkened and esentually unconscious. Owing to the restriction 
of consciousness produced by the affect so long as it lasts, there is 
a corresponding lowering of orientation which in its turn gi'^ 
il»c unconscious a fasourabic opportunity to slip into tlio 
vacated. Thus regularly find that unexpected or odicnvis« 
inhibited unconscious contents break through and find exprey 
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Sion in the alfccL Such contents are very often of an 
pritniuve nature and thus betray their arciietypal “nStn ^ ' 
diall show further on. certain phenomena 
synchronicity seem to be bound up with the archetypes 
fhe reason wliY I mention the archetypes here 
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earth owing ^ explanation cannot possibly 
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o£ example, I shall mention an incident from my own observa- 
tion. A young woman I was treating had, at a critical moment, 
a dream in which she was given a golden scarab. While she was 
telling me this dream I sat with my back to the closed window. 
Suddenly I heard a noise behind me, like a gentle tapping. I 
turned round and saw a flying insect knocking against the 
window-pane from outside. I opened the window and caught 
the creature in the air as it flew in. It was the nearest analog 
to a golden scarab that one finds in our latitudes, a scarabaeid 
beetle, the common rose-chafer (Cetonia aurata), which contrary 
to its usual habits had evidently felt an urge to get into a dark 
room at tliis particular moment. I must admit that nothing like 
it ever happened to me before or since, and that the dream of 
the patient has remained unique in my experience.*®* 

I should like to mention another case that is typical of a cer- 
tain category of events. The wife of one of my patients, a man 
in his fifties, once told me in conversation that, at die deaths of 
her mother and licr grandmother, a number of birds gathered 
outside the windows of the death chamber, I had heard similar 
stories from other people. When her husband's treatment was 
nearing its end, liis neurosis having been cleared up, he de- 
veloped some apparently quite innocuous symptoms which 
seemed to me, however, to be those of heart-disease. I sent liim 
along to a specialist, who after examining him told me in writ- 
ing iliat he could find no cause for anxiety. On the w’ay back 
from this consultation (with the medical report in his pocket) 
my patient collapsed in the street. As he w'as brought home 
dying, his wife was already in a great state of anxiety because, 
soon after her husband had gone to the doctor, a whole flock 
of birds alighted on their house. She naturally remembered the 
similar incidents that had happened at the death of her ou» 
relatives, and feared the worst. 

®15 AUliough I uas personally acquainted with the people con- 
cerned and know very well that the facts here reported arc true. 
I do not imagine for a moment that this will induce anybody 
who IS dciernimed to regard such things as pure "chance’ to 
change lib mind. My sole object m relating these two incident 

»*• (The cue a diKUMcd 
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symbolic parallels cannot be explained without the hypothesis 
of tile collective unconscious. 

846 Meaningful coincidences— which are to be distinguished 
from meaningless chance groupings therefore seem to r^t on 
an archetypal foundation. At least all the cases in my experience 
—and tliere is a large number of tliem— show this characteristic 
What that means I have already indicated above.^* Althoug 
anyone with my experience in this field can easily recognize 
their archetypal character, he will find it difficult to link them 
up with the psychic conditions in Rhine's experiments, became 
the latter contain no direct evidence of any constellation of the 
archetype. Nor is the emotional situation the same as m my 
examples. Nevertlieless, it must be remembered tliat ivitli Rhine 
the first series of experiments generally produced the best re- 
sults, which then quickly fell off. But when it was possible to 
arouse a new interest in the essentially rather boring expert* 
ment, the results improved again. It follows from tliis that the 
emotional factor plays an important role. Allectivity, however, 
rests to a large extent on the instincts, whose formal aspect is 
the archetype. 

847 There is yet another psychological analogy between ray two 
cases and the Rhine experiments, though it is not quite so 
obvious. These apparently quite different situations have as 
their common characteristic an clement of “impossibility.” The 
patient with the scarab found herself in an “impossible” situa 
tion because the treatment had got stuck and tliere seemed to 
be no way out of the impasse. In such situations, if they are 
serious enough, archetypal dreams are likely to occur which 
point out a possible line of advance one would never have 
tliought of oneself. It is this kind of situation that constellates 
the archetype with the greatest regularity. In certain cases the 
psychotherapist therefore sees himself obliged to discover the 

« Naturally these can only be >enCed when the doctor himself has the necessary 
knowledge of symbology, 

<1 [Statisucal analysis u designed to separate out groupings (termed 

due to random activity from significant dispenions in which causes may ^ ^ 

for On Professor Jung's hypotbesu however, dispersions due to chance on 

subdivided into meaningful and meaningless The meaningful dispersions due W 

chance are made meaningful by the acuvauon of the psychoid archetype " 

EotTORS] 

42 CL par. 841; also “On the Nature of the Psyche." par 4Q4L 
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rauonally insoluble problem toivards which tlie patients un 
consaous is steering Once tins is found, the deeper layers of the 
unconscious, die primordial images, are acuvated and the trans- 
formation of die personality can get under way 

In tile second case diere was the half unconscious fear and 
die threat of a letlial end wiUi no possibility of an adequate 
recognition of the situation In Rhine s experiment it is the 
impossibility” of the task that ultimately fixes the subjects 
attention on the processes going on inside him, and thus gives 
the unconscious a chance to manifest itself The questions set 
by die ESP experiment have an emotional effect right from the 
start, since they postulate something unknowable as being po- 
tentially knoivable and m Uiat way take the possibility of a 
miracle seriously into accounu This, regardless of the subjects 
scepticism, immediately appeals to his unconscious readiness to 
witness a miracle, and to the hope, latent in all men, that sudi 
a thing may yet be possible Primitive supersimon lies just 
below the surfoce of even the roost toughminded individuals, 
and u IS precisely diose who most fight against it who are the 
first to succumb to its suggestive effects Wlien therefore a 
senous experiment with all die auUiomy of science belimd it 
touches this readiness, it will inevitably give rise to an emotion 
which eidicr accepts or rejects it with a good deal of affecuviiy 
At all events an affective expectation is present in one form or 
another even diough it may be denied 
49 Here I would like to call attention to a possible mtsunder 
standing which may be occasioned by die term synchronicity ' 

I chose this term because the simultaneous occurrence of two 
meaningfully but not causally connected events seemed to me 
an essential criterion I am therefore using the general concejit 
of synchronicity in the special sense of a coincidence m time 
of two or more causally unrelated events which have the same 
or a similar meaning, in contrast to * synclironism, which 
simply means the simultaneous occurrence of two events 
o Syndironicity therefore means the simultaneous occurrence 
of a certain psychic state with one or more external e\cnis 
which appear as meaningful parallels to die momentary su 
jecijve state-and, in certain cases, vice versa My two exarap cs 
illustrate this in different ways In the case of die ^rab die 
simultaneity is immediately obvious, but not m die secon 
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example. It is true that tiie flock of birds occasioned a vague 
fear, but that can be explained causally. Tlie wife of my patient 
was certainly not conscious bcforeliand of any fear that could 
be compared with my own apprehensions, for die symptoms 
(pains in the throat) were not of a kind to make the layman 
suspect anything bad. The unconscious, however, often luious 
more than the conscious, and it seems to me possible that die 
woman’s unconscious had already got wind of the danger. If, 
therefore, we rule out a conscious psychic content such as the 
idea of deadly danger, there is an obvious simultaneity be- 
tween the flock of birds, in its traditional meaning, and the 
death of the husband. The psychic state, if we disregard the pos- 
sible but still not demonstnit 3 le excitation of the unconscious, 
appears to be dependent on the external event. The womans 
psyche is nevertheless involved in so far as the birds settled on 
her house and were obser\’ed by her. For this reason it seems to 
me probable tliat her unconscious ivas in fact constellated. The 
flock of birds has, as such, a traditional mantic significance.*’ 
This is also apparent in the woman’s own interpretation, and it 
therefore looks as if the birds represented an unconscious 
premonition of death. The physicians of the Romantic Age 
would probably have talked of ‘'sympathy” or "magnetism." 
But, as I have said, such phenomena cannot be explained caus- 
ally unless one permits oneself the most fantastic ad hoc 
hypotheses. 

The interpretation of the birds as an omen is, as we have 
seen, based on two earlier coincidences of a similar kind. R 
did not yet exist at tlie time of the grandmother’s death. There 
the coincidence -was represented only by the death and die 
gathering of the birds. Both then and at the mother’s death the 
coincidence was obvious, but in the third case it could only be 
verified when the dying man was brought into the house. 

5* I mention these complications because they have an impor- 
tant bearing on the concept of synchronicity. Let us take another 

« A literary example u 'The Cranes of Ibycus " [A poem by Schiller (1798)' 
spired by the story of the Creek poet murdered by robbers who were brought to 
justice through the appearance of a swarm of cranes As cranes had also flo«“ 
over the scene of the crime, the murderers cried out at the sight and so betrajed 
lhemselvcs.-EDnoM.] Sunilaily, when a flock of chattering magpies settles 00 a 
house it is supposed to mean deaUi. and so on C£ also the significance of auguries. 
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example An accjuamtance of mine saw and experienced ui a 
dream the sudden death of a ftiendf wtdi a]! the characteristic 
details The dreamer ivas m Europe at ilie lime and Uic friend 
m America- The death was confirmed next morning by tele- 
gram, and ten dajs later a letter confirmed die details. Com 
parwon of European time iviili American time showed that tlic 
death occurred at least an hour before tiic dream nic dreamer 
liad gone to bed late and not slept unul about one o clocL The 
dream occurred at approximately two in die inommg TJic 
dream experience is not jynchronoiu with the deatli Expe^ 
nences of this kind frequently take place a little before or after 
the critical evenL J W Dunne** mentions a particularly in 
structive dream he had in the spring of 1903, when serving m 
the Boer tVar He seemed to be standing on a volcanic motm 
tain It was an island, which be had dreamed about before and 
knew was threatened by a catastrophic volcanic eruption (like 
Krakatoa) TerTified. he wanted 10 save die four diousand 
inhabitants He tried to get the French ofiicials on the neigh 
bounng island to roobdue all available sinppmg for the rescue 
work Here the dream began to develop the typical nightmare 
raoufs of hurrying, cliasing, and not arriving on time, and alt 
die while there hovered before his nund die words Four 
thousand people will be killed unless——* A few da)S later 
Dunne received wiUi his mail a copy of the Daily Telegraph, 
and his eye fell on the following headlines 

VOLCANO DJS \ST£R 
IN MARTINIQUE 

Town Swept Juay 
AN AVALANCHE Of FLAME 

Frobalfle Lois of Over 
^ofioo Lives 

85J The dream did not lahc place at the moment of die aciual 
cauistrophe, but only tihen the paper iror already on m nay lo 

tiJn £xpet,ment bUA Time (»nJ edn) pp 3 | 8 - 
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him with the news. 'While reading it, he misread 40,000 as 4,000. 
The mistake became fixed as a paramnesia, so that whenever he 
told the dream he invariably said 4,000 instead of 40,000. Not 
until fifteen years later, when he copied out tlie article, did he 
discover his mistake. His unconscious knowledge had made the 
same mistake in reading as himself. 

854 The fact that he dreamed this shortly before the ne^^s 
reached him is something diat happens fairly frequently. We 
often dream about people from whom we receive a letter by 
the next post. I have ascertained on several occasions tliat at the 
moment when the dream occurred the letter was already lying 
in the post-office of tlte addressee. I can also confirm, from my 
otvn experience, the reading mistake. During tlie Christmas of 
igi 8 I was much occupied with Orphism, and in particular 
witli the Orphic fragment in Malalas, where the Primordial 
Light is described as the “trinitarian Metis, Phanes, Erice- 
paeus.” I consistently read Ericapaeus instead of Eric^paeu^* 
as in the text. (Actually both readings occur.) This misreading 
became fixed as a paramnesia, and later I alwa)s remembered the 
name as Ericapaeus and only discovered thirty )eaTS afterward 
that Malalas’ text has Erlcepaeus. Just at this time one of my 
patients, whom I had not seen for a month and who knew 
nothing of my studies, had a dream in which an unknown man 
handed her a piece of paper, and on it ^vas •written a “Latin 
hjmn to a god called Ericipaeus. The dreamer was able to tvrite 
tliis h)-ran down upon waking. The language it was ivritten in 
was a peculiar mixture of Latin, French, and Italian. The lady 
had an elementary knowledge of Latin, knew a bit more Italian, 
and spoke French fluently. The name “Ericipaeus” was com- 
pletely unknown to her, which is not surprising as she had no 
nowledge of the classics. Our two towns were about fifty miles 
apart, and there had been no communication between us far 
a month. Oddly enough, the variant of the name affected the 
very same \owel which I too had misread (a instead of e), but 
her unconscious misread it another way (i instead of e). I can 
only suppose that she unconsciously “read” not my mistake but 
the text in which the Latin transliteration “Ericepaeus” occurs, 
and evidently put oU her stroke by my misreading. 

Synchronistic events rest on the simultaneous occurrence oj 
Iteo dtSerent psychic stales. One oE them is the nonnal, probable 
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State (i c . the one that is causally explicable), and the other, the 
critical expenence, is the one that cannot be derived causally 
from the first In die case of sudden death the critical experience 
cannot be recognucd immediately as “extra sensory perception * 
but can only be vcnficd as such afterwards Yet even m die case 
of the ' scarab” what is immediately experienced is a psycluc 
state or psychic image which differs from the dream image only 
because it can be verified immediately In the case of the floch 
of birds Uierc ivas in the woman an unconscious excitation or 
fear ivliich was certainly conscious to me and caused me to send 
die patient to a bean speciahsu In a\i diese cases, whether it u 
a question of spatial or of temporal ESP, we find a simultaneity 
of the normal or ordinary state with another state or experience 
which IS not causally derivable from it, and whose objective 
existence can only be verified aftenvards Tins definition must 
be borne in mind particularly when it is a question o[ future 
events They are evidently not synchronous but arc synchro 
rustic, since they are experienced as psychic images m the 
present, as though die objecuve event already existed An un 
expected content w Inch is dtreedy or indirectly connected svith 
some objective external event coincides wiUi the ordinary psy 
chic state this is what I call synchronicity, and I mauitam that 
we are dealing widi exactly die same category of events whether 
their objectivity appears separated from my consciousness in 
space or in ume This view is confinned by RJiincs results in 
so far as diey were not influenced by changes m space or time 
Space and time the conceptual co ordinates of bodies in motion, 
are probably at bottom one and the same (which is why we speak 
of a long or short “space of ume’ ), and Philo Judaeus said long 
ago that ' the extension of heavenly motion is tune Sjndiro 
nicity in space can equally well be conceived as perception in 
ume. but remarkably enough it is not so easy to undentand 
synclironicity in time as spatial, for sve cannot imagine any 
space m whicli future events are objectively present and could 
be experienced as such through a reduction of this spatial dis 
tance But since experience has diown Uiat under certain condi 
uons space and time can be reduced almost to zero, causality 
disappears along iv-itii them, because causality w bound up with 

He opip^o round! i6 f a<4ffnj>u* ^ 
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the existence o£ space and time and physical changes, and con- 
sists essentially in the succession of cause and effect. For this 
reason synchronistic phenomena cannot in principle be asso- 
ciated with any conceptions of causality. Hence the intercon- 
nection of meaningfully coincident factors must necessarily be 
thought of as acausal. 

856 Here, for want of a demonstrable cause, we are all too likely 
to fall into the temptation of positing a transcendental^ one. 
But a "cause” can only be a demonstrable quantity. A ‘ tran- 
scendental cause” is a contradiction in terms, because anything 
transcendental cannot by definition be demonstrated. If ^e 
don’t want to risk the hypothesis of acausality, then the only 
alternative is to explain synchronistic phenomena as mere 
chance, which brings us into conflict witli Rhine's ESP dis- 
coveries and other well-attested facts reported in tlie literature 
of parapsychology. Or else we are driven to the kind of reflec- 
tions I described above, and must subject our basic principles 
of explanation to die criticism that space and time are constant 
in any given system only when they are measured without re^rd 
to psycliic conditions. That is what regularly happens in scien- 
tific experiments. But when an event is observed witliout experi- 
mental restrictions, the observer can easily be influenced by 
emotional state which alters space and time by "contraction. 
Every emotional state produces an alteration of consciousness 
which Janet called abaissemenl du niveau mental^ that is to say 
there is a certain narrowing of consciousness and a correspond- 
ing strengthening of the unconscious which, particularly in the 
case of strong affects, is noticeable even to the layman. The tone 
of the unconscious is heightened, thereby creating a gradient 
for the unconscious to flow towards the conscious. The conscious 
then comes under the influence of unconscious instinctual iiu* 
pulses and contents. These are as a rule complexes whose ulti 
mate basis is the archetype, the "instinctual pattern.” The 
unconscious also contains subliminal perceptions (as well as 
forgotten memory-images that cannot be reproduced at the 
moment, and perhaps not at all). Among the subliminal con- 
tend we must distinguish perceptions from what I would ca 
an inexplicable “knowledge” or "immediate existence.” Where- 
as tlie perceptions can be related to possible or probable sense 
stimuli below the threshold of consciousness, either the "know 
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edge" or ‘immediate existence" of unconscious images has no 
recognizable basis, or else we find recognizable causal connec 
tions with certain already existing, and often archetypal, con 
tenu Tliesc images, whether rooted m an already exisung basis 
or not, stand m an analogous or equivalent (i e , meaningful) 
rehtionship to objective occurrences which have no recogniz 
able or even conceivable causal relationship wiUi tJiem How 
could an event remote in space and time produce a correspond 
‘ng psychic image when tlie transmission of eneigy necessary 
for tins IS not even tliinkable? However incomprehensible it 
may appear, we are finally compelled to assume that tliere is in 
Uie unconscious sometliing like an a prion knou ledge or an 
"immediacy ’ of events which lacks any causal basis At any rate 
our conception of causality is incapable of explaining die facts. 
In View of this complicated situation it may be worth while 
to recapitulate the argument discussed above, and this can best 
be done with the aid of our examples In Rhine s experiment 
I made die assumption that, owing to the tense expectation or 
cmotiona] state of the subject, an already existing correct, but 
unconscious image of die result enables his conscious mind to 
score a more Uian chance number of hits The scarab dream is 
a conscious representation arising from an unconscious, already 
existing image of the situation that will occur on the following 
day, 1 c , die recounting of die dream and tlie appearance of the 
rose chafer. The wife of the patient who died had an uncon 
scious knowledge of die impending deaUi The flock of birds 
evoked die corresponding memorj images and consequently her 
fear Similarly, the almost simultaneous dream of die violent 
death of die friend arose from an already existing unconscious 
knowledge of it 

558 In all these cases and others like them there seems to be an 
a prion, causally incxplicible kiiowlwlgc of a situation which 
at the utne is ujiknoiraWc Sfiidiroaicity thercloie consists ot 
mo [actors a) An unconscious image comes into consciousness 
either directl)' (i e , litcmUy) or indirectly {symbolized or sug 
gested) m the form of a dream, idea or premonilwn i) An 
objective situation coincides with this content The one is as 
puzzling as the other How docs the unconscious image arise, 
and how die coincidence? I understand only loo well why peo- 
ple prefer to doubt the reality ot these Hungs Here I will only 
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pose the question. Later in the course of this study I will try 
to give an ans^ver. 

859 As regards tlie role which affects play in the occurrence of 
synchronistic events, I should perhaps mention that this is by 
no means a new idea but was already known to Avicenna and 
Albertus Magnus. On the subject of magic, Albertus Magnus 
writes: 

I discovered an instructive account [of magic] in Avicenna’s Liber 
sexlus naturahum, ^vhich says that a certain power to alter things 
indwells in the human soul and subordinates the odier things to 
her, particularly when she is swept into a great excess of love or hate 
or the like.*’ When therefore the soul of a man falls into a great 
excess of any passion, it can be proved by experiment that it [the 
excess] binds things [magically] and al ters tliem in the way it w ants, 
and for a long time I did not believe it, but after I had read the 
nigromantic books and others of the kind on signs and magic, 1 
found that the emotionality** of the human soul is tlie chief cause 
of all these things, whether because, on account of her great emotion 
she alters her bodily substance and the other things towards which 
she strives, or because, on account of her dignity, the other, lower 
things are subject to her, or because the appropriate hour or astro* 
logical situation or another power coincides with so inordinate an 
emotion, and we [in consequence] believe that what this power does 
is then done by the soul.** . . . WTioever would leam the secret 01 
doing and undoing these things must know that everyone can influ- 
ence everything magically if he falls into a great excess . • • and he 
must do it at that hour when the excess befalls him, and operate 
vMih the things which the soul prescribes. For the soul is then so 
desirous of the matter she would accomplish that of her own zccoj 
she seizes on the more significant and better astrological hour '^bi 
also rules over the things suited to that matter. . . . Thus it is the 
soul who desires a thing more intensely, vsho makes things mot® 
effective and more like what comes forth. . . Such is the manner 
of production with everything the soul intensely desires. 
thing she does with that aim in view possesses motive power an 
efficacy for what the sou! desires.*’ 

48 "viItU*” 

41 “quando jpsa fcrtur m magnuni amom aut odu aut alicmus tabuo- 

48 “teitur m grandem exceuum alicutus passioms invenitur expenmento inaiu£e»'* 
quod ipsc ligat ra ei alierai ad idem quod desiderat" la-aSecuo” 

88 cum tall aHecuoQe extmninata concumt bora coavnuens aui ordo coclou* 
aut aba Tirtus, quae quodvu faaet, lUud leputavimus tunc faceie. 

61 nuTabtUbus mundi (1485?) 
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This text shows dearly that s>ndiromstic ( magical ) hap- 
penmgs are regarded as being dependent on affects Naturally 
Albertus Afagnus m accordance with the spirit of his age, ex 
plains this by postulating a magical faculty in the sou! without 
considering Uiat the psychic process itself is just as much ar 
ranged as die coinciding image which anticipates the external 
physical process This image originates m the unconscious and 
tlierefore belongs to those cpgitauDnes quae sunt a nobis 
indepeiidentes which in die opinion of Arnold Ceuhnex are 
prompted by God and do not spring from our own dunking®* 
Goctlie thinks of sjnclironistic events in the same magical 
i\ay Tims he says m his conversations with Eckermann We 
all have certain electric and magnetic powers ivitlun us and 
oursch es exercuc an attractive and repelling force according as 
we come into touch with something like or unlike ” 

After diese general considerations let us return to the prob 
1cm of the empirical basis of synclironicity The mam difficulty 
here is to procure empirical material from wlucJi we can draw 
reasonably certain conclusions and unfortunately dus difficulty 
IS not an easy one to solve The experiences in question are not 
ready to hand We must tlierefore look in the obscurest comers 
and summon up courage to shock the prejudices of our age if 
wc wane to broaden die basis of our understandmg of nature 
When Galileo discovered the moons of Japner widi his tele' 
scope he immcdmely came into head on collision with the 
prejudices of his learned conieraporanes Nobody knew what 
a telescope was and what it could do Never before had anyone 
talked of die moons of Jupiter Naturally every age thinks diat 
all ages before U were prejudiced and today we think this more 
dian ever and arc just as wrong as all previous ages dial diouglu 
so How often have we not seen the truth condemned! It is sad 
but unfortunately true diat man learns nothing from history 
Tins melancholy fact will present us with the greatest difficulties 
as soon as we set about collecting empirical material that would 
dirow a little light on this dark subject for we shall be quite 
certain to find it wlicre all the audionties liave assured us that 
nothing IS to be found 

MMelapftyt ca vtra Fan HI Secanda socotia in Opera ph losoph ea ed bf 
lanil 11 pp >8 f , , 

tinckernanns Conversatons n>lhGotthe nan* by Moon pp 5Uf (modified) 
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86* Reports of remarkable isolated cases, however well authen- 
ticated, are unprofitable and lead at most to their reporter being 
regarded as a credulous person. Even tlie careful recording and 
verification of a large number of such cases, as in the work of 
Gurney, M)ers, and Podmorc,®‘ have made next to no impres- 
sion on die scientific world. The great majority of “profes- 
sional" psychologists and psychiatrists seem to be completely 
ignorant of diesc researches.” 


86s The results of the ESP and PK. experiments have provided 
a statistical basis for evaluating ilie phenomenon of synchro- 
nicity, and at the same time have pointed out the important 
part played by the psychic factor. This fact prompted me to ask 
whether it would not be possible to find a method which would 
on the one hand demonstrate the existence of synchronicity and. 
on the other hand, disclose psychic contents which would at 
least give us a clue to die nature of the psychic factor involved- 
1 asked myself, in odier words, whether there were not a method 
which VNOuld yield measurable results and at the same time gi'® 
us an insight into die psychic background of synclironicity. 
That there arc certain essential psychic conditions for synchr<> 
nistic phenomena we have already seen from the ESP expcH- 
ments, althougli die latter are in the nature of the case restricted 
to the fact of coincidence and only stress its psychic background 
widiout illuminating it any further. I had knov^n for a long 
time that there were intuitive or “raantic” mediods which 
start with the psychic betor and take the existence of synchro- 
nicity as self evident. I therefore turned my attention first of all 
to the intuitive technique (or grasping the total situation which 
is so characteristic of China, namely the I Ching or Book of 
ChangesJ'^ Unlike die Greek-trained Western mind, the Chinese 
mmd does not aim at grasping details for dieir own sake, but at 
a view which sees the detail as part of a whole. For obvious 

See p 430, supra. 

65 Recently Pascual Jordan bas put up an excellent case for the saenuBc in>csuga 
uon o£ spaual clairvoyance CFosmvmuche BeraerLungen Qber die parapsT 
^ischcn Erscheinungen") I mouW also draw attention to hu Ferdrangung 
Komplemenlaulat, concerning the lelationi betneen microphysia and the p*)" 
chology of the unconscious 

68 Trans by Cary F Baynes from the Richard Wilhelm translauon. 
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reasons i copiu.ve operation of tlm Und is imposs.ble to the 
unTded intellect Judgment must therefore rely mud. more 
on the irrational functions of consaousness that ts 
(the sens du reel ) and tntmtton (pmeept.on by ™ 

, “‘'S'.7glpmg"f *rwholc ts obviously the aim of m, erne - 
we," ufTu a"goa, t,«t a^ 

science, whenever pissible, pr P asking a 

cases statisucally Experiment ^ possible anything 

deBnite question '“mates conditions imposes them on 

disturbing and ive an ansuer to a ques 

Nature, and in '7* '“'s prevented from answering out of 

tion devised by man She is p possibilities are re 

the fullness of her ^'“r thu purpom Uiere is created 

stricted as far as practicable For tte ^ 

in the laboratory a situation wlimh IS V unequivocal 

question and “'J'Nature in her umestricted wholenas 

am’iver The working of Na.urejn^hc 

are completely excluded which imposes die fewest 

mgs are, we need a “« ■^°‘,b'^,’“„7ondit.ons at all. and then 
possible conditions or if P<^'''“ 'Tjiposs 

leaves Nature to answer out ^ esub ished 

05 In the laboratory «P« ,he statistical comp.lauon 

procedure forms the s“hl c mtuitive or mantic 

and comparison of die ,he odier hand there is no need 

experiment with die whok ^ conditions and restneu the 

of any question which ™P° „ gnen every possible 

wholene’ of die PST^Cfiing die coins fall 

chance to express itself I" l-pE v,cw of an ob 

happens to suit them P'™ ^ K u rationally nnintelhg^'c 
an unknown question is W o»^ F „acl.on are pon 

ST If the experiment is ^ ^ betof 

the forty nine sulls represenu th« c 
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has happened. To overcome this dra^vback, n\o Chinese sages, 
King Wen and the Duke of Chou, in the twelfth century be- 
fore our era, basing themselves on the hypothesis of the 
unity of nature, sought to explain the simultaneous occurrence 
of a psychic state with a physical process as an equivalence of 
meaning. In other words, they supposed that the same living 
reality was expressing itself in the psychic state as in the physi- 
cal. But, in order to verify such an hypothesis, some limiting 
condition was needed in this apparently limitless experiment, 
namely a definite form of physical procedure, a method or tech- 
nique which forced nature to answer in even and odd numbers. 
These, as representatives of Yin and Yang, are found both in the 
unconscious and in nature in the characteristic form of oppo- 
sites, as the “mother" and “fadier*’ of everything that Iiappens, 
and they therefore form the tertium comparationis between the 
psychic inner world and tlie physical outer world. Thus the two 
sages devised a method by which an inner state could be repre- 
sented as an outer one and vice versa. This naturally prcsti^ 
poses an intuitive knowledge of the meaning of each omcle 
figure. The I Ching, therefore, consists of a collection of sixty- 
four inte^reutions in which the meaning of each of the 
jwssible Yin-Yang combinations is worked out. These interpreta- 
tions formulate the inner unconscious knowledge that corr^ 
spends to the state of consciousness at the moment, and this 
psychological situation coincides ■with the chance results of the 
method, that is, with the odd and even numbers resulting from 
the fiill of the coins or the division of the yarrow stalks.®® 

^ The method, like all divinatory or intuitive techniques, i5 
based on an acausal or synchronbtic connective principle-"’ 
practice, as any unprejudiced person will admit, many obviom 
cases of synchronicity occur during the experiment, which coul 
be rationally and somewhat arbitrarily explained aivay as mere 
projections. But if one assumes that they really are what they 

58 See below. 

5n first used ihu tern io my memonal address for Richard Wilhelm (deli'«^ 
. ay IO, 1930, in Munich). The address later appeared as an appendm to T ^ 
secret of the Golden Flower, where I said "The science o£ the I Chmg i» 
based on the causality pnnaple, but on a pnnaple (hitherto unnamed because 
not met with Mong m) ithidi I htive lenuiuiely caUed the symhnir>1‘“ 

pnnaple" (p. 142). 
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appear to be, ilicn Uicy can only be meaningful coinadencej 
for wind}, as far as n e Inow, there is no causal explanation The 
method consists eiUier m dividing tlie forty nine yarroiv stalks 
into tiio heaps at random and counting off the heaps by threes 
and fives, or m throwing three corns six ames each line of the 
liexagram being detennincd by tlie value of obverse and reverse 
(heads 3, tails a) Tlie experiment is based on a triadic pnn 
cjple (tno tngrams) and contains sixty four mutations, each 
corresponding to a psychic situation These are discussed at 
lengtii in Uie text and appended commentaries Tliere is also a 
Western mciliod of very ancient origin winch is based on the 
same general principle as the / Clitng, the only difference being 
that m the iV^cst this principle is not triadic but significantly 
enough, ictndjc, and tlie result is not a hexagram built up of 
Yang and Ym lines but sixteen figures composed of odd and 
even numbers. Twelve of tiiem are arranged according to cer 
tain rules in the astrological houses The experiment is based 
on I X 4 consisting of a random number of points which 
the questioner marks m the sand or on paper from right to 
IefL^> In true Occidenul fashion die combination of all these 
factors goes into considerably more detail tlian the I Ching 
Here too Uicre are any amount of meaningful coincidences, but 
they are as a rule harder to undentand and therehre less ob- 
vious than m tlic htter In die Western method wliidi was 
knonm since the thirtccnUi century as die Ars Ceomantica or 
the Art of Punctaiion and enjoyed a widespread vogue, diere 
are no real coinmeiitanes since its use was only mantic and 
never philosophical like that of the I Chtng 
>7 Though die results of boUi procedures point in the desired 
direction they do not provide any basis for a statistical evalua 
tion I have, therefore looked round for anotlier intuitive tech 
nique and have hit on astrology vvhicli at least in its modem 
form, claims to give a more or less total picture of the individ 
ual 5 cliaracter There is no lack of commentanes here indeed, 

/ C/iing I pp sgaf 

(UMeniioned by hdore of Seville In VIII i* 13 

02 Crains of corn or dice can also be used 

csThc best account 1$ 10 be found m Robert Fludcl (1571 i^s?) 
georrumttca Ci Lynn TborDdil.e A Hxtlorj 0/ V«g c and Expmmental Science 
IS p 110 
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we find a bewildering profusion of tlicm— a sure sign that in* 
terprctation is neither simple nor certain. The meaningful 
coincidence we are looking for is immediately apparent m 
astrology, since tlie astronomical data are said by astrologers to 
correspond to individual traits of character; from tlie remotest 
times tlie various planets, houses, zodiacal signs, and aspects 
have all had meanings that serve as a basis for a character study 
or for an interpretation of a given situation. It is always possible 
to object that the result docs not agree witli our psycholo^cal 
knowledge of the situation or character in question, and it is 
difficult to refute the assertion that knowledge of character is a 
highly subjective affair, because in charactcrology there are no 
infallible or even reliable signs that can be in any way measured 
or calculated— an objection that also applies to graphologYf 
although in practice it enjoys widespread recognition. , 

868 This criticism, together with the absence of reliable criteria 
for determining traits of character, makes the meaningful coin- 
cidence of horoscope structure and individual character postu- 
lated by astrology seem inapplicable for the purpose here under 
discussion. If, therefore, we tvant astrology to tell us anythin? 
about the acausal connection of events, we must discard thu 
uncertain diagnosis of character and put in its place an abso- 
lutely certain and indubitable fact. One such fact is the marriage 
connection between two persons.** 

Since antiquity, the main traditional astrological and al 
chemical correspondence to marriage has been the coniuncHo 
Solis (O) et Lunae (({), the coniunclio Lunae et Lunae, an 
the conjunction of the moon with the ascendent.** There are 
others, but these do not come within the main traditiona 


6* Other obvious tacts would be murder and suiade Stausucs are to h* 
jn Herbert von Kloeckler {AUTolog%e aU Erfahrungswujmschaft, pp 232® ^ 
260 a). but unfortunately they fail to give comparisons vvith normal 3>cragc 
values and cannot be used for our purpose On the other hand. Paul FUmbaTt 
(Preuves et bases de I'aslrologie setentifique, pp ygfL) sbov\s a graph of stausu^ 
on the ascendents of 123 ouutandingly intelligent people Definite accumuUuoW 
occur at the comers of the airy tngoa (IX, zi) This result was confir® 
by a further 300 cases 

®5This view dales back to Ptolemy* “Apponit [Ptolcmaeiis] autem tres 
concordiae: Primus cum Sol m wro. et Sol vel Luna m femxna. aut Luna 
uinsque. fuennt m locu se nspiaenubus trigono vel hexagono aspectu- 
cum m viro Luna, m uxore Sol eodem modo disponuntur. Tcruus si cuo b« 
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stream. The ascendent desccndent axis \va 5 introduced into the 
tradation because it has long been regarded as having a par- 
ticularly important influence on the personality.®* As I shall 
refer later to the conjunction and opposiuon of Mars (i) and 
Venus (9), I may say here tliat these are related to marriage 
only because the con]uncdon or opposition of tliese tsso platvets 
points to a love relationship, and this may or may not produce 
a nrarriage. So far as my experiment is concerned, we liave to 
investigate die coincident aspects O « , j c , and (f ^sc. in 
the horoscopes of tparried pairs in relation to those of unmar- 
ried pairs. It will, furtlier. be of interest to compare the relation 
of the above aspects to diose of the aspects ^vhicli belong only 
in a minor degree to die main traditional stream. No belief in 
astrology is needed to carry out such an investigation, only the 
birth-dates, an astronomical almanac, and a table of logaritlims 
for svorhiiig out die lioroscope 


alter altcrum teciptat " (pioleniy postuUio three depees of bannonr The first 
IS when ihe run in the mtn’s [horcs<ope}. and the lua or noon m tlie Moaian'a, 
or the moon in botfi, are m their tespeaive places m a trine or aextile aspect. 
The seeon4 dc^ee ij rvhen the moon in a mans {horoscope} and the sun in a 
noman's are coruceUated m the same waf. The third degree ts nhea (he one 
u receptive to the other) On the same page. Cardan quotes riotemy (De ludinu 
oilrorum) “Oanino ieio eoiutanlet ct diunu ctMivtctus pemanent quaodo in 
umusque conjugis genitura (urainana contigent configuiaca case concorditer* 
speaVmg, vhear long and eonwant a.hfisi la \h« 

horoscopes at both partners (lie latauiarics [sun and moon] are hamonioiutj' 
constellated) Ptoiemy regards the cod]urcuod of a mascutine moon with a femf 
nine sun as parocularly Javourabie for manage.— Jciome Cardan. Commenfsna 
in Ptolemaeum de <u(roTum tudiou. Book IV (in his Opens omtim. V. p sji) 

68 The practising aitrologcr can hardly suppress a smile here, because for him 
these cotrepondcnccj are ah«lu«eJr «« esideni. a classic example being Goethe s 
connection with Chrisuane Vulpfus O 5* *5 d ^ 7* I'S 
I should perhaps add a few explanatory words for those readers who do not 
feel at home niih the ancicfll «« and technique of astrology Itt basis u ibe horo- 
scope. a orcular arrangement of sun. moon, ami pUncts according to th«r rela- 
tive positions in ihe signs of the sodiac at the moment of an mdiiiduars birth 
1 here are three main position*. ^ *"** <0)- so-calJcd 

ascendent (dseX the last ba* the greaitsi Importance for the mtcrpreatmo of a 
nativity the die represenu «he d*Sree of the aod.acal i.gn rising over the eastern 
horlxon at the moment of birth The horoscope consiso of le so^alJcd iiouus, 
sectors of jo* each- Astiologial trad.uoa ascnbci different quahtfa to them as it 
doe, to the various "aspccte." isr, angular reUuon, of the planet, and the 
lummana (sun O aad moon tf ). and to thewdmeal sign*. 
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870 As the above tliree mantic procedures show, the metliod bot 
adapted to tlie nature of chance is the numerical method. Since 
the remotest times men have used numbers to establish mean- 
ingful coincidences, that is, coincidences tliat can be interpreted. 
There is something peculiar, one might even say m>stenous, 
about numbers. They have never been entirely robbed of their 
numinous aura. If, so a text-book of mathematics tells us, a 
group of objects is deprived of every single one of its properues 
or characteristics, there still remains, at the end, its number, 
which seems to indicate that number is something irreducible. 
(I am not concerned here with the logic of this mathematical 
argument, but only \vith its psjchologyl) The sequence of 
natural numbers turns out to be unexpectedly more than a mere 
stringing together of identical units: it contains the whole of 
mathematics and everything yet to be discovered in this held. 
Number, therefore, is in one sense an unpredictable entity. 
AJthough I would not care to undertake to say anything illumi- 
nating about the inner relation benveen two such apparently 
incommensurable things as number and synchronicity, I 
not refrain from pointing out that not only were they always 
brought into connection with one another, but tliat both possess 
numinosity and mystery as their common characteristics. Num- 
ber has invariably been used to characterize some numinous 
object, and all numbers from 1 to 9 are “sacred,” just as 10, i2» 
*3« 28, 32, and 40 have a special significance. The most ele- 

mentary quality about an object is whether it is one or many* 
Number helps more than anything else to bring order into 
the chaos of appearances. It is the predestined instrument fo^ 
creating order, or for apprehending an already existing, but std 
unknown, regular arrangement or “orderedness.” It may w^ 
be the most primitive element of order in the human mind* 
seeing that the numbers i to 4 occur with the greatest 
quency and have the widest incidence. In other words, primitive 
patterns of order are mosdy triads or tetrads That numbers 
have an archetypal foundation is not, by the way, a conjecture 
of mine but of c^in mathematicians, as we shall see in due 
coune. Hence it is not such an audacious conclusion after all 1 
number psychologically as an archetype of order 
which has become conscious.*’ Remarkably enough, the psychtc 

«T CL “On the Pj)chologjr ol Eailem ilediution," par 94a 
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images of wholeness which ar&spontaneously produced by ihe 
unconscious the symbols of the self m roandala form also have 
a mathematical structure They are as a rule quatcmitics (or 
their multiples) These structures not only express order they 
also create it That is why they generally appear m times o£ 
psychic disoneniation in order to compensate a cliaotjc slate or 
as formulations of numinous cxpcncnccs It must be cmplia 
sized yet agam that they arc not inventions of the consaous 
mind but are spontaneous products of the unconscious as has 
been sufBciently shown by experience Naturally the consaous 
mind can imitate these patterns of order but sudi imitations do 
not prove that the originals are conscious inventions From this 
It folIov\s irrefutably that the unconscious uses number as an 
ordering factor 

It IS generally believed tliat numbers were invented or 
thought out by man and are therefore nothing but concepts of 
quantities containing nothing that u’as not previously put into 
them by die human intellect But it is equally possible that num 
bers were found or discovered In diat case diey arc not only 
concepts but something more--autonomous entities whicli some* 
how contain more than just quantities Unlike concepts they 
are based not on any psycliic conditions but on the quality of 
being themselves on a soncss that cannot be expressed by an 
intellectual concept. Under these conditions they might eisiJy 
be endowed with qualities tfiai liave sull to be discovered I 
must confess ibat I incline to the view that numbers were as 
mucli found as invented and tiiat in consequence they possess 
a relative autonomy analogous to that of die archetypes They 
would then have in common with the latter the quality of 
being pre existent to consciousness and hence on occasion of 
conditioning u rather dian being conduioncd by U The arclic 
types too IS fl priori forms of rcprescniaiion arc is much found 
as invented ih^ arc discovered inasmucli as one did not know 
of ihcir unconscious autonomous existence and invented itm- 
much as dicir presence was inferred from analogous conceptual 
structures Accordingly n would seem that natural numbers 
have an arclictypal character If that is so then not only would 
cctuin numbers and combinations of numbers have a rclaiion 
M CL -A Study iD the Ptocfl* of litd* Iduauow- «<l Omccmui* S,» 

hrt lictw. ** 
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to and an effect on certain archetypes, but the reverse would 
also be true. The first case is equivalent to number magic, but 
tlie second is equivalent to inquiring whetlier numben, m 
conjunction with the combination of archetypes found in astrol- 
ogy, would show a tendency to behave in a special way. 
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I* As I have already said, we need two different facts, one of 
which represents the astrological constellation, and tlie other 
the married state 

®?3 The material to he examined namely a quantity of marriage 
horoscopes, was obtained from friendly donors m Zuncli, Lon 
don, Rome, and Vienna Originally the material had been put 
togctlier for purely astrological purposes, some of it many jears 
ago, so tliat tliose who gitliered the maienal knew of no con 
nection bcMveen ns colieciion and die aim of the present study, 
a feet ivhich I stress because it might be objected that the mate 
nal was specially selected with that aim in view This ms not 
so, the sample was a nndoin one The horoscopes, or rather 
the bmh data, were piled up in cJironological order just as the 
post brought them in When the horoscopes of i8o married 
pairs had come in, there was a pause in the collection, during 
which the 3D0 horoscopes were worked out This first baicli was 
used to conduct a pilot invcstigauon, as I ivantcd to test out die 
methods to be enjplojcd 

®74 Since the material had been collected ongmally in order to 
test the empirical foundations of tins intuitive raeUiod a few 
more general remarks may not he out of place concerning the 
considerations which prompted tlic collection of die material 
875 Marriage is a well-charactcnzed fact, though its ps>cboIogicaI 
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aspect shows every conceivable sort of variation. According to 
the astrological view, it is precisely this aspect o£ marriage tliat 
expresses itself most markedly in the horoscopes. The possibility 
that the individuals characterized by the horoscopes married 
one another, so to say, by accident will necessarily recede into 
the background; all external factors seem capable of astrological 
evaluation, but only inasmuch as they are represented psycho- 
logically. Owing to the very large number of characterologicm 
variations, we would hardly expect marriage to be cliaractenzed 
by only one astrological configuration; rather, if astrological 
assumptions are at all correct, there will be several configura* 
tions that point to a predisposition in the choice of a marriage 
partner. In tliis connection I must call tlie reader's attention to 
the well-known correspondence between tlie sun-spot periods 
and the mortality curve. The connecting link appears to be tlie 
disturbances of tlie earth's magnetic field, which in their turn 
are due to fluctuations in the proton radiation from die sun. 
These fluctuations also have an influence on "radio wcailier 
by disturbing the ionosphere that reflects the radio waves.‘ In- 
vestigation of these disturbances seems to indicate that the con- 
junctions, oppositions, and quartile aspects of the planets play 
a considerable part in increasing the proton radiation and thus 
causing electromagnetic storms. On the other hand, the 
logically favourable trine and sextile aspects have been reports 
to produce uniform radio weather. 

These observations give us an unexpected glimpse into a 
possible causal basis for astrology. At all events, this is certainly 
true of Kepler’s weather astrology. But it is also possible that, 
over and above the already established physiological effects o 
proton radiation, psychic effects can occur which ivould ro 
astrological statements of their chance nature and bring them 
within range of a causal explanation. Although nobody knoivS 
what the validity of a nativity horoscope rests on, it is just con- 
ceivable that there is a causal connection between the planetajy 
aspects and the psycho-physiological disposition. One 
therefore do ivell not to regard the results of astrological ob- 
servation as synchronistic phenomena, but to take them ^5 

1 For a coraprchensive account of this, see Max Knoll. "Transfonnauons of Sa- 
ence in Our Age.” In Afan and Time. 
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|>ossjbly causal m origin Tor, uhcrevcr a cause « even remotely 
ihuilwablc, 5>ndiroiucuy becomes an exceedingly doubtful prop 
osition 

I or the present, at any me, stc hate insu/ificient grounds for 
IxltcMiig tliat the astrological results arc more than mere 
cliance, or that statistics intolvtng large number? yield a scacisti 
ally significant result* M large scale studies arc lacking, I 
dcctdcti (o investigate the empirical basis of astrology, using a 
large number of horoscopes of married pairs just to see what 
kind of figures would turn up 

t*ilol /iivestigotion 

WiiJi the first batch assemhitd, I turned first to the conjunc 
Uous (i) and oppositions (^) of sun and moon,* two aspects 


stale 



2Cf the ittiUucii naulo In K E Knfll and oihen U Pttmer Ttaxli dastro> 
btoloeit, Pp ajff smti pa«iM . j _ 

a AUhouBh the q urUle tnne md «*l»e a*p«M reliuom io the Medium 

and tmum Coell ought really to be eoMidered I have omitted them here lO « 
not to mate the capeuition unduJf ewoplicaicd The majo pomt is not wM 
marriage aspects ate but t^hethe^• tley can be dciceied in the horoscope 
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regarded in astrology as being about equally strong (though in 
opposite senses), i.e., as signifying intensive relations between 
the heavenly bodies. Together with the 3,9, Asc., and Vesc. 
conjunctions and oppositions, they yield fifty different aspects. 

879 The reasons why I chose these combinations will be clear to 
the reader from my remarks on the astrological traditions m 
the previous chapter. I have only to add here that, of the con- 
junctions and oppositions, those of Mars and Venus are far less 
important than die rest, as will readily be appreciated from 
die following consideration: die relation of Mars to Venus can 
reveal a love relation, but a marriage is not always a love rela- 
tion and a love relation is not always a marriage. My aim m 
including the conjunction and opposition of Mars and Venus 
was therefore to compare them with the other conjunctions and 
oppositions. 

880 These fifty aspects were first studied for 1 80 married couples- 
It is clear that these 180 men and 180 women can also be paired 
off into unmarried couples. In fret, since any one of the 180 
men could be paired off witli any one of die 179 women to 
whom he was not married, it is clear that ive can investigate 
180 X 179 = 32.220 unmarried pairs within the group of 180 
marriages. This was done (cf. Table 1), and the aspect anal)Sis 
for these unmarried pairs ivas compared with diat for the mar- 
ried pairs. For all calculations, an orbit of 8® either way was 
assumed, clockwbe and anticlockwise, not only inside the sign 
but extending beyond it. Later, additional marriages were 
added to the original batch, so that, in all, 483 marriages, or 960 
horoscopes, were examined. As the following account shows, the 
testing and the tabulation of results were carried out in batches. 

To begin with, what interested me most was. of course, the 
question of probability: were the maximum results that we ob- 
tained significant” figures or not?— that is, were they improb- 
able or not? Calculations undertaken by a mathematician 
showed unmistaUbly that the average frequency of 10% in the 
first batch and subsequently in all three batches is far fro® 
representing a significant figure. Its probability is much too 
great; in other words, there is no ground for assuming that our 

* 46*) «t» out Cl«axly the 50 different aspects as they actuaUy occuircd 

m the 180 married pairs. 
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maximum frequencies are more than mere dispersions due to 

rhnnr<» ‘ 


Analysts of Fmt Batch 

Fmt we counted all the conjtinctions and oppositions be- 
tucen O C « 9 /Jic and Dese for the 180 married and tJie 
32,220 unmarried pairs Tlie rcsultsareshown in Table I, where 
It will be observed that the aspects are arranged by frequency 
of their occurrence in the married and unmarried pairs 

Clearly, the frequencies of occurrence shoivn m columns 2 
and j of Table I for observed occurrences of the aspects in 
married md unmarried pairs respectively are not immediately 
comparable, since the first are occurrences m 180 pairs and the 
second in 32,220 pairs * In column 5 Uierefore, we show tlie 

figures m column 4 multiplied by the factor tSa jf r,g{jt 

51 

side (unmarried pairs) = i, then we get the following proper 
lion 18 840 = 2 14 I In Table II, these proportions are 
arranged according to frequency 

To a statistician, tliese numbers cannot be used to confirm 
anything, and so are iilueless because they are chance dis 
pcTsions Out on psychological grounds I have discarded dve 
idea that ive tre dealing with mere chance numbers In a total 
picture of natural events, it is just as important to consider the 
exceptions to the rule as the averages This is the fallacy of the 
statistical picture it is one sided inasmuch as it represents only 
the average aspect of reality and excludes die total picture The 
suiisucal view of the world is a mere abstraction and therefore 
incomplete and even falhcious, particularly so when it deals 
with man s psychology Inasmuch as chance maxima and minima 
occur, they are facts whose nature I set out to explore 

a Iln ihU way a rough comrol group » obu*n«I Ii wUI bowerer be apprecaied 
lhat it » denved trom » much laigcr number ot patr* ihan the married pajrs 
3* 8*0 as compared with tSa Thu lead* 10 «be pwsjbjJ ty rf shen^mg ihe Uvmce 
nature ot the 180 pairs On the hypotbesH that all the figura are due to chance 
we would expect a far greater accuracy m the greaicr number and consequently a 
much smaller range in the f^ures Thts « *0 for the range in the 180 oarr.cd 
pa{« is 18 ~ a z= i6 whereas HI the itewnnwnied pairs we get 95- 7-4 = *•* 
—Editors ] 
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TABLE I 


Aspect 

Dbserved Oaurrcnces 
for t8o 

Mamed Pam 

Observed 
Occur- 
rences 
‘or 52,320 
Jnmarried 
Fairs 

Calculated Frequency 
for iSoUnmamcd 
Pairs 

Fern. Masc. 

Actual I 
Occur- 
rences 

erceniage 
Occur- * 
rences 

Actual 

Frequency 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Moon 6 Sun 

18 

10.0% 

1506 

8.4 

4-7 

Asc. d Venus 

15 

8 - 3 % 

1411 

7*9 

44 

Moon d Asc. 

14 

7 - 7 % 

1485 

8.3 

4.6 

Moon 8 Sun 

13 

7 -=% 

>438 

8.0 

44 

Moon d Moon 

13 

7 - 2 %. 

>479 

8.3 

4.6 

Venus 8 Moon 

13 

7 - 2 % 

1526 

8.5 

4*7 

Mars d Moon 

13 

7 - 2 % 

03 

fU 

CD 

8.6 

4.8 

Mars d Mars 

13 

7 - 2 % 

1711 

9-6 

5-3 

Mars d Asc. 

12 

6 6% 

1467 

8.2 

4.6 

Sun d Mars 

12 

6.6% 

1485 

8.3 

4.6 

Venus d Asc. 

11 

6.1% 

1409 

7-9 

44 

Sun d Asc. 

11 

6.»% 

i 4>3 

7*9 

44 

Mars d Desc. 

11 

6.1% 

1471 

8.2 

4.6 

Dcsc. d Venus 

11 

6.1% 

1470 

8.2 

4.6 

Venus d Desc. 

11 

6.x% 

1526 

8.5 

4*7 

Moon 8 Mars 

10 

SS 7 o 

1540 

8.6 

4.8 

Venus 8 Venus 

9 

5 - 0 % 


7-9 

44 

Venus d Mars 

9 

5 - 0 % 

1498 

84 

4-7 

Venus d Sun 

9 

5 - 0 % 

1526 

85 

4*7 

Moon d Mars 

9 

5 - 0 % 

*539 

8.6 

4.8 

Sun d Desc. 

9 

50% 

*556 

8.7 

4.8 

Asc. d Asc. 

9 

50% 

*595 

8.9 

4-9 

Dcsc d Sun 

8 

4 - 3 % 

1398 

7.8 

4-3 

Venus 8 Sun 

8 

4 - 3 % 

1485 

8-3 

4.6 

Sun d Moon 

8 

4 - 3 % 

1508 

84 

4-7 
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TABLE I {conlinued) 


Aspect 


Sun 

Sun 


5 Venus 

8 Mars 

Mars a Sun 
Mars 6 Venus 
Venus a Mars 
As& 6 Tktoon 
Moon a Moo*' 


Observed Occurrence* 
fortSo 
Mamed Pair* 


Actual 

Occur 

rcnce* 


Percentage i 
Occur 
rences 


Desc. 

d ^^oon 

Asc. 

^ Mars 

Moon 

i Venus 

Mars 

8 Venus 

Moon 

d Dcsc. 

Mars 

8 Moon 

Asc. 

i Desc 

Dcsc. 

<5 Mars 

Venus 

sj Moon 

Asc. 

6 Sun 

Mars 

d Sun 

Moon 

8 Venus 

Venus 

jj Venus 

Sun 

8 Moon 

Sun 

d Venus 

Mars 

8 Mars 

Sun 

d Sun 

Sun 

8 Sun 


Observed 
Occur 
rences 
lor ja s»o 
|UntnarTied| 
Pan* 


4 »% 

4J% 

4 3 % 

4 3 % 

4 3 % 

4 3 % 
4 - 3 % 
4 3 % 
4 3 % 
38% 
38% 
38% 
38% 
3 3 % 
3 3 % 
3 3 % 
3 37 o 
3 3 % 
3 3 % 
2 7 % 
» 7 % 
2 2% 
1 67. 
1 1% 

i.% 


1502 

1516 

1516 

152“ 

>53‘ 

1541 

1548 

>543 

1625 

1481 

1521 

1539 

* 54 ° 

132® 

1433 

J436 

1587 

>575 

>576 

1497 

>550 

1490 

>440 

1480 


Calcubted Frequency 
for iSoUnraanied 
Pairs 


Actual 

Frequency 

Frequency 

Percentage 

84 

47 

85 

47 

85 

47 

85 

47 

86 

48 

86 

48 

86 

48 

86 

48 

9 ' 

50 

83 

46 

85 

47 

86 

48 

86 

48 

74 

4 > 

80 

44 

80 

44 

89 

49 

88 

49 

88 

49 

84 

47 

86 

48 

83 

46 

80 

44 

83 

48 

83 

46 
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TABLE II 


Aspect 

i cm Mate. 

Proportion 
of Aspect 
Frequencies for 
Mamed Pairs 

Aspect 

Fcm 'fasc 

Proportion 
of Aspect 
Frequencies for 
Mamed Pairs 

Moon 6 Sun 

2 14 

Sun 

8 

Venus 

095 

Asc 6 Venus 

1 8g 

Sun 

8 

Mars 

094 

Moon <5 Asc 

i63 

Mars 

8 

Sun 

094 

Moon 8 Sun 

1 6i 

Mars 

6 

Venus 

094 

Moon 6 Moon 

>57 

Venus 

8 

Mars 

094 

Venus 8 Moon 

>53 

Asc 

6 

Moon 

093 

Mars d Moon 

t 50 

Moon 

8 

Moon 

0 93 

Mars d Asc 

t 

Desc 

6 

Moon 

092 

Sun d Mars 

144 

Asc 

6 

Mars 

0 88 

Venus d Asc 

1 39 

Moon 

d 

Venus 

0 83 

Sun d Asc 

>39 

Mars 

8 

Venus 

0 82 

Mars d Mars 

1 36 

Moon 

6 

Desc. 

0 81 

Mars d Desc 

> 34 

Asc 

6 

Desc 

081 

Desc d Venus 

> 34 

Mars 

8 

Moon 

081 

Venus d Desc, 

1 29 

Desc 

6 

Mars 

075 

Moon 8 Mars 

I 16 

Venus 

6 

Moon 

075 

Venus 8 Venus 

I 14 

Asc 

6 

Sun 

068 

Venus d Mars 

1 07 

Mars 

6 

Sun 

0 68 

Venus d Sun 

1 06 

Moon 

a 

Venus 

06S 

Moon d Mars 

105 

Venus 

6 

Venus 

060 

Sun d Desc 

104 

Sun 

a 

Moon 

059 

Desc d Sun 

I 02 

Sun 

6 

Venus 

048 

Asc d Asc 

1 01 

Mars 

a 

Mars 

037 

Venus 8 Sun 

096 

Sun 

6 

Sun 

0 24 

Sun d Moon 

1 *>95 

Sun 

a 

Sun 

0 24 


885 What strikes us in Table II is the unequal distribution ^ 
tile frequency values The top seven and bottom stx aspec 
both show a fairly strong dispersion, while the middle ^ 
tend to cluster round the proportion i i I shall come back m 
this peculiar distribution with the help of a special grap" 
(Ftg =) F F 
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i An inlcresung point is the confirmation of the traditional 
astrological and alcliemical correspondence betriecn mamagc 
and the moon sun aspects 

(tem) moon 6 (masc) sun s 14 ■ 

(fem) moon S (masc) sun 1 61 1 

whereas there is no evidence of an, emphasis on die Venus Mars 

1, “'oahefifty possible aspect 

ried pairs Uiere are fifteen such g , „ (^ynd in 

IS well above die proportion . . The 1 ghe 

(rcM«Tu'uTlp^rmd,^ confirming die tradiuonal sig 
nificance of die ascendent for 

18S Of these fifteen aspects, a ““ P distributed among 
women, whereas only six „ean proportional 

the thirty five odier , ,4 , The average value 

value of all moon aspecd to . 7 i 

pared r^h it "all m- aspects The moon seems to be 

fess Lphasized for men dian j „„t by the sun but 

889 Tor men the correspon ing ^ P ^ oj Table H. 

by the ifsc Desc axis ‘"'P“"d only twice tor women 

these aspects occur six average value of i 42 1. as 

In the former case they ha between ^ic 

rD^tthe on: hm^a'nd one of the four heavenly 
listed in Figure i from me po 

frequencies and divide by thn^^ 


Ajpccu ocaimng j lUted number of umc m iSn mamal pain 



Frequency of aspects per tSo unmamed pam observed 
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frequency is found by counting down the histogram to a point 
where half the squares are counted and half are still to count. 
Since there are fifty squares in this case, the median is seen to 
be 8.0, since 25 squares do not exceed this value and 25 squares 
do exceed it (cf. Fig. 2). 

89* For the married pairs the median amounts to 8 cases, but in 
the combinations of unmarried persons it is more, namely 8 4 
(cf. Fig. 3). For the unmarried the median coincides with the 
arithmetic mean— both amount to 8.4— whereas the median 
for the married is lower than the corresponding mean value of 
8.4, which is due to the presence of lower values for the married 
pairs. A glance at Figure 2 will show that there is a wide di^ 
persion of values which contrasts strikingly with those clustered 


TABLE III 


Fmt Batch 


Second Batch 


Both Batches 


180 Married Pain 


aso Married Pam 


400 


Moon d Sun 10 0% 
Asc. d Venus g 4% 
Moon 6 Asc. 7.7% 
Moon d Moon 7.2% 
Moon 8 Sun 7.2% 
Mars d Moon 7.2% 
Venus 8 Moon 7.2% 
Mars d Mars 7.2% ■ 
Man d Asc 6.6% 
Sun d Mars 6.6% 
Venus d Desc 6.1% 
Venus d Asc 6.1% 
Mars d Desc 6.1% 
Sun d Asc 6.1% 


Moon d Moon J0.g% 
Mars 8 Venus 7.7% 
Venus d Moon 7.2% 
. Moon 8 Sun 6.8% 
Moon 8 Mars 6.8% 
Desc d Mars 6.8% 
Desc d Venus 6.3% 
Moon 8 Venus 6.3% 
Venus d Venus 6.3% 
Sun 8 Mars 5.9% 
Venus d Desc. 54% 
Venus d Mars 54% 
Sun d Moon 5.4% 
Sun d Sun 5.4% 


Moon 

Moon 

Moon 

Mars 

Desc. 

Moon 

Mars 

Mars 

Moon 

Venus 

Venus 

Desc 

Asc 

Sun 


Married Pair* 

d Moon 9.2% 
8 Sun 7'°% 
d Sun 7-0% 
d Mars 6-2% 

d Venus 6.2% 
8 Mars 6-2% 
d Moon 6.0% 

Q Venus 5*7% 
d Asc 5-7% 
dDesc 5*7% 
d Moon 5«5% 
d Mars 5 
d Venus 5.2% 
8 Mars 


round the mean figure of 84. in Figure 3. Here there is not a 
single aspect with a frequency greater than g.6 (cf. Fig. 3)' 
as among the married one aspect reaches a frequency of nearly 
twice as much (cf. Fig. 2) 
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Comparuon of All Batches 

On the supposition that the dispersion apparent m Figure 2 
\\'as due to chance I imestigated a larger number of mamage 
horoscopes, four hundred in all (or eight hundred individual 
horoscopes) The results of this additional material are shown 
in Tabic III and set against the 180 cases already discussed, 
ihough I liavc here confined mjself to the maximal numbers 
that clearly exceed Uic median Figures are given in percentages 
®94 The 1 80 married couples in the first column show the results 
of tile first collection, while the sso m the second column were 
collected more than a year later The second column not only 
differs from Uie first m its aspects, but shows a marked sinking 
of the frequency values TJie only exception is the top number, 
representing the classical f d t It takes the place of the 
equally classical <j O m the first column Of the fourteen 
aspects in die first column only four come up again in the sec 
ond, but of these no less than three are moon aspects, and this 
IS m accord suth astrological expectations The absence of cor 
respondence between die aspects of die first and second columns 
indicates a great inequality of material, le, there « a wide 
dispenion One can sec this m die aggregate figures for die 
ioo married pairs as 3 result of die evening out of die disper 
sion they all show a marked decrease These proportions are 
brought out still more clearly m Table IV 


TABLE IV 


Frequency m % 

« d 0 

( d { 

18 0 

Average 

j8o Mamed Pam 

100 

7 ‘ 1 

7 » 

8 t 

220 Mamed Pairs 

1 45 

tog 

1 68 

74 

180 -f 220 = 400 Married Pam 

70 

9 * 

70 

1 77 

81^ Additional Mamed Pairs 

i 

4a 

4 « 

1 5 ® 

83 4- 400 = 483 Married Pairs 

: 7 * 

St 

66~| 

7*4 


Tins table shows the frequency figures for the three constel 
lations that occur most often tno lunar conjunciions and one 
lunar opposition The highest average frequency, Uiat for the 
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original 180 marriages, is 8.1%; for the 220 collected and ;sorked 
out later the average maximum drops to 7.4%! and for the 83 
marriages that were added still later the average amounts to 
only 5.6%. In the original batches of 180 and 220 the maxima 
still lie with the same aspects, but in the last batch of 83 the 
maxima lie with different aspects, namely Asc. 6 €, O d 
Q 6 S , and Asc. 6 Asc, The average maximum for these four 
aspects is 8.7%. This high figure exceeds our highest average 
of 8.1% for the first batch of i8o, which only proves how fortui- 
tous our "favourable” initial results were. Nevertheless it is 


worth pointing out that, amusingly enough, the maximum 


of 


g.6% ® lies with the Asc, 6 4 aspect, that is to say, with anodier 
lunar aspect which is supposed to be particularly characteristic 
of marriage— a lusus naturae, no doubt, but a very queer one, 
since according to tradition the ascendent or "horoscopus, 
together with sun and moon, forms the trinity that determines 
fete and character. Had one wanted to falsify the statistical find- 
ings so as to bring them into line ivith tradition one could not 
have done it more successfully. 

* Table V gives the maximal frequencies for unmarried pairs. 


TABLE V 

Maximai Frequency in % for 


s. 300 pairs combined at random 7‘3 

2. 325 pairs chosen by lot 65 

3. 400 pairs ciiosen by lot 6-2 

4. 32,220 pairs 53 


The first result was obtained by my co-worker, Dr. Idli^® 
Frey-Rohn, putting the men’s horoscopes on one side and ih^ 
womens on the other, and then combining each of the pai^ 
that Iiappened to lie on top. Care was naturally taken that a 
real married pair w-as not accidentally combined. The resultaiU 
frequency of 7.3 is pretty high in comparison with the much 
more probable maximal figure for the 32.220 unmarried pair*, 
whicli is only 5.3. This first result seemed to me somewhat 

* [Le., a in 8j.— Eonoii.] 
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suspicious-^ 1 therefore suggested that wc should not combine 
the pairs oursches, but should proceed in the following uay: 
325 mens horoscopes ucre numbered, the numbers were writ- 
ten on separate slips, throu-n into a pot, and mixed up. Then 
a penon who knew nothing of astrology and psychology and 
c\cn less of these iiucstigauons was invited to draw die slips 
one by one out of die pot, without looking at diem. The num- 
bers were eadi combined tviih the topmost on the pile of 
wotnetfs horoscopes, care being again Liken diat married pairs 
did not accideiuaJly come together. In diw way 325 artificial 
pairs were obtained. The resultant 6,5 js xaiher nearer to prob- 
ability. Still more probable is tlic result obtained for the 400 
unmarried pairs. Even so, dns figure (6.2) is still too high. 


TJie somew hat curious behaviour of our figures led to a fur- 
ther experiment wiiosc results I mention here widi all the neces- 
sary reserve, though it seems to me to throw some light on the 
statistical variations. It was made with three people whose 
ps)clio!ogical status was accurately known. The experiment con 
sistcd in Liking 400 marriage horoscopes at random and pro- 
viding 200 of diem with numbers. Twenty of these were then 
dravvti by lot by die subjccL These twenty married pain were 


r How fublle iheic ihmgi can be U shown by the follow.ng tnudenc Recently it 
IcJl «£> my colleague 10 make the table airangcnscot tor a number ot people who 
vete insjtcd to dinner. She did iW« ♦‘Uh a«d discniion Dm at the last 
moment an esteemed guest, a man. uncaptrtcUly turned up who had at all 
eoiU to be lulubly plac«l The uble anangement was all upset and a new one 
had to be hastily dcs lacd 'ITiere was no time for elaborate reflection As we sat 
down to table, the following asirologital pmurc manifesied ttself m the icmne 
dutc sicuKt}’ of (be guest. 


LAOY 

i ma 

1 LAOY 

1 0 »n H ; 

CUEST 

0 m a 

1 1.AOV 

1 

LADY r 

0 »n a 1 

oiar J 

(T mK I 

' cE-vnesr.tv . 

< in a 1 

IT in M 


Fon, O t i.»rU.c hrf -um Mf ailto8.n o< m™. 
nclrfsc of ..itolog.o.l oufms. »sp~»- »"• 
ofo^oiS of ,1.. p»P>o .» q««ooo fJo. U.. »..h 

b.d W te ».d. lrf< lof "• op(»™»Of “ 

nco^dous had a free band m secretly arranging ebe marriago 
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examined statistically for our fifty marriage characteristics. The 
first subject was a woman patient who, at the time of tlie 
experiment, found herself in a state of intense emotional ex- 
citement. It proved that of twenty Mars aspects no less than 
ten were emphasized, with a frequency of 15.0; of the moon 
aspects nine, with a frequency of 10.0; and of the sun aspects 
nine, with a frequency of 14.0. The classical significance of 
Mars lies in his emotionality, in this case supported by the 
masculine sun. As compared with our general results there is a 
predominance of the Mars aspects, which fully agrees with tlie 
psychic state of the subject. 

898 The second subject was a woman patient whose main prob- 
lem was to realize and assert her personality in tlie face of her 
self-suppressive tendencies. In this case the axial aspects {AiC. 
Desc.), which are supposed to be characteristic of tlie personality, 
came up twelve times with a frequency of 20.0, and the moon 
aspccu with a frequency of j8.o. This result, astrologically 
considered, was in full agreement with the subject's actual 
problems. 

®99 ^ The third subject was a woman with strong inner opposi* 
tions whose union and reconciliation constituted her main 
problem. The moon aspects came up fourteen times with a fre* 
quency of 20.0, the sun aspects twelve times with a frequency of 
15.0, and the axial aspects nine times with a frequency of 
The classical coniunclio Solis et Lunae as the symbol of the 
union of opposites is clearly emphasized. 

5 ®® In all these cases the selection by lot of marriage horoscopes 
proves to have been influenced, and this fits in with our expe- 
rience of the / Ching and other mantic procedures. Although 
all these figures lie well within the limits of probability and 
cannot therefore be regarded as anything more than chance, 
their variation, which each time corresponds surprisingly "ch 
with the psychic slate of the subject, still gives one food for 
thought. The psychic state svas characterized as a situation in 
which insight and decision come up against the insurmountable 
bamcr of an unconscious opposed to the will. This relative 
defeat of the powers of the conscious mind constellates the 
moderating archetype, which appears in the first case as Mars, 
t ic emotional mofc^cur, in the second case as the equilibrating 
axial system that strengthens the personality, and in the third 
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time, it is not so easy to counter the astrologer's objection that 
my statistical method is too arbitrary and too clumsy to evaluate 
correctly the numerous psychological and astrological aspects 
o£ marriage. 

902 So tlie essential thing that remains over from our astrological 
statistics is the fact tliat the first batch of 180 marriage horo 
scopes shows a distinct maximum of 18 for ([ d O and the 
second batch of 220 a maximum of 24 for ([ d €. These two 
aspects have long been mentioned in the old literature as mar- 
riage characteristics, and they tlierefore represent the oldest 
tradition. The third batch of 83 yields, as we have said, a maxi- 
mum of 8 for € 6 Asc. These batches have probabilities of 
about 1 : 1000, 1 : 10,000, and 1 : 50 respectively. I should like 
to illustrate what has happened here by means of an example- 

You take three matchboxes, put 1,000 black ants in the fifst, 
jOjOoo in the second and $0 in the third, together with one 
white ant in each, shut the boxes, and bore a hole in each of 
them, small enough to allow only one ant to crawl through at 
a time. The first ant to come out of each of the three boxes is 
always the while one. 

90s The chances of this actually happening are extremely itO' 
probable. Even in die first two cases, the probability uorks out 
at 1 : looo X 10,000, which means that such a coincidence is to 
be expected only in one case out of 10,000,000. It is improbable 
that it would ever happen in anyone’s experience. Yet in my 
statistical investigation it happened that precisely the tliree con- 
junctions stressed by astrological tradition came together in the 
most improbable way. 

904 For the sake of accuracy, however, it should be pointed out 
diat It is not die same white ant that is the first to appear eacli 
time. That is to say, although Uiere is always a lunar conjunc- 
uon and always a “classical” one of decisive significance, tliey 
are neyerdieless different conjunctions, because each time die 
moon IS associated with a different partner. These are of couise 
the three main components of the horoscope, namely the 
a^endent. or nsmg degree of a zodiacal sign, which characterizes 
die moment, the moon, whidi characterizes the day, and die 
sun, which diaracterizcs the month of birdi. Hence, if ive con- 
si cr on y the first two batdics, wc must assume tuo white ants 
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for each box. This correction raises tlie probability of the com 
cidmg lunar conjunctions to i • 8,500,000 If we take the third 
batch as well, the coincidence of the three classical moon 
aspects has a probability of 1 62,500.000 The first proportion 
IS significant even when ukcn by itself, for it shows that the 
coincidence is a very improbable one But the coincidence with 
tlie tiurd lunar conjunction is so remarkable that it looks like 
a deliberate arrangeinent m favour of astrology If, therefore, 
the result of our experiment should be found to have a sig 
nificant— le, more than merely cliance—probabihty, the case 
for astrology would be proved in the most satisfactory way If, 
on the contrary, the figures actually fall ivithm the limits of 
diance probabiliiy, they do not support the astrological claim, 
they merely imitate accidentally the ideal answer to astrological 
expectation It is nothing but a chance result from the statistical 
point of view, yet it 1$ meaningful on account of die &ct diat it 
looks as if It validated tins expectation It is just what I call a 
synchronistic phenomenon The statistically significant state* 
ment only concerns regularly occurring events, and if con 
sidered as axiomatic, it simply abolishes all exceptions to the 
rule It produces a merely average picture of natural events, but 
not a true picture of die world as « is Yet the exceptions-and 
my results are exceptions and most improbable ones at that— 
arejiistas important as the rules Statistics wouldnot even make 
sense widiout tlie exceptions There is no rule Uiat 1$ true under 
all circumstances, for this is the real and not a statistical world 
Because the statistical method shows only the average aspects, 
it creates an artificial and predominantly conceptual picture of 
reality That is ivhy we need a complementary principle for a 
complete description and explamuon of nature 
9“5 If we now consider die results of Rhine s cxpcriinents and 
particularly die fact diac diey depend in large measure on the 
subject s active interest,*^ we can regard what happened m out- 
case as a synchronistic phenomenon The statistical material 
shows that a practically as well as theoretically improbable 
chance combination occurred which coincides in the «ion 
markable way ividi traditional astrological expectations 1 lui 
a Cf G ScI.ffiieUJM Pcr^niUty ComUia of ESP m Sho«n by 
Studies The author pomts out Uai those who accept the 
muJu abote wpecuuon whereas those who reject it gel negaUre rcsuia 
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such a coincidence should occur at all is so improbable and so 
incredible that nobody could have dared to predict an>tliing 
like it. It really docs look as if the statistical material had been 
manipulated and arranged so as to give tlic appearance of a 
positive result. The necessary emotional and archetypal condi- 
tions for a synchronistic phenomenon svere already given, since 
It is obvious that both my co-uorkcr and myself had a lively 
interest in tlie outcome of the experiment, and apart from that 
the question of synchronicity had been engaging my attention 
for many years. "What seems in fact to have happened— and 
seems often to have happened, bearing in mind the long astro- 
logical tradition-is that uc got a result which has presumably 
turned up many times before in history. Had the astrologers 
(with but few exceptions) concerned tlxemsclves more with 
statistics and questioned the justice of their interpretations in 
a scientific spirit, they would liave discovered long ago that 
their statements rested on a precarious foundation. But I 
imagine that in their case too, as with me, a secret, mutual 
connivance existed between the material and the psychic state 
of the astrologer. This correspondence is simply there like any 
other agreeable or annoying accident, and it seems doubtful to 
me whether it can be proved scientifically to be anything more 
than that.“ One may be fooled by coincidence, but one has to 
have a very thick skin not to be impressed by the fact that, out 
of fifty possibilities, three times precisely those turned up ^s 
maxima which arc regarded by tradition as typical. 

90® As though to make thb startling result even more impressiv e, 
we found that use had been made of unconscious deception. 
first working out the statistics I was put off the trail by n num- 
ber of errors which I fortunately discovered in time. After over- 
coming this difficulty I then forgot to mention, in the Swiss 
edition of this book, that the ant comparison, if applied to our 
experiment, only fits if respectively two or three white ants are 
aMumed each time. Thb considerably reduces the improbability 
of our results. Then, at the eleventh hour. Professor Fieiz, on 


“y the result becomes blurred s.uh larger figures So H « 

>ery probable that it more maienal were collected Jt should no longer produce a 
IZ T ’ u therefore to be content uuh this apparenUf unique 

na urae, ough its uniqueness in no way prejudices the tacts 
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cliecking his probabihiy GalcuUtiom yet again found that he 
had been dccened by the factor 5 The improbability of our 
results uas again reduced, though without reaching a degree 
which one could have desenbed as probable The errors all tend 
to exaggerate the results in a way favourable to aslrolo^, and 
add most suspiciously to tlie impression of an artiBcial or 
fraudulent arrangcmcni of the facts, which u'as so mortifying to 
those concerned tliat they \\ouId probably have preferred to 
keep silent about it 

I know, houever. from Jong experience of these things that 
spontaneous synchronistic phenomena draw the observer, by 
hook or by crook, into what is happenmg and occasionally make 
Jjim m accessory to the deed That is the danger inherent in all 
parapsychological expenraents The dependence of ESP on an 
emotional factor in tlie experimenter and subject is a case m 
point I therefore consider it a saentific duty to give as com 
pletc an account as possible of the result and to show how not 
only Uie sutistical materia), but the psychic processes of tlie 
interested parties, were affected by Uie synchronistic arrange 
ment Although, warned by previous experience, I was cautious 
enough to submit my ongmaJ account (m die Swiss edition) to 
four competent penons, among iliera two madiematicians, I 
allowed myself to be lulled into a sense of security too soon 

9 ^ The corrections made here do not in any way alter the fact 
tliat the maximal frequencies lie with the three classical lunar 
aspects 

9®9 In order to assure myself of the chance nature of the result 
I undertook one more statistical experiment I broke up the 
original and fortuitous cfironological order and the equally 
fortuitous division into three batches fay mixing the first 150 
marriages with die last 150 taking the latter in reverse order. 
that IS to say, I put the first mamage on top of die last and 
then the second on top of die last but one, and so on Tlien I 
divided the 300 marriages into three batches of a hundred The 
result was as follows 



1 isi Batch 

2nd Batch 1 

[ jrd Batch 

Maxmium I 

iNoAspccu 11% 

0 6 i 
€ 6 i 11% 

' (f <5 dsc is% 
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9>o The result of the first batcli is amusing in so far as only 
fifteen of the 300 marriages have none of the fifty selected 
aspects in common. The second batch yields two maxima, of 
which the second again represents a classical conjunction. The 
tliird batch yields a maximum for (T 6 Asc., which we already 
know as the third “classical” conjunction. The total result shows 
that another chance arrangement of the marriages can easily 
produce a result that deviates from the earlier total, but still 
does not quite prevent the classical conjunctions from turning 
up. 


9»i The result of our experiment tallies with our experience of 
mantic procedures. One has the impression tliat these methods, 
and others like them, create favourable conditions for the occur- 
rence of meaningful coincidences. It is quite true that the 
verification of synchronistic phenomena is a difficult and some* 
times impossible task, Rliine’s achievement in demonstrating, 
with the help of unexceptionable material, the coincidence of 
a psycliic state with a corresponding objective process must 
therefore be rated all the higher. Despite the fact that the 
statistical method is in general highly unsuited to do justice to 
unusual events, Rhine's experiments have nevertheless with- 
stood the ruinous influence of statistics. Their results must 
therefore be taken into account in any assessment of synchro- 
nistic phenomena. 

9»2 In view of the levelling influence which the statistical method 
has on the quantitative determination of synchronicity, 
must ask how it was that Rhine succeeded in obtaining positive 
results. I maintain diat he would never have got die results h^ 
did if he had carried out his experiments with a single subject, 
or only a few. He needed a constant renewal of interest, an 
emotion with its characteristic dbaissement mental, which tips 
the scales in favour of the unconscious. Only in this way can 
space and time be relativized to a certain extent, thereby re 
ducing the chances of a causal process. What then happens is a 
kind of creatto ex nihilo, an act of creation that is not causally 
explicable. The mantic procedures owe their effectiveness to 

14 By which I mean a lubjecl chosen at xandom, and not one with spccifi*^ fftts- 
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Uuj same connection t>nh emotionility by touclimg an uncon 
scions aptitude they stimuhte interest, curiosity expectation, 
hope, and (ear, and consequently evoke a corresponding pre- 
ponderance of the unconscious The effective (numinous) agents 
m Uie nncoiiscioiu are the archetypes IJy far the greatest num 
her of sjwtUincous synchtontsttc phenomena tint I have liad 
occasion to observe md analyse can easily be shown to hate a 
direct connection with an archetype This in itself is an 
irrcprcscniablt psyclioiU factor “ of the collective unconscious. 
The Inter cinnot he locthied since cniicr it is complete m 
principle in every individual or is found to be ihc same every 
vihcrc You can never say uith certainty whether what appears 
to be going on in the collective unconscious of a single individ 
ual I] not also happening in oUier individuals or organisms or 
things or situations When for insnnee the vision arose in 
.Swedenborgs imnd of a fire in Stockholm there was a real fire 
nging there at the same time vvithout there being any demon 
stnble or even thinkable connection between the two I ccr 
tamly would not like to undenake to prove the archetypal 
connection in tins case I would only point to die fact tJiat in 
Swedenborgs biograpfiy there are certain things which throw 
a remarkable liglit on his psycliic state We must assume that 
there was n lowering of the Uircshold of consciousness which 
gave him access to absolute knowledge The fire in Stockholm 
was m a sense burning in him too For the unconscious psjche 
sjvacc and time seem to be relative Uiat is to say knowledge 
finds itself in a sjxicclimc continuum in which space is no 
longer space nor time, time If therefore the unconscious 
should develop or maintam a potciiinl in ihc direction of con 
sciousncss It IS tlien possible for parallel events to he perceived 
or known , 

I Compired with Rliincs work die great disadvantage of my 
asirological statistics lies in die fact that the entire experiment 
was carried out on only one subject myself I did not expen 

ment with a variety of subjects rather u was the varied material 
that cfnllcngcd my interest 1 was dius in die position o£ a 
subject who IS at first cnilmsiastic but afterwards cools off on 

U Cf “On U e Nature of the INjche- |an 
iSThU caic is vicll auihcni cateJ See report a kani* 

Illustrated by Dreams of Metaphysics 

.|8i 
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becoming habituated to the ESP experiment. The results there- 
fore deteriorated with the growing number of experiments, 
which in this case corresponded to the exposition of the mate- 
rial in batches, so that the accumulation of larger numbers only 
blurred the “favourable” initial result. Equally my final experi- 
ment showed tliat the discarding of the original order and the 
division of the horoscopes into arbitrary batches produce, as 
might be expected, a different picture, thougli its significance 
is not altogether clear. 

9'4 Rhine’s rules are to be recommended wherever (as in med^ 
cine) very large numbers are not involved. The interest ana 
expectancy of the investigator might well be accompanied syn- 
chronistically by surprisingly favourable results to begin with, 
despite every precaution. These will be interpreted as 
acles” only by persons insudictently acquainted isfith the statisti- 
cal character of natural law.'® 


9>5 If— and it seems plausible— the meaningful coincidence or 

“cross-connection” of events cannot be explained causally, then 
the connecting principle must lie in the equal significance of 
parallel events; in other words, their lertium comparationis is 
meaning. We are so accustomed to regard meaning as a ps)clnc 
process or content that it never enters our heads to suppose that 
it could also exist outside the psyche. But we do know at least 
enough about the psyche not to attribute to it any magical 
power, and still less can we attribute any magical power to the 
conscious mind. If, therefore, we entertain the hypothesis that 
one and the same (transcendental) meaning might manifest 
itself simultaneously in the human psyche and in the arrange 
ment of an external and independent event, we at once come 
into conflict with the conventional scientifle and epistemologi- 
cal views. We have to remind ourselves over and over again o 
the merely statistical validity of natural laws and of the effect 
of the statistical method in eliminating all unusual occurrenc^' 
if we want to lend an ear to such an hypothesis. The great dim- 
culty is that we have absolutely no scientific means of proving 
Uie existence of an objective meaning which is not just a psychm 

« a. the mtCTOting tcflccUons of G Spencer Brown- -De U rechachc p*ycluq«c 
comid4i4e comme un test de U ihtene des probabtlitds " 
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product \Vc are. however, driven to some such assumption i£ 
vse arc not to regress to a magical camaUty and ascribe to the 
ps)c))e a power that far exceeds its empirical range of action In 
that ease we should have to suppose, if we dont want to let 
causality go, either that Swedentorgs unconscious staged the 
Stockholm fire, or conversely that the objective event activated 
m some quite inconceivable manner tlic corresponding images 
»n Svscdcnborgs hnm In cither case we come up against the 
unanswerable question of transmission discussed earlier It is of 
course entirely a matter of subjective opinion which hypotliesis 
IS felt to make more sense Nor docs tradition help us mudi m 
clioosmg between magical causality and transcendental mean 
mg, because on the one hand the primitive mentality has always 
explained synchronicity as magical causality nglit down to our 
own day, and on the oUier hand philosophy assumed a secret 
correspondence or meaningful connection between natural 
events until well into the eighteenth century I prefer the latter 
hypothesis because it docs not, like tiie first conflict with the 
empirical concept of causality, and can count as a principle 
iui generis Tint obliges us not indeed to correct the principles 
of natural evplanation as hitherto understood but at least to 
add to Uicir number, an operauon which only the most cogent 
reasons could justify I believe, however, that the hints f have 
given in the foregoing constitute an argument that needs thor 
ougli consideration Psjchology of all ijiesacnccs cannot in the 
long run afford to overlook such experiences These things are 
too important Cor an understanding of the unconscious quite 
apart from their pJiilosopiucal implications 


APPENDIX, TO CHAPTER 2 

[The following notes liave been compiled by Uic Editors on the basis 
of Professor Tierzs mathemalical vgument of whicli he kindly 
furnished a precis Tliese represent his latest tboughu on the topic 
Tiiese data are presented here for the benefit of readers with a 
special interest m matlicraaiics or statistics who want to ow 

the ficures in ihe text were arrived at 

Since an orbit ot 8” iias laUn as the basis ot Professor Jungs 
caicnlatrons for the eslimation of conjunctions and “PP™"™’ 
par 8So) it folioiw ibal, for a parucular relation beiticen tiio 
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heavenly bodies to be called a conjunction (e.g., sun d moon), one 
o£ them must lie within an arc of i6®. (Since the only concern was 
to test the character of the distribution, an arc of 15® was taken for 
convenience.) 

Now, all positions on a circle of 360® are equally probable. So 
the probability a that the heavenly body will lie on an arc of 15® is 


a 


>5 

360 


24 


(0 


This probability a holds for every aspect. 

Let n be the number of particular aspects that will occur in N 
married pairs if the probability that it will occur in one married 
pair be o. 

Applying the binomial distribution, we get: 




Nl 

n!(Ar — n)l 




(2) 


In order to obtain a numerical evaluation of TV*, (2) (an be sun* 
plified. This results in an error, which, howxver, is not important. 
The simplification can be arrived at by replacing (2) by the Poisson 
distribution: 


nl 

This approximation is valid if a may be regarded as very sm^l^ 
in comparison with 1, while x is finite. . , 

Upon the basis of these considerations the following numerica 
results can be arrived at: 

(a) The probability of ^ d O, 4 6 4 , and 4 6 turning 
up simultaneously is: 




(b) The probability P for the maximal figures m the diree 
batches is: 


1. 18 aspects in 180 married pairs, P = i : 1,000 

2. 24 aspects in 220 married pairs, P = i : 10,000 

3. 8 aspects in 83 married pairs, P = i : 50. 


-Editors] 
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3 rORERUNNERS OF THE IDEA OF SVNCHRONICIT 

The cau^aUty P^ncpk a«em 

cause and e0ect is a necessary coincidence are connected 

aas=rta*atthc«rm5o£amaa„.ns(u ^nc.de,^^ 

by smuUanoty mi jbianat.ons are csiablulicd 

expenmenta and besides die connecnon belneen 

facts, we must “"'‘“'‘'Xr Storm nature nlndi espresses 

cause and edect there “ „ears to ns as mcanmg 

luclfmthearransementotesenntma PI elation it 

Altliongh meaning IS an ,4ion of syncliroincity 

nevertheless forms ^ meaning' may be m 

\Vhat tliai factor wlni* appe i,)|«ilicsis, liow 

Itself we have no P°“‘'>'"‘^,bic as may appear at first sight, 
ever, it is not quite so ■“■^^“^.tsnclttitudeoftl.eUes. n 
We must remember tliat Uic embracing, but is > 

r^tSoS^l^Se^r^tmmmdna^--^ 

m astrology, our aiuiodc and t le 

dtllercnccs of prmcple parallel line, m Easl 

That IS why alclicmy developed _ 
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West and why in both spheres it strove towards the same goal 
witli more or less identical ideas.‘ 

9«7 In Chinese philosophy one of the oldest and most central 
ideas is that of Tao, which the Jesuits translated as "God.” But 
that is correct only for the Western way of thinking. Other 
translations, such as "Providence" and the like, are mere make- 
shifts. Richard Wilhelm brilliantly interprets it as "meaning.' * 
The concept of Tao pervades tlie whole philosophical thought 
of China. Causality occupies this paramount position with us, 
but it acquired its importance only in the course of the last tuo 
centuries, thanks to tlie levelling influence of the statistical 
method on tlie one hand and the unparalleled success of the 
natural sciences on the other, which brought the metaphysical 
view of the world into disrepute. 

9*® Lao tzu gives tlie following description of Tao in his cele- 
brated Tao Teh Ching:^ 


There is something formless yet complete 
That existed before heaven and earth. 

How slilll how emptyl 
Dependent on nothing, unclianging, 

All pervading, unfailing. 

One may think of it as the mother of all things under heaven. 

I do not know its name. 

But I call it "Meaning," 

If I had to give it a name, I should call it “The GrcaL” 

[Ch. XXV.] 


9‘9 Tao ‘ covers the ten thousand things like a garment but does 
not claim to be master over them"(Ch. XXXIV). Lao-uu de* 
scribia it as "Nothing," < by t\hich he means, sa)S Wilhelm, 
only its "contrast with the world of reality." Lao-tzu describes 
its nature as follows: 


1 Cl. my Psychology and Alchemy, p 543, ami “The Spirit .McTcuriut“ (Swiss edn, 
p 115) Abo the doarme of cben-ycn in Wei Poyang TAn Ancient Chinese 
Akhcmy Enmlccl T»'an T-ung Ch'i.“) and m Chuang «u 
aWilhelm and Jung. The Secret 0/ the Golden flower, p gj. and IVilhelff* 
Chtnetisehe Lcbensiieisheit. 


aiQuotailons from Arthur Walcy's The Way and lit Penser, with occasion** 
sl|ght Ranges to fit Wilhelm*, reading -T ham 1 

le Frcihdi ** nothing- 
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ihe wheel depends 

l'LV.T.st?.lre”a«X= .heee w nodnng U.S. she uuh.y ol 
the vessel depends 

l7dTonu“«e%trsSS“'-““»^^^ 

die house ■I'P'"''; advantage of whet ■> 
“eC-iV^'*«,sn^. ICh 

NoUimg IS evidently “'d"^®o"app'’e”'’intl'= 

,nly colled Noth.ng becous^t "^^PP 
he senses but ts only us organizer 

Because dte eye gates but can catch no gUnrpse oft. 

'B^caS"h:ten,bu.can 

^B^rsettrieetfocitbutca^^^^ 
¥h':srrc^«teshapSLsd.apes 
Forms ■tvithout form 

Vaoue semblances fjont 

Wilhelm M o“£^'lSa«“ a!e sliU 'pSally 

rnr:^: n-fre:.-- ;.n-“f,n;e’^atr 

corresponds fmlty ^ n„d, life le something 

having no above and below 

Clung says „uu.o bu.m 

•U Ihclv 

frao)tnd.«lu,ta«»“'>et« 
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Incommensumble, impalpable. 

Yet latent in it are forms; 

Impalpable, incommensurable. 

Yet within it are entities. 

Shadotvy it is and dim. [Ch. XXI.] 

9** Reality, thinks Wilhelm, is conceptually knowablc because 
according to tlie Cliinese \icw there is in all things a latent 
“rationality." * This is the basic idea underlying meaningful 
coincidence: it is possible because both sides have tlie same 
meaning. Where meaning prevails, order results: 

Tao is eternal, but has no name; 

The Uncarved Block, iliough seemingly of small account. 

Is greater than anytliing under heasen. 

If Uie kings and barons would but possess themselves of it. 

The ten tliousand creatures vvould Hock to do them homage. 
Heaven and earth would conspire 
To send Sweet Dew; 

Without law or compulsion men would dwell in harmony. 

[Ch. XXXII.] 

Tao never does: 

Yet through it all thin^ arc done. [Ch. XXXVII.] 

Heaven’s net is wide; 

Coarse are the meshes, yet noUiing slips through. [Ch. LXXIH] 

923 Chuangtzu (a contemporary of Plato’s) says of the psycho- 
logical premises on which Tao is based: “The state in which 
^o and non-ego are no longer opposed is called the pivot of 
ao. ‘ It sounds almost like a criticism of our scientific view’ o 
the world when he remarks that “Tao is obscured when you 
fix your eye on little segments of existence only,” ® or "hiodtz- 
tiom are not originally grounded in the meaning of life. Origi- 
na y words had no fixed meanings Differences only arose 
through looking at things subjectively.” » The sages of old, says 
uang tzu, took as their starting point a state when the 
existence of things had not yet begun That is indeed the ex- 

^ Ibid , p ig 

vom liidltchen Blutenland, tTaas by R Wilhelm. U. 3 
» Ibid , II. 3 9 n, ry, ’ 
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-uemc U,n,t “e 

faded, then came “‘‘.f „,e .ntellect should 

should not penetrate furlhe become 

not seek to load a separate exis c 

empty and absorb the q „„ ■ you use your tuner 

ness " If you have insight, says Chua”g 

eye, your inner car, to P'““ ‘° , „ ^^,5 „ obviously an 

no need of intellectual n ° , j unconscious, and to 

allusion to the absolute '-"“"^‘^ 6 ' evenu 
the presence in the microcosm Chinese thinking It is. 

n This Taoistic vieii « W“' „,j ^hok, a point 

whenever possible, “ f""*'"® , is^ eminent authority on 

also brought out by ’I”" . ar’itv can be seen in otdina^ 

Chinese psychology Tins pec V ^ perfectly 

conversation witli die ,,uui some detail evokes from 

straightforward precise 1 “““"" o,edly elaboraie answer-, M 
the Chinese thinker an *?|ojo of grass and got a whol 
though one had asked him o„Pont for their own 

meadow in return With o,wap complete a total pic 

sakes, for tlie Oriental * f,„o or in our own med’evab 

ture In this totality, as m P olivel), are 

pre scientific psychology ( ^ svith one another on y J 

Sungs which seem to be ;oninghilness appears f “ 

chance " by a coincidence , of corresponi!eiil‘“ 

fe*" arblU Tins is i"' P^-T'orih 

comes in, which was profmundrfj^ ^,^^,oal idea of 

the Middle Aps, ='"'1. L pjorates says 
syjnpatby of all tlung 

10 n 5 « IV . , rh* M>nd of East As, a The Uuer P 

12 La Fern* c/imoiK. al |0 menialuy ol Uic uohr m«l 

an excellent account o£ ll« ‘I attenMon to the fat .,„on of the d» 

15 Professor W Paul! term be»c«» the rtpi ..gj he called 

mncspondence M a m jj„uuib (»»’'=> formulated ai the 

conunuum (particle) and the cm ,t was 

,1 the prinaple of correspondence 

-argument of correspondence. 
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There is one common flow, one common breathing, all tilings are in 
sympatliy. The whole organism and each one of its parts arc working 
in conjunction for the same purpose . . . the great principle ex* 
tends to the extremest part, and from the exircmcst part it returns to 
the great principle, to tlie one nature, being and not*being.^® 

The universal principle is found even in the smallest particle, 
which therefore corresponds to the whole. 

925 In tliis connection there is an interesting idea in Philo (25 
B.c.-A.D. 42): 

God, being minded to unite in intimate and loving fellowship the 
beginning and end of created things, made heaven the beginning 
and man tlie end, the one the most perfect of imperishable objects of 
sense, tlie oilier die noblest of things carthborn and perishable, be- 
ing, in very truth, a miniature heaven. He bears about within him- 
self, like holy images, endowments of nature that correspond to the 
constellations. . . . For since die corruptible and the incorruptible 
are by nature contrary the one to die odier, God assigned the fairest 
of each sort to the beginning and die end, heaven (as I have said) to 
the beginning, and man to the end.” 

92® Here the great principle'^ or beginning, heaven, is infused 
into man the microcosm, who reflects tlie star-like natures and 
thus, as the smallest part and end of the work of Creation, con- 
tains the whole. 

927 According to Theophrastus (371-288 n.c.) the suprasensuous 
and the sensuous are joined by a bond of community. This bond 
cannot be raatliematics, so must presumably be God.^® Similarly 
in Plotinus the individual souls bom of the one World Soul are 
related to one another by sympathy or antipathy, regardless of 
distance.” Similar views are to be found in Pico della Miran- 
dola: 


iso« ahmento, a tract ascribed to Hippocrates (Trans by John Precope m 
Hippocrates on Diet and Hygtene, p 174. modified ) Si'ppo.a (ila., cvfirryoU 
vavra ovjiTraeia Kori fiiv oiXcfLtXliir vavra kstA /itpos Si to. iy iKdartJ 
rp » tA tpiov . . . ipxi] pryaXif ts lUpos a<ptKyieTai, e$ 

.troi ical uv 

He opificto mundi, 62 (trans by F H Cokon and G H Whitaker. I. P 67) 

" •iPXh 


18 Wuard Zeller, Die Pliilosophie der Gneehen, II, part ti. p 654 

tnneadr IV. 3. 8 and 4, 32 (in A C H Drews. Plottn und der Unlergang 
anhhen Weltanschauung, p i-gj 


der 
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SSSrHs.— 

an army with its commander 

By this threefold unity Pico “““ “ ' 

theTnnity.lwstlirceAspKU, a S 

fold diaracter, yet in sucli a y ,« one being, a visible 

simplicity of unity » For h™ ^ the tcry 

God, m winch everything " The world appeal 

beginning like the parts of a ivi S ,l,e corpiiJ 

as die corpus inysticum of G , } . ^ can be called 

nijstieui/ of Christ, or ^ a , lungs 

aswordmtliehand oftlie c^m ,,„|e 

are arranged according to a,0„cnt i^rts 

room tor causality Just “ , ,f adjusted to one another, 
work m harmony and are "'“""’8' >[ /„, relationship which 

so events in the world stand t" ’ causality The reason for 
cannot be dertved "'"urTtU'parn depends on 
Uns IS that in either cue the behavmm^ 
a central control wh.di is “P”°^„„re Pico says • The Father 
IS In his treatise De ,,l j.,„ds and the genns of 

implanted in man at budij^ „e Uie world, so. 

original life ” “ Just as Cod is lb ^c 

willim the created world lung like a new nature 

image, who is not a d,c 5 ,s of Uitcc worlds ‘“I’" 

hull rather the f-r,„“d1b&ar,) “ In body and spun 
celestial, the celesli , „ rm r"'” 

^ In Opera o'"” " ■* uoue tohaetet. 

rebus unuas qua unumq J „eaiur» un.iur 

Est M sccunilo per „^u, Tciua atquc om.uum p .j 

„™c mu„d, 1»U» rpT« euSsl - 

qua totum umsersum ^ ,b umiaiu simpUcuaie j « ,a« 

21 unuas 5.a .cm.no o»n Ian. scmlna ct « gm 

S 2 opera omnia p J*5 f . i i.MelncW 

6cnnmam<lcl.pa«0^_^ 
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man is “the little God of tlic world/’ the microcosm.** Like 
God, tlierefore, man is a centre of events, and all things revolve 
about him.^® This thought, so utterly strange to the modem 
mind, dominated man’s picture of the world until a few genera- 
tions ago, when natural science proved man’s subordination to 
nature and his extreme dependence on causes. The idea of a 
correlation between events and meaning (now assigned exclu- 
sively to man) was banished to such a remote and benighted 
region that tlie intellect lost track of it altogether. Schopen- 
hauer remembered it somewhat belatedly after it had formed 
one of the chief items in Leibniz’s scientific explanations. 

By virtue of his microcosmic nature man is a son of the 
firmament or macrocosm. “I am a star travelling together with 
you, the initiate confesses in tlie Mithraic liturgy.*® In alchemy 
tlie microcosmos lias the same significance as the rotundum, a 
favourite symbol since die time of Zosimos of Panopolis, which 
was also known as the Monad. 

The idea that the inner and outer man together form the 
whole, the ovXo>«Xt7 of Hippocrates, a microcosm or smallest 
part wherein the “great principle” is undividedly present, also 
characterizes the thought of Agrippa von Nettesheira. He sajs: 


lus the unanimous consent of all Plaionisis, that as in the archety'p^ 
World, all things are in all; so also in this corporeal world, all 
things are m all, albeit in different wajs, according to the recepU'^ 
nature of eadi. Thus the Elements are not only in these inferiour 
bodies, but also in the Hea\ens, in Stars, in Divels, in Angels, and 
lastly m God, the maker, and archetype of all things.^T 

2 * Cod . placed man m the centre [of the world] after his image and the 
simi lude of forms { Dcus . . . hommem in medio rmundrj statuit ad imagmcm 
suam et sinuUtudinem formarum ■) 

25 Pico’s doctnne is a typical example of the medieval correspondence thcon 
A good account of cosmological and asUological correspondence u to be found m 
^oiu R^bcrg. Z<tchen am Htmmel Das Weltbild der Astrologte. 

2 « Albrecht Dietcridi, Erne M.lhrashlurpe, p 9 

Henricus ComeUus Agrippa von Nettesheim. De occulta phitosophia Ubn tres. 
. vui. p 12. Trans by “J. F.” as Three Books of Occult Philosophy (1651 edn). 

F Whitehead, p 55 

c J F translation have been sli^tly modified -Trans 1 (* Est Platomcoruni 
sententia quemadmodum 1 1 archetype mundo omnia sunt m 
m us. ita cuam m hoc corporeo muodo. omnia in omnibus esse, modis 
versis, pro naiura videlicet susapientium. iic et elcmenU non solum sunt 
dminn..^ ®rion us, scd m coelu. m stelUs, in daemonibus, in angchs, m tpso 
denique omnium opifice et archetype ") 
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The ancients had said "All things are full of gods 
gods Mere divine pane« nhieh are diffused m Unng 

Zoroaster had called them divtne allurements “dSyu'S 

:;r£e™at:;rtr'jsrdi‘^^^^ 

a certain \irtue through which t ley ^ connected 

the higher," and that an influence 

witli the “divine bodies (i e . ' believe 

on them “ Here he quotes Virg aiviS spirit or with a 

tliat they [the rooU] are '« 

forehnowledge of things ^ ,s an inborn hnowl 

|| Agrippa IS thus suggesting an idea which recurs 

edge ■ or 'P««P““ dS^ W hetiier we like it or not, 

m our own day in Hans ° position as soon as we 

,ve find ourselves in this presses m biology 

begin seriously to reflect on the , pf ihe unconscious, 

or to investigate die “"'P'” . ^,l,e phenomenon of synchro- 
not to speak of trying ^ ,fe will, postulate a /are- 
nicity Final causes, twi« d'™ ,3,„iy „ot a knowledge that 

knowledge oS ao'"' /'"d ^ and^ience not a 

could be connected with /r , a sell subsistent uncon 
knowledge as we know it, du' absolute knowl 

scious” knov.ledgewh.ch I woump«^ Palls it, 

edge "It IS not cognition but, as I- 


29 VITtUle* “ 


xebiu diffuiii® 

M Omna plena dm esse h ad edn P 

80 dlvinac illiec* ~ rin I F original edn p 3* translauon 

.. .yn.boi.»=..i»>«"' Sw »» “L T'ar Ss“.Tr»sb, 
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a "perceiving” which consists— or to be more cautious, seems 
to consist— of images, of subjectless "simulacra.” These postu- 
lated images are presumably the same as my archetypes, which 
can be shown to be formal factors in spontaneous fantasy prod- 
ucts. Expressed in modern language, the microcosm which 
contains "the images of all creation” would be the collective 
unconscious.^^ By the spiritus tnundi, the ligamcnlum animae el 
corporis, the quinta essentia , which he shares with the alclie- 
mists, Agrippa probably means what we would call the uncon- 
scious. The spirit that "penetrates all things,” or shapes all things, 
is the World Soul: “The soul of the world therefore is a certain 
only thing, filling all things, bestowing all things, binding, and 
knitting together all tilings, that it might make one frame of the 
world. . . ” Those things in which this spirit is particularly 

powerful therefore have a tendency to "beget their like,’ ^ 
m other words, to produce correspondences or meaningful 
coincidences.^® Agrippa gives a long list of these correspond- 
ences, based on the numbers i to 12.*^ A similar but more 
alchemical table of correspondences can be found in a treatise 
of Aegidius de Vadis.*^ Of these I would only mention the scale 
unitatis, because it b especially interesting from the point of 
35 Cf. “On the Nature of the P$)chc,~ pars 392f 

asAgrjppa tiyi of this (op. at, I. xiv, p 29. J F. edn , p. 33; Whitehead edn- 
P 7°)- "That which i»e call the quintessence, because it u not from the four 
£!cmen*s. but a certain fifth thing, having its being abose, and besides than. 
(“Quoddam quintum super ilia {elemenia] aut praeter ilia subsistens “) 

37 11, Im, p. 203 (J F edn, p 331)- "Est itaque anima mundi, viU quaedam 
unica omnia rcpiciu, omnia perfundem, omnia coUigens et connectens, ut unam 
reddal touus mundi raachinam. . . 

39 Ibid ; ... poicntius perfectiusque agunt, turn etiam prompuus gencranf 
sibi simile " 

39 The zoologist A C. Hardy teaches similar conclusions ‘ Perhaps our ideas on 
ooluuon may be altered if something atin to telepathy-unconscious no douW" 
w ere found to be a facior m moulding the patterns of behawour among maaben 
o a speoes. If there was such a non consaous group behaviour plan, dis'ribut 
betHcen. and linking, the mdisiduals of the race, wc might find oursches conung 
back to something hkc those ideas of subconsaous raaal memory of Samuel 
Butler, but on a group rather than an individual basis " “The Saenufic Eudcnc* 
for Ezira Sensory Pcrcepuoo." ui Ducovety. X. 328. quoted by Soal, qv. 

«Op II. ,v-xiv y i J 

«'Dialogu, inter naturam et fiUum philosophiae " Theairum chem>cum, » 

(•Cos). P 123 *■ 1 
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view o£ Ihe history o[ symbols Yod [.ho first *e 

tctnigraramrton, the divine name]-eiiiraa mimdi-so -lapis 
philo^phorum-cor-Lucitcr » 1 must content ■uy»eli ivith 
saying that this is an attempt to set up a hierarchy of “chetypes 
and that tendencies in this direction can be shonn to exist 

die unconscious ” Pam 

Agrippa lias an older contemporary “'/’’“P’’™ “ ^ 
reUiLS and is hnonn to hare bad a considerable influence on 
h.,n“ Soil not surprising .! the .»-k.n8 of P— proves 
to be steeped in the idei of coirespondence He says 


ir a man ..11 be a 

foundations of his breadth Therefore he .ho .ill 

cosm, and not be '™S ’’l"” ^Itol'uarJ a'gamst the slightest 
lay the foundations of mcdicioe rcvolulion ol heaien 

erVor, and must inaVc from 'tuTn Siing in heaven 

and earUi, so lhat the philosopher d^s no, M any m g 
and earth iihich he does no. eardi do not 

docs not find anything in man on both 

And these two dilter only m oulwari tonn ano 1 
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physician. . . . Herein lies ihc error o£ those \sho do not under 
stand the physician aright.*’ 

Wliat tins means for alchemy I have shown in some detail in my 
Psychology and Alchemy. 

033 Johannes Kepler thought in much the same way. He says m 
his Tertius intciTJcniem (iGio): 

This [viz., a gcomciric.il principle underlying the physical s\orIdj ic 
also, according to die doctrine of Aristotle, the strongest tie that 
links die lower world to die heavens and unifies it dicrcwidi so that 
all its forms arc governed from on highj for in this lower world, dial 
is to say the globe of the card), dicre is inherent a spiritual nature, 
capable of Geomelrta, wliicli ex instinctii creatoris, sine ratio- 
chiatione comes to life and stimulates itself into a use of its forces 
through the geometrical and hannonious combination of the heav- 
enly rays of light. Whcdicr all plants and animals as well as the 
globe of the earth have this faculty in themselves I cannot say. But 
it is not an unbelievable thing. . . . For, in all these things [cg.p tn 
the fact that flowers have a definite colour, form, and number of 
petals] there is at work the $nstmctus divtnus, rotionis particeps, and 
not at all man's own intelligence. That man, too, dirough his soul 
and its lower faculties, has a like affinity to die heavens as has the 
soil of the earth can be tested and proven in many ways.** 

934 Concerning the astrological "Character/’ i.e., astrological 
synchronicity, Kepler says: 

This Character is received, not into the body, which is much too 
inappropriate for this, but into die soul's own nature, which behaves 
like a point (for which reason it can also be transformed into die 
point of die confluxus radiorum). This [nature of the soul] not only 
partakes of their reason (on account of which we human beings are 
called reasonable above other living creatures) but also has another, 
innate reason [enabling it] to apprehend instantaneously, without 
long learning, the Geometriam in the radus as well as in the vocibuSr 
that is to say, in MiisicaJ^ 

4 T Similar ideas in Jakob Bohme, The Signature of All Things, irans. by 
Elhstone. p. lo: “Man has indeed Uie forms of all the three worlds m hun, 
he is a complete image of Cod. or of the Being of all beings. . . {Stgnatura 
rerum, I, 7) 

*8 Opera omnia, ed. by C Frisch, I, pp Sosff. 

« Ibid, No. 64 50 No 65 
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Therefore every kind of natural or living po^^er in bodies has 
a certain “divine similitude/* ” 


937 Such was the intellectual background when Gottfried ^Vil- 
helm von Leibniz (1G46-1716) appeared with hb idea of 
established harmony, that is. an absolute synchronbm of psjchic 
and physical events. Tiib theory finally petered out in the con- 
cept of "psychophysical parallelism/’ Leibniz’s pre-establblied 
harmony and the above-mentioned idea of Schopenhauer’s, tliat 
the unity of the primal cause produces a simultaneity and inter- 
relationship of events not in themselves causally connected, are 
at bottom only a repetition of the old peripatetic view, with a 
modem determinbtic colouring in the case of Schopenhauer 
and a partial replacement of causality by an antecedent order m 
the case of Leibniz. For him God b the creator of order. He 
compares soul and body to two synchronized clocks^* and uses 

, ut omne genus naturatium >el animalmm facultatum m corponbus Va 
quandam gerat jimilitudmem.” Ibid. I am indebted to Dr. LiUane Frey Rob® 
and Dr. Mane Louiae 'on Franz lor thu relcrence to Kepler. 

5*C W. Leibniz. “Second Explanauon of the S)»tcnj of the Coromumauoo be* 
tHcen Substances" {The Phiiosophtcat Works 0/ Leibniz, trans by. C M Dunoo. 
pp. 90-91). "From the beginning Cod has made each of these Iho substances ot 
such 3 nature that merely by following ns own peculiar laws, recci'cd with 
bang. It oeverthelcss accords with the other, just as if there were a mutual 
indueuce or as if God always put bis band thereto m addition to bis goiosl 
co-operation ” 

As Professor Pauli has kindly pointed out. it is possible that Labnii toot his 
idea of the sjnchronizcd docks from the Flcrauh philosopher Arnold Ceulinc* 
(1625-99), It* his Metaphysiea vera. Part III, there is a note to "Octasa sacnua 
(p 195). which says (p 29^. . horologium soluniatis nostrae quadrci cuffl 

horologio rootus m corporc" (ihc cloa of our will u symchronized with the clock 
of our physical mosemeni) Another note (p zgy) explains “Voluntas nostra 
nullum habet influxurn, causahutcni. dcteiminalioncm aut efficaoam 
cunque in motum , . cum oogitauoncs nostras bene cxcuumus. DulUm ap 

nos inscniraus ideam scu notionera dctcrminalionu ResUt igitur Deu* 
solus primus motor et solus motor, quia cl ita mo*um ordinal atque dispomt d 
iu simul soluniati nostrae heel hbeie raoderatur. ut eo dem lemporis moaicnto 
conspirct et soluntas nostra ad projiciendum vg pedes inter ambulandum. d 
simul ipsa lUa pedum projeciio scu ambulauo" (Our will has no influo««* ^ 
causatise or dciciminause power, and no effeo of any kind on our roo'dno*^ 
... If we examine our ihoughu carefuUy. we find m ourselves no uic* 
concept of dctcnnmauon . There remains, therefore, only Cod as the P**®* 
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divinity in its own department,” and bodies on the other 
hand, which "act according to the laws of efficient causes by 
motions,” while the souls act "according to the laws of final 
causes by appetitions, ends, and means.” In the monad or soul 
alterations take place whose cause is the "appetition.” The 
passing state, which involves and represents a plurality within 
the unity or simple substance, is nothing other than what is 
called perception,” says Leibniz.®® Perception is the "inner state 
of the monad representing external things,” and it must be 
distinguished from conscious apperception. "For perception is 
unconscious.” Herein lay the great mistake of the Cartesians, 
"that they took no account of perceptions which are not apper- 
ceived.” ®* The perceptive Acuity of the monad corresponds to 
the knowledge, and its appetitive faculty to the will, that is m 
God.®» 


938 It is clear from these quotations that besides the causal con- 
nection Leibniz postulates a complete pre established parallelism 
of events both inside and outside the monad. The synchronicity 
principle thus becomes the absolute rule in all cases where an 
inner event occurs simultaneously with an outside one. As 
against this, however, it must be borne in mind that the syn- 
chronistic phenomena which can be verified empirically, 
from constituting a rule, are so exceptional that most people 
doubt their existence. They certainly occur much more fre- 
quently in reality than one thinks or can prove, but we stil 
do not know whether they occur so frequently and so regularly 
in any field of experience that we could speak of them as con- 
forming to law."® We only know that there must be an under- 


85 (p 18), cf Theodicy. § 147 (trans by E M Huggard, pp 2t^f) 
e*.Vonadofogy, § 79 (Morns edn, p 17) 05 ibid. § 15 (p 5) 

«l (pp 4!) 

«iPnnc>ples of Mature and of Grace. Founded on Reason. § 4 (Morni cdn., 
p. aa) 

<i9Monadology. § 14 (p. 5) a also Dr Mane Louise von Franz'* paper on the 
dream of Dctcartci in Zetllose Dokumenle der Seele 
t^Monadology. § 48 (p n). Theodicy ? 149 

roi mutt again itret* the potubility that the relation between lx>dy and 
may )« be undcritood as a *)nchroni*tu: one Should tint conjecture eter 
piotcd. m) present view that »nchronicity U a rclautely rare phenomenon 
would have to be corrected a C A Meier, observation* in Ze»/gemaiJe 
aer Traumforichung, p a* 
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man.’* Such an assumption is found above all in the philosopliy 
o£ Plato, which takes for granted the existence of transcendental 
images or models of empirical things, the cl S17 (forms, species), 
whose reflections (c'SwAa) we see in the phenomenal world. This 
assumption not only presented no difficulty to earlier centuries 
but was on the contrary perfectly self-evident. The idea of an 
a priori meaning may also be found in the older mathematics, 
as in the matliematician Jacobi’s paraphrase of Schiller’s poem 
“Archimedes and His Pupil.” He praises tlie calculation of the 
orbit of Uranus and closes with the lines: 

What you behold in the cosmos ts only the light of God's glory; 

In the Olympian host Number etem^ly reigns. 

943 The great mathematician Gauss is the putative author of the 
saying: “God arithmetizes.” ” 

944 The idea of synchronicity and of a self subsistent meaning, 
which forms the basis of classical Chinese thinking and of tl^e 
naive views of the Middle Ages, seems to us an archaic assump- 
tion that ought at all costs to be avoided. Though the West has 
done everything possible to discard tliis antiquated hypothesis, 
it has not quite succeeded. Certain mantic procedures seem w 
have died out, but astrology, which in our own day has attained 
an eminence never known before, remains very much alive. No*" 
has the determinism of a scientific epoch been able to extinguis 1 
altogether the persuasive power of the synchronicity principle- 
For in the last resort it is not so much a question of superstition 
as of a truth which remained hidden for so long only because 
it had less to do witli the physical side of events than with their 
psychic aspects. It was modem psychology and parapsychology 
which proved that causality docs not explain a certain class o 

In %icw of the pouibiluy that tjnchroniat) is not only a ps)thoph)Wcal 
phenomenon but might also occur uiihout the participation of huina” 
ps)Uie, I should like to point out that in this ue should have to Jpeat. 0® 
of meaning but of «iuivalcncc or conlonnil) 

’a-* $iit ifiiSfiijTliti” But in a letter of i8;o Gauss says "We must m * 
humility admit that il number is merely a product of our mind, space ***** 
rulity outside our mind" (Leopold Kroneckcr. Ober den ZahUnbegnS. **** 
11 erke. III, p 352 ) Hermann VVcyl likewise takes number as a product of reason 
r'ViMcnschaft aU lymbolischc konstrukuon des Menschen," p 37 j) 

Ficrr, on the other band, inclines more to the Blaionic idea ("Zur pbyail-**^*^ 
Eikenntnii," p 43.J) 
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engaged in hoUowmg out a cave, at the bach of which a cluster 
of columns could be seen in the living rock. On the top of each 
column was a dark brown human head with large eyes, carved 
with great care out of some very hard stone, like lignite. The 
little man freed this formation from the amorphous conglom- 
erate surrounding it. The dreamer could hardly believe his eyes 
at first, but then had to admit that the colunms were continued 
far back into the living rock and must therefore have come into 
existence without the help of man. He reflected that the rock 
was at least half a mtUton years old and that the artefact could 
not possibly have been made by human hands.’'^ 

These dreanu seem to point to Uie presence of a formal fac- 
tor in nature. Tliey describe not just a lusus naturae, but die 
meaningful coincidence of an absolutely natural product ivitn 
a human idea apparently independent of II This is what the 
dreams are obviously saying,^' and what tliey arc trying to brmg 
nearer to consciousness through repetition. 


70 Cf Kepler’s ideas quoted aboie. 

iTThosc Viho lind the dreams unintelligible mil probably suspect them of bw 
bouring quite a diHerent meaning which is more in accord Mith thcif precoo 
cewed opinions One can indulge m itishlul tbuiking about dreams just as oa® 
can about anything eUe. For roy part I prefer to keep as close to the 
statement as possible, and to tty to tormulaie it m accordance with lU mam « 
meaning It it proses impossible to relate this meaning to the conscious situatio 
of the dreamer, then I frankly admit that I do not understand the dream, but 
take good care not to juggle il into line s*iih some preconceived theory 
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and physis leads on tlie otlier hand to conclusions which it is 
difficult to square with experience: either there are physical 
processes which cause psycliic happenings, or there is a pre- 
existent psyche which organizes matter. In the first case it is 
hard to see how chemical processes can ever produce psychic 
processes, and in the second case one wonders how an immate- 
rial psyche could ever set matter in motion. It is not necessary 
to think of Leibniz’s pre-established harmony or anything of 
that kind, which would have to be absolute and would manifest 
itself in a universal correspondence and sympathy, rather like 
the meaningful coincidence of time-points lying on the same 
degree of latitude in Schopenhauer. The synchronicity principle 
possesses properties that may help to clear up the body-soul 
problem. Above all it is the fact of causeless order, or rather, of 
meaningful orderedness, that may throws? light on psychophysical 
parallelism. The "absolute knowledge” ^vhich is characteristic 
of synchronistic phenomena, a knowledge not mediated by the 
sense organs, supports the hypothesis of a self-subsistent mean- 
ing, or even expresses its existence. Such a form of existence can 
only be transcendental, since, as the knowledge of future or 
spatially distant events shows, it is contained in a psychically 
relative space and time, that h to say in an irrepresentable 
space-time continuum. 

9 It may be worth our while to examine more closely, from this 
point of view, certain experiences which seem to indicate the 
existence of psychic processes in what are commonly held to be 
unconscious states. Here I am thinking chiefly of the remarkable 
obscTA'ations made during deep syncopes resulting from acute 
brain injuries. Contrary to all expectations, a severe head injury 
is not always followed by a corresponding loss of consciousness. 
To the observer, the wounded man seems apathetic, ^ 
trance,” and not conscious of anything. Subjectively, however, 
consciousness is by no means extinguished Sensory communica- 
tion with the outside world is in a large measure restricted, but 
is not always completely cut off, although the noise of battle, for 
instance, may suddenly give way to a “solemn” silence. In this 
state there is sometimes a very distinct and impressive sensation 
or hallucination of levitation, the wounded man seeming to rise 
into the air in the same position he was in at the moment he 
was wounded. If he W'as wounded standing up, he rises in ^ 
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deadly pale, with closed eyes. Beside her stood the nurse. The 
doctor paced up and down the room excitedly, and it seemed to 
her that he had lost his head and didn't kno^'.^ what to do. Her 
relatives crowded to the door. Her mother and her husband 
came in and looked at her with friglitened faces. She told herself 
it was too stupid of them to think she was going to die, for she 
would certainly come round again. All this time she kne\v that 
behind her was a glorious, park-like landscape shining in the 
brightest colours, and in particular an emerald green meadow 
with short grass, which sloped gently upwards bejond a wrought- 
iron gate leading into the park. It was spring, and little gay 
flowers such as slie had never seen before were scattered about 
in the grass. The ^vhole demesne sparkled in the sunlight, and 
all the colours were of an indescribable splendour. The sloping 
meadow flanked on both sides by dark green trees. It gave 
her the impression of a clearing in the forest, never yet trodden 
by the foot of man. “I knew that this was the entrance to an- 
otlier world, and that if I turned round to gaze at the picture 
directly, I should feel tempted to go in at the gate, and thus 
step out of life." She did not actually see this landscape, as her 
back was turned to it, but she knew it I'/as there. She felt there 
was nothing to stop her from entering in through the gate. She 
only knew that she would turn back to her body and would not 
die. That was why she found the agitation of the doctor and the 
distress of her relatives stupid and out of place. 

951 The next thing that happened was that she awoke from her 
coma and saw the nurse bending over her in bed. She ivas told 
that she had been unconscious for about half an hour. The next 
day, some fifteen hours later, when she felt a little stronger, she 
made a remark to the nurse about the incompetent and “hysteri' 
cal behaviour of the doctor during her coma. The nurse 
getically denied this criticism in the belief that the patient had 
been completely unconscious at the time and could therefore 
have known nothing of the scene. Only when she described m 
full detail what had happened during the coma was the nurse 
obliged to admit that the patient had perceived the events 
exactly as they happened in reality. 

95* might conjecture that this was simply a psychogenic 

twilight state in which a split-off part of consciousness still con- 
tinued to function. The patient, however, had never been hys- 
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the existence of ESP, i e , of perceptions independent of space 
and time which cannot be explained as processes m the biologi 
cal substrate "Where sense perceptions are impossible from tlie 
start, It can hardly be a question of anytliing but s)ncIironicity 
But uhere tliere are spatial and temporal conditions whicli 
^vould make perception and apperception possible m principle, 
and only the activity of consciousness, or the cortical function, 
is extinguished, and ivhere, as in our example, a conscious phe 
nomenon like perception and judgment nevertheless occurs, then 
the question of a nervous substrate might well be considered It 
IS well nigh axiomatic that conscious processes are tied to the 
cerebrum, and that the louer centres contain nothing but cliains 
of reflexes i^hich in themselves are unconscious This is par 
ticularly true of the sympathetic system Hence the insects, 
i\hich have no cerebrospinal nervous system at all, but only a 
double chain of ganglia, are regarded as reflex automata 

This view has recently been challenged by the researches 
which ^on Frisch, of Graz, made into the life of bees It turns 
out that bees not only tell their comrades, by means of a peculiar 
sort of dance, that tliey have found a feeding place, but that 
they also indicate its direction and distance, thus enabling the 
beginners to fly to it direcUy » This kind of message is no dif 
^rent in principle from information conveyed by a human 
being In the latter case we would certainly regard such be 
haviour as a conscious and intentional act and can hardly 
imagine how anyone could prove in a court of law tliat it had 
taken place unconsciously We could, at a pinch, admit on tlie 
basis of psychiatric experiences that objective information can 
in exceptional cases be communicated in a nvilight state, but 
would expressly deny that communicauons of tins kind are 
normally unconscious Nevertheless it would be possible to sup- 
pose that m bees the process is unconscious But that ivould not 
help to solve tlie problem, because ave are still foced avith the 
tact that the ganglionic system apparently achieves exactly the 
^me result as our cerebral cortex. Nor is there any proof that 
bees are unconscious 

957 driven to the conclusion that a nervous sub- 

strate like the sympathetic system, avhich is absolutely different 

*KarI .on Fruch The Danang Bees by Dora Il« pp ..28- 
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A. M. Dalcq (of Brussels) understands form, despite its tic wUli 
matter, as a “continuity that is supraordinate to the living 
organism.” * Sir James Jeans reckons radioactive decay among 
die causeless events which, as we have seen, include sjnehro- 
nicity. He says: “Radioactive break-up appeared to be an effect 
without a cause, and suggested that die ultimate laws of nature 
were not even causal.” * This highly paradoxical formula, com- 
ing from the pen of a physicist, is typical of die intellectual 
dilemma widi w’hich radioactive decay confronts us. It, or rather 
die phenomenon of “half-life,” appears as an instance of acauwl 
ordcredness— a conception which also includes synchronicity 
and to which I shall revert below'. 

960 Synchronicity is not a philosophical view but an empirical 
concept which postulates an intellectually necessary principle. 
This cannot be called cither materialism or metaphysics. No 
serious investigator would assert that the nature of what u 
observed to exist, and of that which observes, namely the ps>cltf» 
are known and recognized quantities. If the latest conclusions of 
science arc coming nearer and nearer to a unitary idea of being* 
characterized by space and time on the one liand and by causality 
and synchronicity on the other, that has nothing to do with 
materialism. Rather it seems to show that there is some possi- 
bility of getting rid of die incommensurability between the 
observed and the observer. The result, in that case, w'ould be 
a unity of being which would have to be expressed in terms of 
a new conceptual language-a “neutral language,” as W. Pauli 
once called it. 

96 » Space, time, and causality, the triad of classical physics, would 

then be supplemented by die synchronicity factor and become 
a tetrad, a quaternio which makes possible a whole judgment. 


Space 


Causality- 


-Synchronicity 


Time 
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mists, on the ground that it arose from the binarius (the num- 
ber 2) and is thus something material, feminine, and devilish.^® 
Dr. von Franz has demonstrated tliis cmeigence of trinitarian 
thinking in the Parable of Bernard of Treviso, in Khunrath's 
Amphillieatrum, in Michael Maier,and in thcanonymousauthor 
of the Aquarium sapientum^^ W. Pauli calls attention to the 
polemical writings of Kepler and of Robert Fludd, in whicli 
Fludd’s correspondence theory was the loser and had to make 
room for Kepler’s theory of tliree principles.*® The decision in 
favour of freedom, whicli in certain respects ran counter to the 
alchemical tradition, was followed by a scientific epoch that 
knew notliing of correspondence and clung with passionate 
insistence to a triadic view of the world— a continuation of the 
trinitarian type of tliinking-which described and explained 
everything in terms of space, time, and causality. 

963 The revolution brought about by the discovery of radio- 
activity has considerably modified the classical views of phjsics. 
So great is tlie change of standpoint that we have to revise the 
classical schema I made use of above. As 1 was able, thanks to 
the friendly interest which Professor Pauli evinced in my work, 
to discuss these questions of principle with a professional 
physicist who could at tlie same time appreciate my psycho- 
logical arguments, I am in a position to put foxward a suggestion 
that takes modem physics into accounL Pauli suggested replac- 
ing the opposition of space and time in tlie classical schema by 
(conservation of) energy and the space-time continuum 
suggestion led me to a closer definition of the other pair of 
opposites— causality and synchronicity— with a view to establish- 
ing some kind of connection between these two heterogeneous 
concepts. We finally agreed on the following quatemio: 


Indestructible Energy 


Constant Connection 
through Effect 
(Causali ty) 


Inconstant Connection 
through Contingence, 
Equivalence, or "Meaning 
(Synchronicity) 


Space Time Continuum 

«* 7-Wrum cAemicum, I (1602). pp 5*®®* „ 
12c t^uise >on Franz. “Die Parabel \on der Fonuna des Grafen von TaivU- 
See Pauh's contribuiion in The JnteTprelalton of Nature and the Psyche. 
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existing quality, an irreducible contingency which is Just-^- 
The meaningful coincidence or cquiv'alence o£ a psychic and a 
physical state that have no causal relationship to one another 
means, in general terms, that it is a modality without a cause, an 
“acausal orderedness.” The question now arises whether our 
definition of synchronicity with reference to the equivalence or 
ps)cliic and physical processes is capable of expansion, or rather, 
requires expansion. This requirement seems to force itself on 
us when we consider the above, wider conception of symehr^ 
nicity as an “acausal ordcredness.” Into this category come all 
“acts of creation,” a priori ^tors such as die properties or 
natural numbers, the discontinuiues of modem physics, etc. 
Consequently we would have to include constant and expen- 
mentally reproducible phenomena within the scope of our 
expanded concept, though this does not seem to accord with the 
nature of the phenomena included in synchronicity narrowly 
understood. The latter are mostly individual cases which can- 
not be repeated experimentally. This is not of course altogether 
true, as Rhine’s experiments show and numerous other expe* 
riences with clairvoyant individuals. These fects prove that 
even in individual cases which have no common denominator 
and rank as “curiosities” there are certain regularities and 
therefore constant factors, from which we must conclude that 
our narrower conception of synchronicity is probably too 
row and really needs expanding. I incline in fact to the vi^'^ 
that synchronicity in the narrow sense is only a particular ui’ 
stance of general acausal orderedness— that, namely, of the 
equivalence of psychic and physical processes where the observer 
is in the fortunate position of being able to recognize the 
tertium comparalionts. But as soon as he perceives the arche* 
typal background he is tempted to trace the mutual assxmifa' 
tion of independent psychic and physical processes back to a 
(causal) effect of the archetype, and thus to overlook the faot 
that they are merely contingent. This danger is avoided if one 
regards synchronicity as a special instance of general acau^ 
orderedness. In this way we also avoid multiplying our prin* 
riples of explanation illegitimately, for the archetype is 
introspectively recognizable form of a priori psychic ordCTed* 
n&s. If an external synchronistu: process noiv associates iise^ 
with it, it falls mto the same basic pattern— in other words, it 
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the traditional belief in tlic cflicacy of prajcr, are both based 
on the experience of concomitant symchronistic phenomena*^ 
9^ Synchronicity is no more baflling or mysterious than tlie dis- 
continuities of physics. It is only the ingrained belief in the 
sovereign power of causality that creates intellectual difficulties 
and makes it appear unthinkable that causeless esents exist or 
could ever occur. But if they do, tlien we must regard them as 
creative acts, as the continuous creation of a pattern tliat 
exists from all eternity, repeats itself sporadically, and is not 
derivable from any known antecedents. We must of course 
guard against thinking of every event whose cause is unknown 
as "causeless.” This, as I have already stressed, is admissible only 
when a cause is not even thinkable. But thinkability is itself 
an idea tliat needs the most rigorous criticism. Had the atom 
corresponded to the original philosophical conception of it, its 
fissionability would be unthinkable. But once it proves to be 
a measurable quantitity, its non fissionability becomes unthink- 
able. Meaningful coincidences are thinkable as pure chance. 
But the more they multiply and the greater and more exact the 

(God has besujwed the s«uh on ha and the treasure of [or lound by} the wshifig 
rod) “Beschoenen mu r»unsdia gcwalie" (to male beautiful -with the po^a of 
the wish) (IV, p 1529) •^Vish- = Sanstnt manoratha, luerallf, “car of the omd" 
or of the psyche, te., wuh. dour, fancy (A. A- MacdoncU. A Prcctical Saaiknt 
Dielionary, sv) 

17 Continuous aeaiion u to be thought of not only as a laia of suctesswe ads of 
creation, but aUo as the eianal presence of the one aeaUie att, in the sense that 
God “was alstays the Faiba and always gencraied the Son” (Ongen. De pnnctptiii 
I. *, 3)» 07 that be u the “eternal Creator of minds” (Augustine, Confemom, XU 
31, tians F. J Sbeed, p 252) God u contained in bis own creation, "nor does te 
stand m need of his own works, as if be haH place m them whae he might abide; 
but endures m his own etemiiy. wboc he abides and aeates whatesa pleases 
him. both in heaven and earth” (Augustine, on Ps. 1 13 14. m Expoutions on the 
Book of Piatms) What happens succesuvcly m time is simultaneous in the mit^f 
of Cod "An immuuble orda binds muuble things into a pattern, and m this 
orda things which are not simultaneous in ume exist simultaneously outside 
ume” (Prospa of Aquitaine, Smtentw ex AugusUno delibatae. MJ 
PJ,^ LI, coL 433]) "Temporal succession u vtithout Ume m the eiernal wisdoui 
of God" (LVU [Migne, coL 455]) Before the Creation thae was no ume-unie 
only began with aeated things “Ratha did time arise from the created than the 
aeated from tune" (CCLXXX coL 463D -TTiae was no time before 

^ but time was aeated logetha with the world" (Anon, De tnpUct 

VI[M,sne,PX,XI,coL995l) ^ ^ 

«[From 'mdisisiblc. that cannot be cut.-TaA.s5] 
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APPENDIX 


ON SYNCHRONICITY^ 


9S9 It might seem appropriate to begin my exposition by defin* 
ing the concept with which it deals. But I w ould rather approach 
the subject the other way and first gi>e>ou a brief description of 
the facts which the concept of synchronicity is intended to co\cr. 
As Its etymology shows, this term has something to do with time 
or, to be more accurate, with a Und of simultaneity. Instead of 
simultaneity we could also use the concept of a meaningfi^^ co- 
incidence of two or more events, where something other than the 
probability of chance is involved. A statistical— that is, a pro 
able — concurrence of events, such as the "dupheation of cases 
found in hospitals, hills wi thin the category of chance. Grou^ 
ings of this kmd can consist of any number of terms and s 
remain within the framework of the probable and rationally 
possible. Thus, for instance, someone chances to notice the 
number on his street-car ticket. On arriving home he re- 
ceives a telephone call during which the same number is caea 

1 [Ongmally gi^eu as a lecture. "Tiber Synchronmtat,” at the I93» 
fercnce. Ascona. Switzerland, and published in the Eranos Jahrbuch 195* ( 2 “^ 
1952) The present tramlation was published in Man and Time (Papas bom 
Eianos YearbooLs. 3. New York and London. 1957), it u republished with 
resisioas The essay was. in the mam, drawn from the preceding moncS^P®- 
— Ennoas ] 
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happens, one thinks one is about to meet an old friend in the 
street, only to find to one’s disappointment that it is a stranger. 
On turning the next comer one then runs into him in person. 
Cases of this kind occur in every conceivable form and by no 
means infrequently, but after the first momentary astonishment 
they are as a rule quickly forgotten. 

973 Now, the more the foreseen details of an event pile up, the 
more definite is the impression of an existing foreknowledge, 
and the more improbable does chance become. I remember the 
story of a student friend whose father had promised him a trip 
to Spain if he passed his final examinations satisfactorily. My 
friend thereupon dreamed that he was walking through a Span- 
ish city. The street led to a square, where there was a Gothic 
cathedral. He then turned right, around a comer, into another 
street. There he was met by an elegant carriage draivn by tivo 
cream-coloured horses. Then he woke up. He told us about the 
dream as we were sitting round a table drinking beer. Shortly 
aftenvard, having successfully passed his examinations, he went 
to Spain, and there, in one of tlic streets, he recognized the city 
of his dream. He found the square and the cathedral, whxcli 
exactly corresponded to the dream-image. He wanted to go 
straight to the cathedral, but then remembered that in the 
dream he had turned right, at the comer, into another street. He 
w'as curious to find out whether his dream would be corrobo- 
rated further. Hardly had he turned the comer when he saw in 
reality the carriage with the two cream-coloured horses. 

974 T]xg senliment du dcja-vu is based, as I have found in a num- 

ber of cases, on a foreknowledge in dreams, but we saw that this 
foreknowledge can also occur in the ivaking state. In such cases 
mere chance becomes highly improbable because the coincidence 
is known in adv'ance. It thus loses its chance character not only 
ps)chologically and subjectively, but objectively too, since the 
accumulation of detaib that coincide immeasurably increases 
the improbability of chance as a determining factor. (For cor- 
rect precognitions of death, Dariex and Flaramarion have com- 
puted probabilities ranging from i in 4.000,000 to 1 in 8,000,- 
^ *-bcse cases it would be incongruous to speak of 
chance happenings. It is rather a question of meaningful coin- 

a [For dooimoiiiUon. «« 830 -Eorrou.] 
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rate, in the dimension of the future) can become psychically 
relative. The experiment with dice proves that moving bodies, 
too, can be influenced psychically—a result that could Iiave been 
predicted from the psychic relativity of space and time. 

979 The energy postulate shows itself to be inapplicable to the 
Rhine experiments, and thus rules out all ideas about the trans- 
mission of force. Equally, the law of causality does not hold—a 
hict that I pointed out thirty years ago. For we cannot conceive 
how a future esent could bring about an event in the presenL 
Since for tlie time being there is no possibility whatever of a 
causal explanation, we must assume provisionally that improb- 
able accidents of an acausal nature— tliat is, meaningful coin- 
cidences— have entered the picture. 

98® In considering these remarkable results we must take into 
account a fact discovered by Rhine, namely that in each senes 
of experiments the 6rst attempts yielded a better result than 
the later ones. The falling off in the number of hits scored was 
connected with the mood of the subject. An initial mood of 
faith and optimism makes for good results. Scepticism and re- 
sistance have the opposite effect, that is, they create an unfavour- 
able disposition. As the encrgic, and hence also the causal, 
approach to these experiments has shown itself to be mappli* 
cable, it follows that the affective factor hag the significance 
simply of a condition which makes it possible for the phenome- 
non to occur, though it need not. According to Rhine’s results, 
we may nevertheless expect 6.5 hits instead of only 5. But it 
cannot be predicted in advance when the hit will come. Could 
we do so, wew’ould be dealing with a law, and this would contra- 
dict the entire nature of the phenomenon. It has, as said, the 
improbable character of a “lucky hit" or accident that occurs 
with a more than merely probable frequency and is as a rule 
dependent on a certain state of affectivity. 

981 This observation has been thoroughly confirmed, and it sug- 
gests that the psychic factor which modifies or even eliminate 
the principles underlying the physicist’s picture of the world is 
connected with the affective state of the subjecL Although the 
phenomenology of the ESP and PK experiments could be con- 
siderably ennched by further experiments of the kind described 
above, deeper investigation of its bases will have to concern 
itself with the nature of the affectivity involved. I have there- 
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common rose-chafer (Cetonia aurata), whose gold-green colour 
most nearly resembles that of a golden scarab. I handed the 
beetle to my patient with the words, “Here is your scarab.” This 
experience punctured tite desired hole in her rationalism and 
broke the ice of her intellectual resistance. The treatment could 
now be continued with satisfactory results. 

983 This story is meant only as a paradigm of the innumerable 
cases of meaningful coincidence that have been observed not 
only by me but by many others, and recorded in large collec- 
tions. They include everything tliat goes by tlie name of clair- 
voyance, telepathy, etc., from Stvedenborg's well-attested vision 
of the great fire in Stockiiolm to the recent report by Air Marshal 
Sir Victor Goddard about the dream of an unknown officer, 
which predicted the subsequent accident to Goddard’s plane.^ 

984 All tlie phenomena I have mentioned can be grouped under 
three categories: 

1. The coincidence of a psychic state in the observer with a 
simultaneous, objective, external event that corresponds to the 
psydiic state or content (c.g., die scarab), ^vhere there is no evi- 
dence of a causal connection between the psychic state and the 
external event, and where, considering the psychic relativity of 
space and time, such a connection is not even conceivable. 

2. The coincidence of a psychic state with a corresponding 
(more or less simultaneous) external event taking place outside 
the observer's field of perception, i.e., at a distance, and only 
verifiable afterward (e.g., the Stockholm fire). 

3. The coincidence of a psychic state with a corresponding, 
not yet existent future event that is distant in time and can 
likewise only be verified aftenvard. 

985 In groups 2 and 3 the coinciding events are not yet present 
in the observer s field of perception, but have been anticipated 
in time in so far as they can only be verified aftenvard. For this 
reason I call such events synchrontstic, which is not to be con- 
fused with synchronous. 

98S Our survey of this wide field of experience ivould be in- 
complete if we failed to take into account the so-called mantle 
methods. Manticism lays claim, if not actually to producing 
synchronistic events, then at least to making them serve its ends. 

< [This case was the subject of an English aim. The Nizht My Number Came 
Up.— Ebitobs] 
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actually bom in Pisces. It is simply that his birth took place at 
a time which, for approximately 2,000 years, has been called 
“Aries.” Astrology presupposes that this time has a determining 
quality. It is possible that this quality, like the disturbances in 
the earth’s magnetic field, is connected with the seasonal fluctua- 
tions to which solar proton radiation is subject. It is therefore 
not beyond the realm of possibility that the zodiacal positions 
may also represent a causal hictor. 

9S8 Although the psychological interpretation of horoscopes is 
still a very uncertain matter, there is nevertheless some prospect 
today of a causal explanation in conformity with natural law. 
Consequently, tve are no longer justified in describing astrology 
as a mantic metliod. Astrology is in the process of becoming a 
science. But as there are still large areas of uncertainty, I de- 
cided some time ago to make a test and find out how far an 
accepted astrological tradition would stand up to statistical in- 
vestigation. For this purpose it was necessary to select a definite 
and indisputable fact, ^^y choice fell on marriage. Since antiq* 
uity, the traditional belief in regard to marriage has been that 
tliere is a conjunction of sun and moon in the horoscope of the 
marriage partners, that is, O (sun) with an orbit of 8 degrees in 
the case of one partner, in 6 (conjunction) with t (moon) in 
the case of the other. A second, equally old, tradition takes 
C <3 t as another marriage characteristic. Of like importance 
arc the conjunctions of the ascendent {Asc.) with the large 
luminaries. 

Together with my co-worker, Mrs. Liliane Frey-Rohn, I 
first proceeded to collect 180 marriages, that is to say, 360 horo- 
scope,’ and compared the 50 roost important aspects that might 
possibly be cliaracieristic of marriage, namely the conjunction 
and oppositions of © « 5 (Mars) 9 (Venus) Asc. and Desc. This 
resulted in a maximum of 10 per cent for O - As Professor 
Markus Ficiz, of Basel, who kindly went to the trouble of com- 
puting the probability of my reult, informed me, my figure has 
a probability of i : 10,000. The opinion of several mathematical 
physicists whom I consulted about the significance of this figure 
IS divided: some find it considerable, others find it of question- 
rn.!* taiicml itemmed from diaetcnt »ourcci. Thcr wne limply horoicope* ol 
manieU people. Theie wai no selecUoa of any kind We took at random all ite 
manure horuKope* ne could lay haMi on. 
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the statistical regularity of occurrences like the sun, moon, and 
ascendent conjunctions, and even then the result t\ould be 
questionable. That anything so improbable as the turning up 
of the three classical moon conjunctions should occur at all, 
however, can only be explained either as the result of an inten- 
tional or unintentional fraud, or else as precisely such a mean- 
ingful coincidence, that is, as synchronicity. 

994 Although I was obliged to express doubt, earlier, about the 
mantic character of astrology, I am now forced as a result of my 
astrological experiment to recognize it again. The chance ar- 
rangement of the marriage horoscopes, ^vhich were simply piled 
on top of one another as they came in from the most diverse 
sources, and the equally fortuitous way they were divided into 
three unequal batches, suited the sanguine expectations of the 
research workers and produced an over-all picture that could 
scarcely have been improved upon from the standpoint of the 
astrological hypothesis. The success of the experiment is entirely 
in accord with Rhine’s ESP results, which were also favorably 
affected by expectation, hope, and faith. However, there w’as no 
definite expectation of any one result. Our selection of 50 aspects 
is proof of this. After we got the result of the first batch, a slight 
expectation did exist that the O 6 I would be confirmed. But 
we were disappointed. The second time, we made up a larger 
batch from the newly added horoscopes in order to increase the 
element of certainty. But the result was d d « . With the third 
batch, there was only a faint expectation that d d d would be 
confirmed, but again this was not the case. 

995 What happened in this case was admittedly a curiosity, ap- 
parently a unique instance of meaningful coincidence. If one is 
impressed by such things, one could call it a minor miracle. 
Today, however, we arc obliged to view the miraculous in a 
somewhat different light. The Rhine experiments have demon- 
strated that space and time, and hence causality, are factors that 
can be eliminated, with the result that acausal phenomena, 
oUierwise called miracles, appear possible. All natural phe- 
nomena of this kind are unique and exceedingly curious com- 
binations of chance, held together by the common meaning of 
their parts to form an unmistakable whole. Although meaning- 
ful coincidences are infinitely varied in their phenomcnoIogy» 
as acausal events they nevertheless form an clement that is part 
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combinations of. 3 »°* un«er$al, 
218 

Idealism, German. 169 
.demifical.onM m Hegel. 

archetypes isa ol subjective vi.th 
collective consciousness, aai 
identity mystic, with object. *70 
279. see also p<irbci/«H“>» «)* 

-t vith subieaivt 


unpossibilKy. 440. 44 > 
miprcssions 130, >38. 

imp*ul5e(s) and atuiude. 380. »ag 
gerated. 130. natural, 118 
incest, and civiliration 23 
incubation dreams, 289 
indetenninism, i8i«, 4 *® 

tadta'ttfsf Mev'^n. 

American 41 lm«,can 

fcminiicd. 598. South American 

46 


cencct.se rCattou 

imago 275/ 


imago 2757 

Ignatius (of Antioch), St. 192 
Ignatius Loyola, St , 198 
illness prunitive 8 andcauscsot .309 
270. 501. psvduc. attachment to 

^ 3 d^.;a^ 3 . 6 ■ 

and, 309 treatment of, 355 
illusion, 354 > 408 ^ 

unage(s) acoustic, 322, 1 inferences 584 

tasy, ioiff, arclictypal * 8 ^ lofetionty. 59 * 
tecl.ns 3. tnhn.t), jOi 

acis. primordial, ii*« *33 • 9 
«e .he archetypes pt««7A 
o 9 . nsvdic a series of, 3*5 P” 

Sc,K 3 la„d»e„.a.» 7 c- 

r°"-S'3.Vc 

,6,. ,y„,b0l.O . >P„,|, 

among primiuves, i 37 
S22. see eho dream 
imagination caicgoncs 

t^e also fantasy, active 6 
/.k 7 ,s 2 ,n unconscious > 7 * 
of the, 12 . autonomy 

tmagolimapnes, 3O4. S 3 
of. 27J object. 274/ 

imago 1^“' *95 
imiuuon 4*5 

immediacy, of cveni ^447 

inimoruhiy- m ^ unconscoo*- 

“^.’seV^lro life, future 


intoduiiiy. detelopoeo. oi. «< 

individuaiion 

.nd.vidu 3 t.on, JO f ’ ‘ 
chance involved In »»S 
sene.ond ipo tihgioi. 3 "* 53 
Indonesia 233 
inertia 393 4*5 


S;./.u“r»uSoun..tu 

.„.V, 3 ’.A.-H' 

.njoncs, bnin i 0 « j^n 

looiiit) “™P “”j .i,d,oU«tul 

by evd ipu'**- 3 °’ 
insects. W 9 35‘‘’5*'* 
insomnia, t?* 

puUiveness. H 5 - j ^on■ 
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insutict(s) (cortf ) 

definition of, 129. 130, — , Kant’s, 

130, as ectopsychic factor, 115, 
five main groups, 118, Freudian 
theory and, 55, 365, Freud’s use 
of term, 29, imitation of, 42. and 
intuition, 132, William James on, 

131, i34> loss of, 80, modified, 

115, no amorphous, 201, origin 
of, 131/, physiological and psycho 
logical aspects, 180, power of, 342, 
preformation of, 310, relation to 
psyche, iisff, repression of, 20, 
restricted view of, 134, source of, 
in unconscious, 157, theory of. 
114, two aspects of, 21a. typical 
modes of action. 135. and uncon 
scious, unconsaousncss of, 

130, are unknown, 367, variability 
of, ii 5 J 7 » «« olio ardietype, sex 
uality, spirit 

integration pathological attempts 
at, 224. of unconscious contents 
into consuousness, 223 
mtcUcci not self sufficient, 318, m 
primordial images, 402. thinking 
and, 402 

tntelUgcnce, (lashes of, 347 
intentions, 130, 3G2, good, 353 
interdiction, 13 

interest, and telepathic experiments, 
4St 

interpretations unconscious, 451 
intolerance, 393 

iniroicrsion as psychic modality, 
1 19/, and regression, 40, tendency 
to, at night, 83 

intuiiion($), 141/, 314, 431, ardie 
types and. 133 faculty of. 123/, 
and instinct, 132, among primi 
lues, 137, retrospective, 52. use 
of word, 142 
invertebrates, 152 
involution, 37 
ionosphere, 4C0 
iota, 199 
Ircnacus, iQin 
Iroquou, Cl 


irritation, 271 
Isaiah, Book of, 22211 
Isidore of Seville, 4537* 

Isis. 147 
Islam, 355 

isms,’ 175, 206, 2ig, 221, 222 
isolation, of psychic processes, 93 


j 

Jacobi. K G J , 502 
Jaff^, Aniela, 49511 
James. William, 101, 125, 131, 134, 
ifiyn, 1740, ^85, 211 
Janet, Pierre, 21, 77, 96, 164, 179, 180, 
i8in, 186, 446 

Janu, Hubert, and Beringer, Kurt, 
5070 

Japan, see Hiroshima, Zen Bud 
dhists 

Jeans, Sir James, 21311, 234, 512, 

5»3« 

Jerusalem, W , i8on 
Jesuits 486 
Jew. 156 
Jinn. 155 

John, Gospel of, vgan, 199 220 
John of the Cross Sl, 225 
Jordan, Fascual, 23111, 45on 
journeys 410 

judgment, and direciedncss of con 
saous. 70 in unconscious. 172 
Jung Carl Gustav 

CASES IN SUMMARY (m OrdCT of 
presentation, numbered for ref 
erence) 

[1] Insane patient who uttered 
papyrus passage— 111 (cf case 
6 ) 

[2] Hysterically deaf patient who 
heard key change —142 

[3] Male patient, ' hystero-cpilep 
tic, with peripheral blindness. 
-142/ 

[4l Accountant who solved prob- 
lem in sleep —144 
[5] Officer, 27, with psychogenic 
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pains m heart, throat, and heel, 
who had snake dream— 

[G] Schizophrenic clerk, m $o's, 
who had halluanation o£ sun* 
phallus -150/ 

[7] Male patient, normal, whose 
dream o£ Dr Jung revealed hu 
‘ nervous" trouble —249/ 

[8] Young man, neurotic, who 
suspected fiancie —286 

fol Female patient, hysterical, 
who dreamed o£ prostitutes.— 

fiol y^ung man, neurotic, who 
WTOie monograph on lus neu- 
rosis —355/ , Kt- 

fill Patient with stomach trouble, 
who had mother complex -369 

[la] Woman, fi*. who *" 

^ .nslysing own bttoie 

her death -4 « I j 

fial Young woman, who dreamed 
‘^nanb.vh.chU,cn.ppc».^ 
during an.lylical itaon-,S». 

patient, m 50*. "bote 
^ wile had vmd premonition ol 

his death -43d hsd si 

r,5l Woman patient, who bad si 
Sion ol other world in toma 

JSl ■TbeAim.oI Pt.^el'”^; 

apy," 202n. Aion> i99 ' 

Author pb''o“P'"“'y„nS.- 

•The Association 
tin, Collrrled Pafe" 

,,,i„IPsycb»'»Sg^£;;„Un 

Concept ol 

““ ol ffspSi 

Phenomenon. 

.•The Phcnomenol^^^^ 

Spirit in of Dream- 

■•The Practical Use 


Analjsis." zSzn, Psychialne 
Studies, iin, "A Ps)choIopal 
Approach to the Dogma ol the 
Trinity.” 5‘S«« 

T-ipes, »sn, sSn, 4 1, 5a”* 97* 

lean. 199”* toS. Psychology and 
AUhemy, IQO"* >9®"' 
logn, *90, 29S«* 375”* 

Demenua Praecox.' ion. i*. 
isn. so. asan, Psjchology ol 
the TramCercnce." aCgn, 273"* 
•The Piydiology of Uncon 
scious," agi". agin, /ri« Rela- 
nons between the Ego and the 

Unconscious,” 3‘7"' , 

Spinl aMcrcuriui, 48en.Slud» 

,n lyord Auocioliort, «on, •4"* 
26a. 312"* 4»5"' ‘2 

Process of I»f 
ntjt. 457. Symbols of Trans 
formalion, 3". 18. iin, *4* 

*6 41, ian,4S”*45n,55"*»S3"; 

on .ine/ynea' P.jtMcBt. il''' 
c"„ i.so. lotn. toi". ■"S"' 
“a". '« 

Rjckilicr 

JupiiCT* moons of, 449 


ii'?,er.PauU.lM;M«;',„^, 

kaange, 64 
Kau. Da'id* 173" 
kcUer. Helf"- 3*1 

^"!e;.tbt..»- 3=- 
Krer's‘» 

KloesUer. Ileibeil son. ,51 
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Kluge, Friedrich, 329 
Knoll, Max, 4600, 527 
knowledge: absolute, 481. 489, 493, 
506; acausal, in unconscious, 447; 
best, 326; inborn, 493: psychic sys- 
tem and, 171; unconscious, 493; 
— , as source of, 348; what it is. 
390; see also epistemology 
koans, 225 

Koch Grunberg, Theodor, 46n 
Krafft, K. £., et aL, 46in 
Krakatoa. 443 
Kramer, A. F., 4370 
Kretschmer, Ernst, 107, jo8 
Kronecker, Leopold, 502n 
Kulpe, Osiv*ald, 7 6* n, i8on 
Kunkel, Frits, siyn 
Kusaic, 64 


L 

labuni, 65n 
lambs, iia 

language: conceptual, causalistic col- 
ouring of. 515; neutral, 512; o£ 
psychology, tog 
Lao-tzu. 486 

lapis phtlosopharumj 495 
Lass^ita, 7 

law: mechanistic, substrate of, 515; 
natural, 421; — , merely statistic^, 
428; no “absolute," 433 
lawyer, 268 

learning, and instinct, 133 
legends, 152 
Lehmann, Alfred, i4n 
Lehmann, Friedrich Rudolf, aSn, 65 
Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm son, 
102, 491, 493, 4980, 505, 506. 517, 
53 ‘ 

Icscis, p$)chic, three, 15s 
levitation. 50C/, 509 
Lisy-Bruhl, Luden, 44n, 490, 5011, 
63". C5, 122. 153, 265 
Lewes, George Henry, lyan, lygn 
libido, 233; apportionment among 
functions, 47; bases of concept. 


iQi 30/; canalization of, 41^; dam- 
ming up of, 38, 58, 272; disappear- 
ance of, and equivalence, 19/; ex- 
cess, 47/, 49; Freud's synonyms 
for, 29: justiheation of terra, 29/; 
life-energy as, 17; loss of, 316; 
metaphysical aspect, 30; primitive 
conception, 61 ff; progression and 
regression of, $2ff: and projec- 
tions, 265; sexuahty and, 30; simi- 
larities and diHerences, 21: stop- 
page of, 32/; symbols as analogues 
of, 48; see also adaptation 
life: aim of, 402; art of, 400: con- 
traction of, 399; curve of, 406; 
and energy, 41/; expectation of, 
405; fear of, 405, 406; as function 
of matter, 280; future/after death, 
401, 402; irreversible, 405; mean- 
ing of, 377, 404/; as preparation 
for death, 40S; science and riddle 
of, 326; soul as source of, 347; and 
spirit, 345; spiritual, 332, 

356; stages of, see stages; see also 
afternoon of life; first half of life; 
second half of life 
life-breaih, 345 
life energy, 17 
life force, 17, 345 

bgamentum mentis et corporis, 494 
light. 327; physical fact and psychic 
image, 384; primordial, 444; wave- 
lengths, 175, 353; wave and par- 
tide theories, 184, 229, see also 
lumen 

Light, seeds of, igon 
limbo, psychic, 180 
lions, four, 29311 
Lapps. Theodor, 15, 16, x66, 

214 

lisoka, 62 

"living being," 321, 327; and spirit, 
327. unknowable, 326 
locality, changes of, 4 1 x 
London, slums of, 3CC 
longevity, 399: and civilization, 407 
longing, unappeasable, 3C9 
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loss, sense of, and repression of com- 
plex, 3»J 

lost objccu, rciurn to owners, 451 
Loveioy. Arthur O , 6in, 6an, 64 

1 ••mranmcful DC 


mma, sSn, 63). 65. 157”. >65. ‘i*. 

*09. *33! personality, 156 
mandala. 199. *>3- **7^457 
Mantchacism, igon 


uJjo;. O . 6.a, 6, a 64 

lo»cr oijamsms. meiningtul if 


lonvi 

hasiour of, 505 
Luafer, 495 
Luke, Gospel of. »94" 
lumen, 191; naturae. 19* 
LumholU, Carl, 63 . 

luminosity (les), iSpff, i99>43 

lynsi *95 


McConnell, fkobert A , 434/ 
Maedoncll, A A,5‘®” 

McGee. WJ.em 

macltmc, life and use of, 4* 
macrocosm. 49s 

Ai..t.nn«c. ion. 1 


fii<int<u, fiif 

Mannhardt. Wilhelm, 43"« 44” 

■oiuiuc" mcthods/proceduTO «». 

451, 45S. 15«. .74. 1®"’ 4*5' 5°'' 
iOa.sSil,iio 
Maons, 64 
Marais, E N . i8on 

"iuS?ta.n.33..- 

Mary, the Virgin. i5». >5“ 

Masai. 64 

masculine protest, 367 

I.—.V 110. «Q7I 


maatinc, me — masculine . 

macrocosm, 49s ojasculiniiy. i‘ 9 ' 597 f 

Mactlcr. iMphon^' ion, i 5 ”» tlie, 149 

0.. 47, 44 S -.7 

mother of SOS""' 46. Mailer. S 5 > 

1.10. jee also ceremonies 37 ®* ** • .no. toa 


317. 3/'-' reacuon s" 

149, see also ceremonies 370. 5« • . ^ ^oa 

,nagL mater, 34*. 

aiagnetic field, earth s. 4G0. 5*7/ maite^^ ^ 

magnetism, 44* Se ol, i>7. !*»• “Sr “"■ 

mjgptCi, 44"" Uuon, ii5. '34. “ P '5 

Mater, Michael, 514 ,ao. and spinl. ' 

Malagasy, 61 Ha«he». P'JJ rf.diicauoit m, 

Malalas, John, 444 Dtawn'l* 4®®" 

Malaya, 63 . 60 , 

Makbnnche, Nicolas, 136 Mauss. hfarc*!. '^n. i 

man hrovm, dream ol, 5 31' S5‘ 

of events. 49*. P^sba o**)*" ^ 6en 

hie of, 388. comn®. >" Mayer, Rnbert. 65« 

egctn.nate, 398, F>»‘. Ma»l'»»".« .8,11, 487«' f 

r:9i.tsS3tn™.s I t 

ed, 506, see 488 

dieval man, microcosm 
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meaninglessness, 415 
measurement, 456, in psychology, 
6Q, and \alues, 9 

mechanistic and energic stand- 
pomu, jgf 

medicine sixteenth-century, 357: 

study of, 277, and treatment, 355 
medicineman, 156, 209 303, 304” 
medieval man, aig/, 221 
medium, spintualisuc, 318 
megalomania, 80, 150. J^ebncliad 
nezzar’s, 251, of schizophrenia, 170 
Meier, C A , i88n, 232, aSgn, 3»i», 
50on 

Melanesia. 63, 233 
melons, igon 

memory artificial acquisition, 349, 
continuity of, 390, in early life, 
390, and recognition, 141, slips/ 
lapses of, 13, 77, sufaconsaous 
racial, 4g4n, tricLs of, 346, m un 
consaous, 172 

memory images, 507, in daydreams, 
410, m dreams, 284, forgotten, 

+46 

menstruation, 437 
mental illness, irruption of com 
plexes and, 312 
Mercurius, igin, ig6, 29311 
meridians, 427, 42S, 429 
Mennger, IL, 43 
mescal, 63 

metaphors outvsom, g8, sexual, m 
dreams, 264 

metaphysia 296, 338. 345, 4*3, 

ol mind and of matter, 339, and 
Paul’s conversion 308 
Mexican/Mexico, 63, 153 
microcosm, 495 collective uncon 
setous as, 494, man as, 490, 492, 
499 monad as, 499 
miCTophysics, 23on, 45011 
micropsychic,” 17711 
Middle Ages, log, 338, 344, 489, 502. 

' possession in, 98 
middle ItCc, 291,292 see also change 
migraine. 368 


migration, of myths and symbols, 

111 

milk, fermented, 249 
mind, as biochemical phenomenon, 
3S9, and body, duality, $21. as 
epiphenomenon of matter, 340, 
and matter, 339, self knowledge 
of, 383, as spark, 191, and spirit, 
326, spirit” and "ghost," 54« 3°®' 
320, as sum of ancestral minds, 54 
Mind Assoaaiion, 344 
miracle, 441, 482, 530 
misunderstandings, 13 
Mitiiratsm, 150, Mithras, 155, Mnh 
raic liturgy, 492 
Mjollntr, 5170 

modalities, of psychic functioning, 

»‘9 

modelling, 84, 86, 202 
monad(s), 192, 199, 492, 499/ 
money, roabng, 377 
monograph, 355 
MonoTmos, 198/ 

Monunism, 336 

niood(s), 82, 346, cliange of, 333 
dreams and alterations of, ^3^' 
and ESP experiments, 524, peace 
ful, 360, sudden, 131 
moon, 154, 437, in astrology, 454/, 

528 

morality meaningful or no, 244, 
and sex, 56/ 

Morgan, C. Lloyd, 131, eoin 
Morienus Romanus, igon, 196 
morphogenesis, biological, 511 
mortality curve/rate, 460. 527 
miotter, 372^, archetype oL S75« 
pampering, 146 universal aspect 
of. 373 

Mother, Great, see Great Moiher 
mother-child relationship, 373 
mother-complex, 369, 373, Goethe’s, 

367 

moiher image, 372/ 
motifs dream, see dream iniage, 
mythological, 122, 152, 247, 3" 
motives, 362 
mounuin, dream of, 81 
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mourning. 241 
moustache}, 3^7 

mo\ement(s). and energy, 5, a* ex- 
pressing unconscious, 84 
multiplicity, m fantasy, 203 
mufungu, Cs, 209 
mungu, see mtifungu 
murder, 45411 

Myers, F. W. H . iByn. 17311, 

302, 43011, 450 
Mylius, Johann Daniel, 19011 
mysiiasni, 225, and materialism, 370 
myih(s) and collective unconsaous. 
152, as explanations, 37/, m'gra 
tion of. m. ‘‘“8°"' 

hero myth, night sea journey 
my Uiologems, iii, i95» **?• 
condensed in dreanu. 293, and 
"truth," gt 

mjUiology. »05, J5,. 3®“’' 
tent o£ psiche, 1,8. Greek, 
tlreamntiiuls, iii. projection ol 
collective unconscious, ts*tf 

N 


Neptune (planet), 378/ 

nerve endings and consaous image, 

^4;stimulauonof, 322 

nervous system egos ignorarice of, 

3*4, croouonal processes and 335, 

and pijehe, 115 jr". SjS 
„eoroM(ei) too, 179. rS”. rV®. 555 
410, autonomous psychic contents 
and 370, eomplei and, 568. d'^ 
soeiation and, 33 emotional lac 
ton and treatment ot 88, and 
making consemul o( complex, 
moment o£ outbreak. 99, 
moral attitude and, 356, problenn 

and,39s.pry'l'“'‘‘'T.6s un- 

■ 13 ptvchoanaljsis and, 35£. 
chLyol. .88, treatment o£. and 

equnalence pnnople. '9 
i^ony ol contaout and uncon 

“""Hs’ 

f», 69. disturbances tn, 383^. S;S. 
tearofconsaeuiness m “ . 
prejeciieos. 27i/» P ) 


prejeciiens. r, 

namc(s). compulsion ol „S,e dinutbanres, adult. 398 

and facu, 109. and Guinea, Bjn 

4270, ■■right" and ■ true. 37 /• 5^ 

and soul. 34G - 

Napoleon Bonaparte, 3®7 
natafitia, 496 

nations, changes m life 01, 3*4 
* natural " and ‘ spiritual, 5* 

a..... feaoTrtii factor in, 5 


ngoi, 64 

K,Vorc.s.,.=7^_^_,j„. 

NtchoUs ol fl"' jj„, los, 

''“•■“I'b/tym of, 


■nalutara..d'sp.r.lual, 5 « ,4,. ,6o ‘1°- rht, 

nature lormal lactor rn, 5 «. „ „ j,, NamSer Cam P 

sriuer and, 388, light o'- fhlm) sr®” 

narurae, and reason, 38 >, 'P „,gbtmsrcs .83 
and, 35t. -■ wS »«h. sea loo«f' 5 ®' 

of. 155. unity of. 45®' „,X1CS. i55 

and.35G"‘>'h‘"e>‘>'' 45 r ,,om. 64 p.ych.e revolu 

Nebuchadnezzar. 8o, 251, ® 57 ' 5 noonday, 34 ^’ 3 ^^ ^ 

*93 uono£l.f=*-S 9 ® 

necessity, inner instinct as. i 5 <» nothing 486/ 

Negro, who burnt feet, 50 , null bypothesu 4 5 

NcSoes, American, III. «***“-* «6/' 

psyche. 347 

Nelken, Jan, 311” gyg 
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number(s) (cont ) 

dence of, 424, 520/, invented or 
found, 457, properties of, 516, 
517, ‘sacred,” 456, and syn- 
chroniaty, 456 
numen, 191, 233 

numinosity, 186, 191,456, of arche 
t)pe, 205/, 2og, 312, of series of 
chance happenings, 426n 
numtnosum, 104 
Nunberg, H , 141* 
nurse, 249 


O 

object death of, 274, imago, 274; 
mischietousness of. 97, otervalua 
tion of, 273, projection and, 273, 
and subject, pnnutite confusion. 
154, see also subject and object, 
subjecme let el 

obscner: in ph)sics, 215, 229, and 
obsened, incommensurabtbty. 512 
obsessions, 131, 364. see also ideas, 
obsessise 

Occam s razor, 186 
Odin, 5t7n 
okt, 61 

old, ihe/old age extreme, 403, “gel 
ting stooden * in, 407, and libido 
in dance, 44, among pnnutives, 
400, 407, purpose of. 399/? 
omen, 442 

onesidedness, 122/, 124, 207, 276, 
377» 396« of consaous Iife/con 
saousness, 292 — , compensation 
for, 73, implied by dirccuon, 71, 
79 of saence, 220, of Western 
roan. 382 

opposites pairs of, 27a, — , and 
libido, 32/, problem of, 13^, ten 
Sion of, 393. — , in child, 52/, — , m 
God.55 — .andprogrcssofculiure, 
59. and transcendental function. 
90, union of, 203 207, 474, see 
also complexto oppositorum, con 
fUa, LSSTA.SCES atheum/tbeism. 


370. light/dark, 203, matenalism/ 
mysticum, 370, mmd/body, 326. 
naiure/spirit, 51, ph)sical/spirjt- 
ual passion, 212, nght/Ieft, 203, 
spmt/insunct, 207/, upper/lower, 
203, Yin/Yang, 452 
opposition's), astrological, 461^ 
optimism, 526, unjustified, 392 
Orandus, Eirenaeus, i97n 
order archetype of, 456, in fantasy, 
203 God as creator of, 498, num- 
ber and, 456 

orderedness, acausal, 512, 516 
organic systems, production of, 181 
organological standpoint. 177 
Origen, 222n, 51811 
Orphism, 444 
Osins. 155 

Ostt^ald, (Fnednch) Wilhelm, 6n, 
len 

Otto, Rudolf, 104 

outlooks, honzontal and vertical, 
S39> 342 


P 

pain and dreams, 261, perception 
of, 322, a psychic image, 353 
pain pleasure reaction, 123 
painting, 82, 86, 202 
Palau. 64 
palladium, 49 
palolo uonn, 437 
pan psychism, 16 
Papa, 156 

parable, language of, 248 
Paracelsus, igi. 192, 193)7, 493”, 495 
Paradise, 388, 390 

paraJIchsm pre-esublishcd, 500, of 
psychic processes, 262, psychophys- 
ical, 17, 498, 506, 511, see also 
harmony 

parallels, symbolic 440 
paramnesia, 444 
parapraxes, 101 

parapsychic phenomena, 205n, 234. 
3*8 
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patap$>cholo5y, 3>8ri,4ia/»44B.&° • 

see also lelcpaihy 
parasites, intestinal, 15* 

Sarmti, 396. d.Imnuauon 

«Qi and pathogenic conflicts, 304, 

penccuuon by dead, 3<>4- “P“" 

uon from, 373(; 

us.ea ot, ao. «ia» 

“Other g, 

paructpalton mytique, ® 3 ' *53» » 

“parties supdricurcs*/“infdncures. 

as. sSo/? 1 

passion, physical and spiiimal, ai. 
pathology, primiuvc. 309 
pauent, see analyst 
paliem, instinctual, 44® 

Paul. Sc: conversion *“* 

Epistles ol, 308, Nielasclicani 80, 

thorn in the flesh 593 . 

Pauli, W, ason. *3*' 435"' 4 9 
498 R, 513 . 5>4 
Paulus, Jean, i79" 
peace, 360 
peacock's uil. t97 

Jearl, na.of Pnee. i94 

Pechud Loesche, Eduard, 43* 
pelican, sgs 

Pentecost, 151. S\5 . .. ©£ 

perccplion(s) archetyp • 

collecuve “"“““°“yp,\nd im 

sensory, 317. "'“'""‘■.nboni. 

mediaie eMStence, 410. 

433.oIinhcren.p»iibiW-”Jj„ 
imniuon and k^wledge. 590, 
only, 583. “d ^k ntroago 
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and reality, a"** 

subliminal. 310. 44 '^j^nscerebraU 
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5,1. in unconscious, s?*' 
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planets 454, seven, 197 
plants, 321 

Plato, 30, 156, 502, and archetypes, 
135 ca%e myth, 2i3n, ‘Fourth" 
in Timaeits, 513, parables of, 248 
Platonists, 493 
play instinct, 117 

pleasure craving for, 393, Freud 
and, 50 
Plotinus, 490 
plum pudding, 43tn 
pneuma/x*niM, 320, 345 
Podmore, F , 4300, 450 
poimandresipoimen, 331 
political changes, and psycholt^, 
3»4 

polytheism, extermination of, 49 
Ponape, 64 

ponttfex maxtmuj, 156 
possession, g8, and hystena, 368, 
and insanity, 305 
possibility, critenon of, 423 
potentialities, psychic, loss of. 394 
posvcr erasing for, 393 infanule 
claims to. 298. 260, instinct, 367. 
psjchothenpy and inaease of, 

3ti 

‘powers." suprapersonal. subjection 
to. 50 

Pratt, J G , et al . 432n 
prayer. 518 

precognition, see foreknowledge 
predicates s-alue, 94 
prefiguration, 430 
pregnancy, 345 
Press, the, m ivartime, 264 
prestige, psychology of, 50 
Preuss, K. T, 420, 65 
primitives, 354, 3S1, and autono- 
mous psy^ic contents 369 and 
belief in souls/spints 302ff, 505 
309, and canaluauon of libido. 
44/, and claims of archetype 375, 
conceptions of libido Ctff, disso- 
cubtluy m. 104, and dreams 49n, 
303 and evocation of uncon 
saous, 78, hunger among. 116, in 


stincts in, 134, intuition among 
137, live in two worlds, 303, and 
loss of soul, 313, and magic, 46, 
matter and spirit among, 120, 
mental illnesses m, 305, and meta 
phor, 147, and myths, 38, 133, and 
object, 270, 274, old people 
among, 400, and the psyche, 346, 
psychology of, 50, quasi neurosis 
of, 50, seldom reach old age, 407, 
and sexuality, 244, and space and 
time, 436, symbol and, 25, and 
synchroDicity, 50, and uncon 
saous 157, world picture of, 327, 
see also initiation, magic 
Prince, Morton 96 
pnnaple(s) guiding, 335, harden 
mg of, 395, triad of, 517, umver 
sal, 490 

probability, 228/, 425, 528/, calculus, 
430, psychic, ar^etypes as, 515 
problems, 388^, and consaousness, 
390, purpose of 394 
process(es) and instincts, 180, 
psychic, 166, 207 
Proclus, 137 

prognosis, dreams and, 282 
progression and development, 37 
cnergic view, 38/, and extraver 
Sion, 40, of libido, 32/7, means to 
regression, 40, ongin of, 39 
projectile, 406, 408 
projecuon(s), 207, 2Gj/, 271, 3®®' 
370, 452, of analysts psychology, 
259, archetypal, 493, m child, on 
to parents 53 and counter pro- 
jections 273 favourable and un 
favourable 271 negative 272, in 
neurotics 264, of primitive 
psyche 121 withdrawal of, 289 
proof demand for 401 
prophecy m dreams, 255 
Prosper of Aquitaine, siSn 
protagonists, in dream, 294 
Proicsunt/Proiestantum, 59, igS 
Proteus angu/nus, 152 
proton radiauon, 460, 527, 528 
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quanta, energy, 517 
quanuties(y) factor of energy, so, 
measurement of, and enei^, 8/, 
15, psjchic, 15. >ery small, 421 
quaterniOj 512, 514, see also tetrad 
quatemuy(ies), 203, 294, 457, dou 
ble, 294, pagan, 513 
quincunx, 293 
quinta essenlia, 494 
quintessence, igan 
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radial arrangement, 203 

radioactue decay, 512, 517 

radioacuvity, 167, 514 

radio Vrcaiher, 460 

radium decay, see radioactive decay 

railt>ay stations, dream mouf, 283 

randomness, 515 

Tappings, 320 

rapture, 186 

rashes, skin, 334 

rationalistic opinions, and neurotic 
symptoms, 410 
rationality, 488 

tationaIi2ation(s), 134, 342. of con 
saousness, 380 of inner percep 
tions, 314 
rattlesnake, 323 

rcact]on(s) disturbed by complexes, 
95. 3»S, see also ‘all-ornone* re 
action 

reaction-dreams, 260 
reaction umes, in assoaation tests. 
3»* 

realism, relative. 50 
reality, adaptation 10, 3G2, — , lost. 
315 ‘geometric idea of 525 Cod 
as quintessence of 330 not purely 
material. 382/, p$)chic. 353, 354, 
38J. — , oneness of. 35J replace 
ment by coUccuve unconscious, 
315, and super reality, 382 


reason and catastrophe, 355. in- 
nate, 496, relativity of, 25 
rebirth rituals, 393; symbols, 411 
reaprocal action, body psyche. 17/ 
recognition, 141, 390 
red (colour), 187, representing in 
sunct, 211 
redeemer figure, 1 1 1 
reduction, 50, 58, 257/, of dream 
content, 240 

reflecuon, 33, 308, as instinct, 117. 

in unconscious, 172 
reflex(es), 176, chains of, 510, and 
instincts. 131 
reflex arcs, 322/ 

Tcflexto, 117 
Reformation, 338 
regatta, as symbol of self, 199 
regression, 23, energic view, 38/, and 
introversion, 40, of libido, 32^. 
ongm of, 39 
Reid, Thomas, 1 30 
rclaiionships human, and projec- 
tions, 264, mother-child, 373. 
spacetime, 123 

rebtnes, dead, pnmitives and, 504 
relativity, of space and time, psjchic, 
•135 324 

rcligion(s), 354. and archetypes, 221. 
autonomous psjchic contents and, 
370, collecuve, inadequacy of, 59. 
and collective consaousness, 221, 
compensatory factor in dreams. 
250, and death, 408, and future 
life, 401, images in, 137, mdivid 
ual, 58/, nature of, 408/, not con 
scious constructions, 409, pruni 
uve, 270, problem of, 51, 
ps)diology 276, psychology of, 
and archet)pe$. 205, reasonable 
ness of, 402 as schools for second 
half of life 399 state, 49, see also 
education religious 
religious changes, and psychology. 

314 ideas, diversity of, 376 
reminiscence, emotional, 267 
renewal, psychic, 439 
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repctmon experiment, 95 
representations, 165, 166. 17*. $**• 
Herbart on. 163; mhenunce of, 
1330; primitive, 65 
reprisentauons collectwes, isa 
repression(s). 10, 133. »5‘. 

«64. 365/. o£ contents o£ collective 
Jnconscious. aig. dreams and. 
365. Freud and, tm, >9. 55* 

179, and ideal altitude, $ti; «=c 
ual, 367 

resentment, moral, 364 
resman«(s)' o! coraaom to unc^ 
scious, ti2. intantil'. '•‘’f ™ 

rotic, 406. to unconsaous ues, 173 
respiration curve, 14 
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restlessness, 177. neurotic, 415 
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sensation, 451, faculty of, 123. seat 
of, 347, unanalysable, 163, use of 
i^ord, 142 

senses mmd and, 382, truth and, 
354 

sense functions, and consciousness, 

sense impressions, as psychic images, 
353 

sense perceptions, 140, unconscious, 

367 

sensus naturae, 195/ 
sentiment, 142 
senality. 425. 426 
senes, law of, 424/ 
serpens quadrieornutus, 513 
serpeat(s) four homed, 513 sexual 
ity as, 155, in vision of St Ig 
natius Lojola, 199, and zodiac, 
V97, see also suike^s), ucohotos 
serpentine, 503 

sex as psychic modality. 119, youth, 
and problems of, 392 
sexualism. 28 

sexuality, 367, eruption of, 391, fan 
tastes of, 155, Freud and, 19, 22. 
29, 51, 55/, 112, importance in 
psychic life, 57. incomplete ex 
planation of psychic phenomena, 
2in, infantile, 51, 258, as instinct, 
116, and libido, 30, primitives 
and, 244, as strongest instinct, 58, 
young people and 60 
sexual question." 56 
shadoit man i^ithout a, 208. realiza 
tion of the, 208, 221, soul and 546 
shepherd, 331 
shock, 260 

‘ sicut, m the Mass, 149 
Sicbeck, Hermann, 1590 
significance, equal, of parallel 
ctents 482 

Silberer, Herbert, 47n, 2G3, 431 
simile, 248 

similitude, divine, 498 
simuliancuy, 427. 435, 485, of two 
psychic states. 444/ 
sin, original, 220 


situation expenmental, 93, ps)chic, 
and dreams, 284, total, 450 
"skeleton in the cupboard," too 
sleep, 511, consciousness in, 143. 
dreams as preserving, 251, seldom 
dreamless, 306 
sleeplessness, 296 

snake(s) dream motif, 146#/ 283, 
291, fear of, 130/, and hero, 292 
see also dragon, serpent, uroboros 
Soal, S G , 4320, 517 
social changes, and ps)choIogy, 314 
Soderblom, Nathan, 54«, 64 
sol tnvistbilts, 193 
solution of dream, 295 
somnambulism /somnambulistic 
state, 142, 411 
* so-ness." 457 
Sophia, 156 
Sophocles, 198 

soul(s) belief in, 305 309, as birds, 
309, 459, cortJcal/meduUary, 177, 
dark part of the, 171, dependent 
on spiritual world system, 351, 
etymology, 345, immortality of, 
305^ 347 tn Leibniz, 499. as life, 
345. loss of, 509 313. muluple/ 
plurality of, 104, 174, 305, 309 
not located in space, 347, objec 
tjve reality of, 347, primitives 
and, 274, psychology and the, 
»59/f *67, rites for recall of, 309, 
as a substance, 338, see also dark 
night of the soul, psyche, spirit(s) 
soul bird, 309 

soul spaikfs), 13711, 225, see oho 
santillafe) 

sound, 322, 353 frequenaes, 175 
southern races phjsique of, 397 
space, 513 multi-dimensionahty of, 
51Z psychic in origin 436, rela 
Uve, 23111, 433f, 531, syndironiaty 
in, 445 see also space time con 
tinuum 

space time barrier, 413/ 
spacetime continuum, 3180, 481, 
50G* 5‘3L relative, 231 
Spam, 522 
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sparks, igo/J, see atio soul spark 
spear($), 42. Odm's, 5 i 7 n 
spcacs de\clopment ol, 176. dil* 
{cremiation of. 349. origin oE, 
3 ion 

spcctnira. 167. 811 
spcculauon. 3 i 3 ' 3 ® 7 - ‘ra" 

sccndcnial, 429 

speech, figures of. 3 * 9 - ' 3 * 

71. 98, » 43 » 288 
Spciscr, Andreas, 486rt, 515 
Spencer, 11 , 41 ”. 48”. 6 »". 
Spencer, Herbert. 131 
sphere, 203 
Spieircm, S, 3nn 


spirit of ihe age. 340, 311. 34 * 
spiritualism. 158. 317. iio. spiritual 
Btic communications, 316/. 
phenomena. 320 
spinlur inundi, 494 
splinter ps^dies. complexes as. 97. 98 
sphlting of personality, 33 9 °' 
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square m cy stall. 3 °S« ^ 
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stag. 293 
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suSenng behind neurosis, 366, 
meaning of, 367, psychic, treat 
ment of, 355 

suggestion constructive method not 
mere, 75 readiness needed for ac 
ceptance, 75 

suicide, 288, 454n, dunng thera 
peutic treatment, 332 
sun, igi, 192, in astrology, 454/, 
528, comparison of hfe with, 403, 
daily course of, 397, dragon and, 
197, Elgon)! and, 154. 209, hal 
luanated phallus of, 150, proton 
radiation from, 460 
sun^od, 439 
sun hero, 153 
sun spot periods, 460 
supcrconsaousness, 164, 168, 178 
super *<oncepls, 383 
superman, 170 
super reality, 

supentition, 303, 316, 328. 334. core 
of truth in. 517, primiuve, 441 
suppuration, 253 

Sw^enborg, Emmanuel, 481, 483, 
528 

swoon states, 509 
sword, 75/, Freya's, 517/ 
sydus, see star 

symbo1(s) alchemical, 46, at ap 
proaching death, 410. cause and, 
24/, Christian, edeemeness of, 
336, dissolution of, 75 formauoR 
of, 43ff, 61, 2C3n, m Freudian lit 
craturc, 175 246, history of, 495, 

• libido analogues ” 48, migration 
of. 111, nature of, 336, rebutfa, 
411, religious, genesis of, 409, — , 
heart source of, 409, — , roela 
tory charaner, 409, semiotic in 
tcrpreiaiion, 46. 75, signidcaoce 
of, 24C, Spint as. 336, symbolic m 
tcrprciation of. 7^ ‘uniting, 
199. see also dream symbols 
symbola, 59 

symbolism Catholic, 39 colour, 
211, of dreams, 243 


sympathetic system, 510, 511, see 
also nervous system 
symposium, 3.{4 

sympiom(s) in neurosis/neurouc/ 
nervous 34, 303, — , and reason, 
335' psychogenic^ and uncon 
saous, 179 

symploma/symplosts, 217 
synAroniaiy, 2050, 215, 231^, 419^/ 
520^, of archetypal events, 198, 
astrological, 496/, body soul, 5000, 
and causality, 485 instance of 
acausal ordcredness, 516, irrepre 
senuble, 505, 513, meaning and 
use of term, 441, 445. psychic con 
ditions for, 430, regularity of, 51 1 , 
m space and umc, 445, two factors 
in, 447, without partiopation of 
human psyche, 5020, see abo af 
(ecu 

synchronism, 441 

synchronistic phenomena, fre 
quency of, 500, 511, — , m loss of 
consaousness 509 pnnaple, first 
use of term, 452 and n 
syncope, 506/, 309 
Synesius, 493 
tynopados, 346 
systole, 37 
Szondi, L., i8on 
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table, as dream symbol, 283 
table turning, 320 
taboos, 212 

talk imprudent, 330, irrelevant, 13 
Talleyrand, Charles Maurice de, 94 
Tao, 4 & 68 t 501 
Tao Teh Ching, 486^ 

Taos Induns, 44 
technique, diffcrenuaiion of 377 
teeth, losing dream motif, 283 
tclcolc^, 40, m biology, 493, hf® ^ 
406 

telepathy, 231, 412/, 431, 494”/ 5°*' 
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525. 526. and dreams, 261/, and 
unconsaous complexes, 3>8 
telescope, 168, 449 
temperament; difficult, 392 
temperature, 334, 497 . 

tension bodily, 321. problems and. 
391, ue also energy tension, oppo- 
sites 

terrena, 294 
terror, 323 
tetrad, 456, 512 

tetradic principle m astrology. 453 

teir 3 g;rammau>n, 493 

Theatrum ehemicum, igsn. ‘95"> 

494"* 5«4" 

Theophrastus. 490 
theosophy, 49. 59 879 
Lhinkr" 

306, 


probably same as space, 445 in 
Rhine s experiments, 433. state- 
ments of in dream, 291, symbol 
isra, J97/, and synchronistic phe 
nomena, 445 5'7 >y»>talisni 
tg;/, s<e also space, space time 
Tobi. 84 

T<*it, Book of, 101 
lottdi, 64 . . I 

longue, .lips of, «e Ipeedi. Upsei of 
Torres Strait, tribesmen of 6a 
totem. 49, ancestor. 380 

touch, magic, 45 
trains dream motif, 283 
trance, 232. 506 
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character of, 74 
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tube, origin of uind, 150/ 
turbine, 42 

wiUgbt state, 508, 510 
Tylor, E B , 62 

types functions and, 124, ideal, 108. 
instinctual e\cnts as, 515, m man, 
201 

typhoid, 371 

typological method, 107^ 

Tyrrell, G N M , 432n, 434. 5091* 
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'ugliest man,” 8q 
uncertainty, factor of, 521 
unconscious 33/, 287, 334, 364, el 
passtm, absolute. 148, ancestral 
deposit in, 349, attitude of, 288, 
of, 287, btbavtouT of 
new contents, lai, collective, see 
separate entry below, compensa 
tory function of, to, C9. 244, 493, 
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•i-HEPUBucA-noMofihefirsttt.iDplcica>Jl«iedediHon m EngJuh of the 
^^orks of C G Jung has been undemken by Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
Ltd, m England and by the BoUmgen Foundation through Pantheon 
Books, Inc , in the United States The edition contains tensed senions of 
svorks previously published, such as Fsychetogy 0/ the Unconscious, which 
IS now entitled Symhoh of Transfotvtation, woiks onginaUy WTiiten in 
English, juch as Psychology and Religion", works not previously trans* 
laicd, such as Aian, and, m general, new translations of the major body of 
Professor Jung s writings The autlior has supervised the tntual revision 
Vihiclt m some cases 1$ extensive Sir Herbert Read, Dr Michael Fordham, 
and Dr Gerhard Adler compose the Editorial Committee, the translator is 
RFC Hull 

Every volume of the Collected Works contains material that either has not 
previously been published in English or is being newly published 10 revised 
form In addition to Awn, die following volumes will, entirely or in large 
part, be new to English readers Psythiotrtc Studies, Archetypes and the 
Collective Unconsetoiu, Atchemscal Studies, Mystenum Cotitunchotus, The 
Spirit in Man, Art, and Literature, and The Practice of Psychotherapy 
The volumes arc not being published 10 stricily consecutive order but, 
generally speaking works of which translations arc lacking or unavailable 
are given precedence Thepriceof the volumes vanes according to sue they 
are sold separately, and may also be obtained on standing order Several of 
the volumes are extensively illustrated Each volume coniaini an index and 
in most cases, a bibliography tbe final volumes will contain a complete 
bibliography of Professor Jungs vmuags and a general index of the enure 
edition Subsc<iuent works of the authors vvsll be added In due course. 
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On the Psjchology and Pathology of So Called Occult Phenomena 

On Hysterical Wiireading 
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1. (conimued): 

On Manic Mood Disorder 

A Case of Hysterical Stupor in a Prisoner in Detention 
On Simulated Insanity 

A Medical Opinion on a Case of Simulated Insanity 
A Third and Final Opinion on Two Contradictory Psychiatric Diag- 
noses 

On the Psychological Diagnosis of Facts 

2. EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES 

STUDIES IN WORD ASSOCIATION 

The Associations of Normal Subjects RiElin) 

Experimental Observations on Memory 
On the Determination of Facu by Psychological Means 
Analysis of the Associatioru of an Epileptic 
The Association hfethod 
Reacuon-Time in Association Expcrunenis 
On Disturbances in Reproduction in Association Experimenu 
The Significance of Assoaaiion Experiments for Psychopathology 
Psychoanalysis and Assodatton Experimenu 
Assodation, Dream, and Hysterical Symptoms 
mCUOPilYSlCAL RESEARaiES 

On Psychophysical Relaiioiu of the Assodation Experiment 
Psychophysical Investigations with the Galvanometer and Pneumo- 
graph in Normal and Insane Individuals (by Peterson and Jung) 
Further Investigations on the Galvanic Phenomenon and Respirations 
in Normal and Insane Individuab (by Ricksber and Jung) 

•3. PSYCHOCENESIS IN MENTAL DISEASE 
The Psychology of Dementia Praecox 
The Content of the Psychoses 
On Psychological Undersunding 

A Criliasm of Bleuler’s Theory of Schizophrenic Negativism 

On the Importance of the Unconscious in Psychopathology 

On the Problem of Psychogenesis in Mental Disease 

Mental Disease and the Psyche 

On the Psychogenesis of Schizophrenia 

Recent Thoughts on Schizophrenia 

Schizophrenia 

4. FREUD AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 

Freud's Theory of Hysteria* A Reply to Aschaffenburg 
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Freud s Theory of H)stena 

The Analysis of Dreamr 

A Contnfauiion lo the Psychology of Rumour 

On the Significance of hfumber Dreams 

Morton Princes ^^echanls^n and Interpretation of Dreams 

The Theory of Psychoanalysis 

General Aspects of Psj choanalysis 

Psychoanalysis and Neurosis 

Some Crucial Points in Psychoanalysis The Jung/Loy Correspondence 
The Significance of the Father in the Destiny of the Indn idoal 
Introduction to Kranefcldts Psychoanalysis 
Freud and Jung Contrasts 


•5 SYMBOLS OF TRANSFORMATION Illuslraled 

PART I 

Introduction 
Two Kinds of Thinking 
The Mdler Fantasies Anamnesis 
The Hymn of Creation 
The Song of the Afoib 
PART 11 
Introducuon 
The Concept of Libido 
The Transformation of Libido 
The Origin of the Hero 
Symbols of the Mother and of Rebirth 
The Battle for Deliverance from the Mother 
The Dual Moiba 
The Sacrifice 
Epilogue 

Appendix The Miller Fantasies 


6 PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES 
PART I 

Introduction .. 

The Problem ol Types 10 Osssieal sod Medieval Thoosbt 

Schiller s Ideas upon the Type Problem 

The Apollonian and the Dmoysun 

The Type Pvoblem m lb. D.see™»e»t rf Hum.. 

The Problem of Types m Poetry 
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6 {continued) 

The T)pe Problem m Psychiatry 
The Problem of Typical Attitudes m Aesthetics 
Tlie Problem of Types in Modern Philosophy 
The Type Problem in Biography 

PART It 

General Description of the Types 

Dehnitions 

Conclusion 

Four Papers on Psychological Typology 


•7 TWO ESSAYS ON ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
The Psychology of the Unconsaous 
The Relations betiveen the Ego and the Unconscious 
Appendix New Paths m Psychology, The Structure of the Unconscious 

t8 THE STRUCTURE AND DYNAMICS OF THE PSYCHE 
On Psychic Energy 
The Transcendent Function 
A Rcmcw of the Complex Theory 

The Significance of Constitution and Heredity m Psydiology 

Psychological Factors Determining Human Behasiour 

Instinct and the Unconsaous 

The Structure of the Psyche 

On the Nature of the Psyche 

General Aspects of Dream Psychology 

On the Nature of Dreams 

The Psychological Foundation of Belief in Spirits 
Spirit and Life 

Basic Postulates of Analytical Psychology 
Analytical Psychology and IVehanschauung 
The Real and the Surreal 
The Stages of Life 
The Soul and Death 

Synchroniaty An Acausal ConnecUng Principle 

Jg PART 1 THE ARCHETYPES AND THE COLLECTIVE 

UNCONSCIOUS Illustrated 

Archetypes of the Collecuse Unconscious 
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The Concept of die Colfectnv Uitcootciout 
Concerning the Aidjctype* »jili SpcciaJ Reference to the Anima 
Concept 

Psychological Aspects of the Mother Ardict)pe 
Concerning Rebirth 
TJie Psychology of the Child Archetype 
The Psychological Aspects of the Rore 
The Phenomenology of the Spirit in Fairytales 
On the Psychology of the Twcksier Figure 
ConsQous Unconscious and Induiduation 
A Study m the Process of Individuation 
Concerning hfandala Symbolism 

*g PAXT 21 AIOS JJJufjnJtd 

ll£S£ARCH£S INTO TJlfi niENOSlENOLOCY Of TOE StLf 

The Ego 
The Shadow 

The Syzjgy Anima and Animus 
The Self 

Christ a Symbol of the Self 

The Sign of the Fishes 

The Propheaes of Nostradamus 

The Historical Signifiance of the Fuh 

The Ambivalence of the Fish Symbol 

The Fish in Alchemy 

The Alchemical Inierprctauoo of the Fish 

Background to the Psyclvology of Cbnsiun Alchemial Sj inboliao 

Gnostic Symbols of the Seif 

The Structure and Dy namics of the Sell 

Conclusion 

10 CIVIUZATION IN TRANSITION 

CENERAL CO>SlI»ERATlONS 

The Role of die Unconsaoos 
Arcliaic Man 

The Meaning of Psycbolc^y for Modern \fan 
Mind and Earili 

The Spiritual Problem of Modem Man 

Flying Saucers A Modem Mjib (foiUmueJ) 

A PsycliologicaJ Viciv ol Consoence 
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10 (continued) 

Introduction to Tom WoIITs ‘ Studicn zu a G Jung's Psychologic ' 
Good and Evil m Analytical Psychology 

THE EUROPEAN CRISIS 

The Fight sMth the Shadow 

Woman in Europe 

The Love Problem of the Student 

The Swiss Line in the European Spectrum 

Wotan 

The State of Psjchotherapy Today 
After the Catastrophe 

Epilogue to * Essays on Contemporary E\cnt^' 

Present and Future (The Undiscovered Self) 

REVIEWS AND SHORT ARTICLES 

CompUcaiions of Amcncan Psychology 

The Rise of a New World Review of Keyserling’s "America Set Free" 

The Dreamlike World of India 

What India Can Teach Us 

Review of Keyserhng's La Revolution Mondiale" 

Contemporary Events (A Rejoinder to Dr Bally's Anicle) 

•ii PSYCHOLOGY AND REUGION IVEST AND EAST 

V\£STERN RELIGION 

Psychology and Religion (The Terry Lectures) 

A Psychological Approach to the Dogma of the Trinity 
Transformation Symbolism m the Mass 
Foreword to White's * Cod and the Unconscious" 

Foreword to ^Ve^blow■ 5 ky s ‘ Lucifer and Promeiheus” 

Brother Klaus 

Psychotherapuls or the Clergy 
Psychoanalysis and the Cure of Souk 
Answer to Job 

EASTERN RELIGION 

Psychological Commentaries on ‘The Tibeun Book of the Great Lib- 
erauon" and "The Tibeun Book of the Dead ’ 

Yoga and ihe "West 

Foreword to Suzuki's ‘ Introduction to Zen Buddhism" 

The Psychology of Eastern Meditation 

The Holy Men of India Introduction to Zimmer s' Der Weg rum Selbst ' 
Foreword to the ‘ I Cbing" 
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•la PSYCHOLOGY AND ALCHEMY llluUrated 

Iniroductjon lo the Rehgiou* and Pi)ch<iIogicaJ Problems of Afchcray 
Individual Dream Sjmbolrsm ja Relation lo Alcbetoy 
Religious Ideas m Alchemy 
Epilogue 

13 ALCHEJflCAL STUDIES Illujiraled 

Commentary on The Secret ol the Golden Flower 

The Spirit Mercurius 

Sorne Observations on the Visions ol Zosimos 
Paracelsus as a Spiritual Phenomenon 
The Arbor philosophica 

14 MYSTERIUM CONIUNCTIONIS 
The Componenu of the ComuneM 
The Paradox 

The Penonificaiion of Opposites Iniroduciion Sol Sulphur Luna 
Sal Rex Regina Adam and Eve 
The Conjunction 

15 THE SPIRIT IN MAN ART AND LITERATURE 
Paracelsus 

Paracelsus (he rhjsieisn 
Sigmund Freud A CuliuraJ Phenomenon 
Sigmund Freud An Obituary 
Richard IVilhelm An Obituary 
Psychology and Literature 

On die ReJalJon of Analyucal Psychology to the Poetic Art 
Picasso 
Ulysses 

ti6 THE PRACTICE OF esrCBOTHERAfV muittMd 

croiERM. rRoaixius op psycaiontWApr 
Principles of Practical Psychoiheiapy 
What Is Psychotherapy? 

Some Aspects of Afodem Psyebotherapy 
Aims of Modern Psychotherapy 

Problems of Modern Psychotherapy 

Psychotherapy and a Philosopljy of Life (continMf<0 
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i 6 . {continued) 

Medicine and Psychotherapy 

Psychotherapy Today 

Fundamental Questions of Psychoihcrafy 

SPECinC PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 
The Therapeutic Value of Abreaction 
The Practical Use of Dream Analysis 
Psychology of the Transference 

• 17 . THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITV 
Psychic Conflicts in a Child 
Introduction to Wickes’ "Analyse der Kindcrseele” 

Child Development and Education 

Analytical Psychology and Education: Three lectures 

The Gifted Child 

The Significance of the Unconscious in Individual Education 
The Development of Personality 
Marriage as a Psychological Relationship 

Final Volumes. MISCELLANEOUS WOI^K^. B1BL10CIU\PHY, 

AND GENERAL INDEX 

SELECTCD LETTERS AND SEMINARS 

REVIEWS, SHORT ARTICLES, ETC, OF PSYCHOANALYTICAL PERIOD 

LATER INTRODUCTIONS, ETC 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF C G. JONC'S WRrPNCS 
GENERAL INDEX OF THE COLLECTED WORKS 
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